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Precedence at the Commumon Table — ^The Bang offended tdti Madaiae 
deToicy— The Kong’s Religion— Atheists and Jansenists — Projecrairiinst 
Scotland — Preparations— Failure — The Chevaher de St George— Sis re- 
turn to Court 


I WENT this summer to Forges, to try, by meariB of the waterrf 
there, to get rid of a tertian fever that quinquina only j-as- 
pended While there I heard of a new enterpriBe on the part 
of the Princes of the blood, who, in the diB^redit in which the 
Eongheld them, profited without measure hr hh ce=ire for the 
grandeur of the illegitimate children, to zcrrnre new advan- 
tages which were suffered because the otlers shared them 


This was the case m question. 

After the elevation of the Mass — at the Zfui/e oo-niriu 
a folding-chair was pushed to the foot c/ the a’ta' 
covered with a piece (ff stuff, and then with, a Ia-';:'e 
hung down before and hehmd. At the Fcie7 eh>n>' 
and whispered m the King’s ear the na.to% 
who were m the chapel The Kfnw 
oldest, to each of whom the charle'^ 
reverence During the communion of t ne - -c w- 

and went and knelt down on th* 
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sent) and took holdof theelotib, attbeKunetimetlietWDDQOfl, 
the elder on the right, the other on the left, each took hoM of 
a ooraer of the cloth , the two nh^plfthw took hold of tiie 
other two oomere of tlte aame ch^th, on the side the altar, all 

four kneeling, bzkL the oaptam of the guards also kneeling 
and behind the Kmg oommnnion received and the obla 
tion taken some momenta afterwarda, the King remamed a little 
while m the same place, than retomed to bis own, followed 
the two Doea and the captain of the gnards, who took thena. 
If a son of Fianoe happened to be there alone, be alone held 
the nght comer of the <dafh, and nobody the other , and when 
M. le Dno d Orleans was there, and nosonofFranco was present, 
Ul le IhLo d Oil^ana held the doth in like manner If a prince 
of the blood were alone present^ howev er , be held the cloth, but 
a Dno was called forward to aaeist bun. He was not privileged 
to act without the Ihio. 

The pnnoee of the blood wanted to diange this , they were 
enviouB of the disbnctaon ajoeorded to H. dOiifians, and wished 
to pot themsehros on the same footing Aocordingly at the 
Aasnmptlon of this year, th^ managed so well that Itl. le Dae 
served alone at the altar at the King’s oommnmon, no Dao being 
celled apontocomeandjoinhim. The anrprise at this was very 
great. The Duo de la Force and the Marfebal de Boafflers, 
who ooght to have eerved, were both present. I wrote to this 
last to say that moh a thing had never happened before, and 
that it was contrary to all preoedeot. I wrote, too, to IL d Or- 
Uane, who was then in Spam, informing Him of the arcnm- 
stance. When be retomed be oomplained to the King Bat 
the King merely said that the Docs ought to have preeented 
themselves and taken hold of the cloth, fiat how ooold they 
have done so, withoat being requested, as was eustomary to 
come forward f What would the King have thought of thorn 
if they had f To eonclade^ nothing could be made of the 
matter, and H remamed thus. Never then, that time, did 
I go to the communions of the King* 

*H(nr ehanetcrktie kthkMtema samiir* of etiqmttf rotmd the com> 
tnuahm tabU, aot oalj ol the Kiox*^ tbeOoort, but ci Selst 8lmo«i bia 
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An incident occnried at Maily about the same time, which 
made much stir The ladies who weie invited to Maily, had 
the privilege of dining with the King Tables were placed for 
them, and they took up positions accoiding to their rank The 
non-titled ladies had also their special place It so liap[)ened 
one day, that Madame de Toic}^ (an untitled lady) placed her- 
nelf above the Duchesse de Duias, who arrived at table a moment 
after her Madame de Torcy offered to give up her place, but 
it was a little late, and the offer passed away in compliments. 

’ The King enteied, and put himself at table As soon as he sat 
down, he saw the place Madame de Toicy had taken, and 
fixed such a seiious and surprised look upon her, that she 
again offeied to give up her place to the Duchesse de 
Duras; but the offer was again declined All thiough the 
dinner the King scaicelj’’ ever took his eyes off Madame de 
Torcy, said hardly a woid, and boie a look of anger that 
rendered everybody veiy attentive, and even tioubled the 
Duchesse de Duras 

Upon nsmg from the table, the King passed, accoiding to 
custom, mto the apaitments of Madame de Mamtenon, followed 
by the prmcesses of the blood, who giouped themselves aiound 
him upon stools, the others who enteied, kept at a distance. 
Almost before he had seated himself in his chair, he said to 
Madame de Mamtenon, that he had just been witness of an act 
of “ mcredible insolence” (that was the term he used) which 
had thrown him into such a rage that he had been unable to 
oat that such an entei prise would have been insupportable m 
-a woman of the highest quality , but coming, as it did, horn a 
mere Bourgeoise, it had so affected him, that ten times he had 
been upon the point of making her leave the table, and that he 
was only restrained by consideration for her husband After 
this outbreak he made a long discourse upon the genealogy of 
Madame de Torcy’ s family, and other matters , and then, to the 


Belf ? If it were my business to comment on such passages, what language 
■conld I employ that would not seem to refer to the conduct of monkeys or 
ipengums rather than that of men. 
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astonifl'bment of all present, grew aa atigr^ aa ever against 
Madame de Toroy He went off then into a diaconree upon the 
dignity of the Bnca, and in oondonon, he charged the princeasoe 
to toll Madame de Ton^ to what extent he had fcnmd her eon 
dnct ixnpertment. The princoesee looked at each other and not 
one seemed to like thia commiaaion , whereopon the King, grow 
mg more angry, aaad that it mnit be nndeataken however and 
left the room, 

The news of what had taken place, and of the King’s oboler 
soon spread all over the Conrt It was believed however that 
all was over and that nothing more would be heard of the 
matter Yet the very same evening the King broke out again 
with even mote bittemeei than before. On the moirow too 
sorpnae was great mdeed, when it was found that the King, 
immediately after dinner could talk of nothing but this subject* 
and that, too without any softening of tone. At last he was 
aseored that Madame de Tony had been spoken to, and this 
appeased him a UtUe. Toroy was obliged to write him a letter 
apologiMng for the fault of Madame de Toroy, and the King at 
this grew oontent It may be imagined what a sensation this 
adventure produced aU through the Court. 

While upon the sulgect of the King, let me relate an anecdote 
of him, which should have found a place ere this. When H. 
d Orleans was about to start for Spain, he named the ofBcsri 
who were to be of his eoita. Amongst otheos was Fontpertins. 
At that name the King put on a eenoos look. 

•* What I my nephew," be said. • Fontpertms I the son of a 
Jansenist — of that silly woman who ran ervorywhere after M. 
Amould 1 1 do not wish that man to go with you." 

** By my ^aith. Sire," rephed the Duo d OrWoos, " I know not 
what the mother has done hut as for the bou he is far enough 
from being a Jansenist, Til answer for it , lor he does not believe 
in God." 

" la it possible, my nephew f* said the Kir^ softening. 

“Nothing more certain Sire I assure >otL" 

" Well, amce it IS BO," said the King, “ them M no harm yoo 
can take him with you," 
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This scene — ^for it can be cnlled l>y no other nnme — took place 
In the morning. After dinner M. d’0\ leans repeated it to mo, 
bursting with laughter, word for word, just as I have written 
it. Wlmn we had both well laughed at this, wc admired the 
profound instruction of a di'^cicct and religious King, who con- 
sidered it better not to believe in God than to bo a Jansonist, 
and who thought there was less danger to his nc]ihcw fiom the 
impiety of an unbeliever, than from the doctrines of a sectaiian. 
M d’Orldans could not contain himself while he told the story, 
and never spoke of it without laughing until the tcai .s came 
into his eyes It ran all through the Court and all over the 
town, and the marvellous thing was, that the King was not 
angry at this. It was a testimony of his attachment to the 
20 od doctrine which withdrew him further and further from 
Jansenism Thema-jonty of people laughed with all their heart 
Others, more wise, felt rather disposed to weep than to laugh, 
in considenng to what excess of blindness the King had 
reached 

For a long time a most important project had knocked at 
every door, without being able to obtain a hearing anywhere. 
The project was this — Hough, an English gentleman full of 
talent and knowledge, and who, above all, knew profoundly 
the laws of hie country, had filled various posts in England. 
At first a minister by profession, and funous against King 
James, afterwards a Catholic and King James’s spy, he had 
been delivered up to Eang 'William who pardoned him He 
profited by this only to continue his seriuces to James He 
was taken several times, and always escaped from the Tower 
of London and other prisons Being no longer able to dwell in 
England he came to France, where he occupied himself always 
with the same line of business, and was paid for that by the 
King (Louis XIV.) and by King James, the latter of whom he 
unceasingly sought to re-establish The union of Scotland with 
England appeared to him a favourable conjuncture, by the de- 
spair of that ancient kingdom at seeing itself reduced mto a 
province under the yoke of the English The Jacobite party 
lemained there , the vexation caused by this forced umon had 
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inoreasod it, bj the desire felt to breftk that nnion with the aid 
of a King that they wcndd have re-eetabhahed- Hough, who 
was aware of the fernientatKn goang on, made aereral aeorei 
journeys to Scotland, and planned an invaaioQ of that oonntry 
but, as I have md, for a long bme oonld get no one to Inten to 
him. 

The King Indeed, was 00 tired of bik^ enterpnsee, that 
nobody dared to speak to him upon this. AH drew back. No 
one liked to bell the cat. At la^ however Kadame de Uain 
tenon being gamed over the King was mdnoed to btten to the 
project. As soon as hia consent was gained to it, another 
scheme was added to the 6rst This was to profit by the dis- 
order m which the Spam^ Low Ooantnes were thrown snd 
to make them revolt against the Imperials at the very moment 
when the afiair of ScoUand would bewilder the alhea, and de- 
prive them of all aapport from England Bergheyok a man 
well aoqaainted with the state of thoee ooontnes, was consulted, 
and thought the soheme good. He and the Duo de YendAme 
conferred upon it in preeenoe of the King. 

After talldng over vanous matters, the discnsion fell upon, 
the Meuse, and its positiaa with reference to Maeetdcht Yen- 
d6me held that the Mease flowed in a oertam direotion. Berg 
heyok opposed him. Yend(^ale, indignant that a civilian 
should dare to dispute military movements with hfan grew 
warm. The other remained respedfnl and cool but firm. 
Yenddme langbed at Bergheyok, as at an ignortuit fellow who 
did not know the position of places. Bergheyck maintamed 
hispomt. Venddme grew more and more hot. If he was right, 
what he proposed was easy enough , if wrong, it was impoe- 
sible. It was m vam that YendOme pretended to treat with 
disdam his opponent, Bergheyok was not to be put down and 
the King, tt»d out at list with a discussion upon a simple 
question of fact, examined the maps. He found at once that 
Bergheyok was right. Any other than the King would have 
felt by this what manner of man was this general of hla taste 
of bis heart, and of his confidence, any other than Yendome 
would have been confounded but it was Bergheyck in reality 
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who was SO, to see the army in hands and the blindness 
of the King for him > He was immediately sent into Flanders 
to work up n revolt, and he did it so well, that success 
seemed certain, dependent, of coui-se, upon success in Scot- 
land 

The preparations for the invasion of that country were at 
once commenced. Thiity vessels were aimed at Dunkerque 
and in the neighhouiing ports The Chevalier de Forbin was 
chosen to command the squadron Four thousand men were 
brought from Flanders to Dunkeique, and it was given out 
that this movement was a mero change of g.uiison. The secret 
of the expedition was well kept , but the misfortune was tliat 
things were done too slowly The fleet, which de|>ended upon 
Pontchartrain, was not leady in time, and that which depended 
upon ChamiUort, was still moie behind hand The two 
ministers threw the fault upon each other , but the tiuth is, 
both were to blame Pontchartiain was moie than accused of 
dela 3 nng matters fiom unwillingness, the other from power- 
lessness 

Great care was taken that no movement should be seen at 
Samt Germain The affair, however, began in time to get 
noised abroad A prodigious quantity of arms and clothing for 
the Scotch had been embarked ; the movements by sea and land 
became only too visible upon the coast At last, on Wednesday 
the 6th of Maich, the Kmg of England set out from Saint Ger- 
main He was attended bj’ the Duke of Perth, who had been 
his sub-preceptpr , by the two Hamiltons, by Middleton, and a 
very few others But his departuie had been postponed too 
long. At the moment when all were ready to start, people 
learned with surpnse that the English fleet had appeared m 
sight, and was blockading Dunkerque Our troops, who were 
already on board ship, were at once landed The King of Eng- 
land cried out so loudly against this, and proposed so eagerly 
that an attempt should be made to pass the enemy at all risks, 
that a fleet was sent out to reconnoitre the enemy, and the 
troops were re-embarked But then a fresh mischance hap- 
pened The Prmcess of England bad had the measles, and was 
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barely growinj^ oonvalescenfc ftt the tnne of the departnre of the 
King, her brother She had been prevented from seeing him, 
leat he should be attacked by the same complaint In spite of 
this precaution, however, it declared itself upon him at Don 
kerqne, jnst as the troops were re-emharked- He was in de- 
spair and wished to be wrapped up in blankets and earned on 
board. The doctors sold that it would kill hnn, and he was 
obliged to remain. The worst of it was, that two of five Scotch 
deputies who had been bidden at Montrogne, near Pans had 
been sent into Scotland a fortnight before, to annonnee the 
immediate arrival of the King with arms and troops. The 
movement which it was felt thia annonnoement would create, 
increased the impatienoe for departure. At last, on Saturday 
the 19th of March the King of England, half cared and very 
weak, detenmnod to embark in spite of his physicians, and did 
so. The enemy's veasela had retired , so, at eix o clock u 
the morning, omr ships set sail with a good breese, and nx 
the midst of a miat, which hid them from view in about an 
hour 

Forty-eight hour* after the departure of our squadron, twenty 
seven English ships of war appeared before Dtmkerqne. But 
our fleet was away The vary first night it experienced a 
furious tempest The ship m which was the King of England, 
took shelter afterwards behind the works of Osteni During 
the storm, another ship was separated frxnn the squadron, and 
was obliged to take refuge on the coast of Picardy This vessel, 
a frigate, was oommanded by Bambure, a lientenant As soon 
as he was able he sailed after the squadron that be believed 
already m Scotland. He directed hu course towards Edin 
burgh, and found no vessel during hD the voyage. As he ap- 
proached the mouth of the nver he saw around him a number 
of barques and small vessels that he could not avoid, and that 
he determined in consequence to approach with as good a grace 
as poseible. The masters of these sh ps told him that the King 
was expected with impatience, hut that they had no nowa of 
him. that they had come out to meet him, and that they would 
•end pilots to TUmbure, to conduct him up the river to Ed i n 
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burgh, where all was hope and joy. Rambure, equally sur- 
prised that the squadion which bore the ICing of England, had 
not appeared, and of the publicity of his forthcoming arrival, 
went up towaids Edinburgh more and more surrounded by 
barques, which addressed to him the same language A gentle- 
man of the country passed from one of these b.nques ujion the 
frigate He told Rambme that the ])iincipal noblemen of 
Scotland had lesolved to act together, that these noblemen could 
eount upon more than twenty thousand men ready to take up 
arms, and that all the towns awaited only the ai rival of the 
King to proclaim him 

More and more troubled that the squadron did not appear, 
Rambure, after a time, turned back and went in seaich of it. 
As he approached the mouth of the nver, which he had so 
lately entered, he heard a great noise ot cannon out at sea, and 
a short time afterwards he saw many vessels of war there. 
Approaching more and more, and quitting the river, he distin- 
guished our squadron, chased by twenty-six large ships of war 
and a number of other vessels, all of which he soon lost sight 
of, so much was our squadron in advance. He continued on 
his course in order to join them , but he could not do so until 
aU had passed by the mouth of the river. Then steering dear 
ot the rear-guard of the English ships, he remarked that the 
English fleet was hotly chasing the ship of the King of England, 
which ran along the coast, however, amid the fire of cannon 
and oftentimes of musketry. Rambure tried, for a long time, 
to profit by the hghtness of his frigate to get a-head , but, 
always cut off by the enemy’s vessels, and continually m danger 
of being taken, he returned to Dunkerque, where he' imme- 
diately despatched to the Court this sad and distuibing news. 
He was followed, five or six days after, by the King of England, 
who returned to Dunkerque on the 7th of April, with his 
vessels, badly knocked about 

It seems that the ship m which was the Prince, after expe- 
nenemg the storm I have already alluded to, set sail again with 
its squadron, but twice got out of its reckomng within foity- 
eight hours , a fact not easy to understand in a voyage from 
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Ostend to Edinburgh, Thu eiromnst&noe gave tone to the 
English to join them , thereupon the King held a oonnoll, and 
much tune ■was loot in drfibqrataona. When the squadron 
drew near the nver, the enemy •was so close npon ns, that to 
enter ■without hghtuig either intade or out, seemed imposaible 
In this emergency it 'was suggested, that our ships should go 
on to In^vemeea, about eighteen or twenty league* further o£F 
But this was objected to by Middleton and the ohevaber Forbm, 
who declared that the King of England was expected only at 
Edinburgh, and that it was useleea to go elsewhere , and 
accordingly the project was given up, and the ships returned 
to Frunoe. 

Thia return, however was not aocompUahed without souio 
difficulty The enemy s fleet attacked the rear guard of ours, 
and after an obetinate combat, took two veasels of ■war and 
some other vessels. Among the pnsonerB made by the English 
were the Marquis de Lhn, Lord Gnffin and the two sons of 
Middleton, who all, after suffieting acme little bad ta^tment, 
■were conducted to London. 

Lord Gnffin was an old Enghsbman who deserve* a word of 
special mention A Ann Protestant^ but much attached to the 
King of England he knew nothing of this expedition until 
after the Kings departure. He went immediately m quest of 
the Queen. With English freedom be reproached her for the 
little oonfldence abe bad had in him, m spite of bis servicea and 
hiB constant fidelity and finished by assuring her that neither 
bis age nor his religion would hinder hiTn from serving the 
King to the last drop of his Uood. He spoke so feelingly that 
the Qneen was ashraed. After this he went to Versailles, 
aaked M> de Tonlonse for a hundred louis and a horee, and 
■without delay rode off to Dunkerque, where he emborkod with 
the other*. In London he was condemned to death, but ho 
showed so much firmnen and such duMlain of death that bis 
jndgee were too much ashamed to allow the execution to be 
earned out The Queen sent him one respite, then another 
although he had never asked for either and finally be was 
allowed to remain at liberty fa London on parole. He alwa^v 
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received fresh respites, and lived in London as if in his own 
country, well received ever3’'where Being informed that these 
respites would never cease, he lived thus seveial yeai-s, and 
died very old, a natural death. The other prisoners were 
equally well treated 

It was in this expedition that the King of England first 
a‘»sumed the title of the Ohevaher de St George, and that bis 
enemies gave him that of the Pietender; both of winch have 
remained to him He showed much will and firmness, which 
he spoiled by a docility the result of a bad educ.ation, austere 
and confined, that devotion, ill understood, together with the 
desire of maintaining him in fear and dependence, caused the 
Queen (who, wth all her sanctity, always wished to dominate) 
to give him. He asked to serve in the next campaign in 
Flanders, and wished to go there at once, or remain near 
Dunkerque Seiwice was promised him, but he wjis made to 
return to St Germain Hough, who had been made a peer of 
Ireland befoie staiting, preceded him with the journals of the 
voyage, and that of Foibin, to whom the King gave a 
thousand crowns pension and ten thousand as a recompense 

The King of England arrived at St Geimain on Fnday the 
20th of April, and came with the Queen, thefollovung Sunday, 
to Marly, where our King was The two Kings embraced 
each other several times, in the piesence of the two Courts But 
the visit altogether was a sad one The Courts, which met m 
the garden, leturned towards the Chateau, exchanging indif- 
ferent words in an indifferent way. 

Middleton was strongly suspected of having acquainted the 
English with our project They acted, at all events, as if they 
had been informed of everything, and wished to appear to know 
nothing. They made a semblance of sending their fleet to 
escort a convoy to Portugal; they got in readiness the few 
troops they had in England and sent them towards Scotland ; 
and the Queen, under various pretexts, detained in London, 
until the affair had failed, the Duke of Hamilton, the most 
powerful Scotch lord, and the life and soul of the expedition. 
When all was over, she made no arrests, and wisely avoided 
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thro'witLg Sootlftnd mto de^wur Thi« condnct much Mgmented 
her AutlKSity in l^glAod, atUciiod eH hearts to het^ took 
away aH desire of Bturmg again by taking away aQ Hope of 
saocw. Thus failed a project so well and so seoretly eon* 
ducted until the end, which was pitiable , and with this project 
failed that of the Low Countries, which waa no longer 
thought o£ 

Tae allies uttered loud dies against Uns attempt on the part 
of a power they believed at Its last gasp and which while 
protending to seek peaoe, thought of nothing less than the 
invasion of Great Bntain. The effect of our faflure was to 
hind doser, and to imtate more and more this fonnidatde 
alliance. 
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CHAPTER IE 

Dcith r<nfl clmmcfor of T5n='^»c— l^ri-^c ond Iho Court Lndirn -Tlic 
T)uc\h'"='-o do lioiiTi^opio — Scoi^c ni tUe C!ov]> {^v'\(\sUuv‘^ — 

llic Knip cutq Samuel Ucrnnrd’B Pui'pc — A \:uu Cijutnlifll — Stor> of 
T.^!lou nna Florence the Actro-s — 11ih IJOVcfl^^lth ^TlHle do Kocjtiolnnrc — 
Jvun-'lv,n^ !M ima^o— Anpci of Mndamc de lloquolmirc— A funoua 
Mother— Opinions of the Court — AMistokc— Inteiferenco of the King- 
Fate of the Coujde 

Bniss^c, Jlajor of tlie Bocly-giiarfit?, died of age and evnui 
about this time, more than eighty years old, at his country- 
house, to which he had not long retired. The King had made 
use of him to put the Guards upon that grand military footing 
they have reached. He had acquired the confidence of the 
King by his inexorable exactitude, his honesty, and his aptitude. 
He was a sort of wild boar, who had all the appearance of n 
bad man, without being so in reality , but his manners were, 
it must be admitted, harsh and disagreeable. The King, speak- 
ing one day of the majors of the tioops, said that if tliey were 
good, they were sure to be hated 

"If it is necessary to be perfectly hated in order to be a 
good major,” rephed M. de Duras, who was behind the King 
with the bi\ton, "behold. Sire, the best major in France!” and 
he took Brissac, aU confusion, by the aim. The King laughed, 
though he would have thought such a sally very bad in any 
other ; but M. de Duras had put himself on such a free footing, 
that he stopped at nothing before the King, and often said the 
sharpest things This major had very robust health, and 
, laughed at the doctors — very often, even before the Kmg, at 
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Fagon irhom nobody else woxdd bav© dared to attack. Fagon 
replied by diadain, often by anger and with all his wit waa 
embamaaed. Tbeae ^ort acenee were sometunee veiy 
amnaing. 

Bneaac, a few yeare before hoe ret ir ement, eerved tJie Oomi 
ladiee a nice tnm. All threap the winter they attended 
evemog prayen on Thursdays and Snndaya, beeanse the King 
went there , and, under the pretence of reading their prayer 
books, had little tapers before them, which oast a light on their 
faces, and enabled the King to recognise them as he pessedL 
On the evenings when they knew he wonld not go scarcely 
one of them went. One evening, when the Kmg was expected, 
all the ladies had arrived, and were m their places, and the 
guards were at their doors. Suddenly Bnssao appeared in the 
Bangle place, litted his b&ton, and coed aloud, “ Guards of the 
King withdraw return to your quarters, the King ts not 
coming this evening" The guards withdrew but after they 
bad proceeded a short disUnoe, were stopped by bngadiors 
posted for the purpose, and told to return in a few minutes. 
Wbat Bnsaao bad said was a joke. The ladies at onoe began 
to murmur one to another lu a moment or two all the 
candles were put out, and the ladies, with but few exceptions, 
left the chapel Soon after the King arrived, and, much 
astonished to see so few ladies present, asked how It was that 
nobody was there. At the oonoluaion of the prayers Brisaac 
related what he had done not without dwelling on the piety 
of the Court ladies. The King and all who accompanied biro 
laughed heartily The story soon spread and these ladles 
would have strangled Bnssao if they had been able. 

The Duchesse do Bourgogne being m the family way this 
spring, was much Inconvenlanosd. The King wished to go to 
Fontainebleau at the commencement of the tine season, cod 
traiy to his usual custom, and had declared this wish In 
the mean time be desired to pay visits to Marly Madame 
do Bourgogne much amused Kim, he could not do without i>er, 
yet so much movement was not suitable to her state. Madame 
de Mainteuon was uneasy, and Fagon gently intimated his 
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opinion. This annoyed the King, accustomed to restrain him- 
self for nothing, and spoiled by having seen his mistresses 
travel when big with child, or when just recovering from their 
confinement, and always in full dress. The hints against going 
to Maily bothered him, but did not make him give them up. 
All he would consent to was, that the journey should be put 
off from the day after Quasimodo to the Wednesday of the 
folio iving week , but nothmg could make him delay liis amuse- 
ment beyond that time, or induce him to allow the Princess to 
remain at Versailles. 

On the following Saturday, as the King was taking a walk 
after mass, and amusing himself at the carp basin between the 
Chateau and the Perspective, we saw the Duchesse de Lude 
coming towards him on foot and all alone, which as no lady 
was with the King was a rarity in the morning. We under- 
stood that she had something important to say to him, and 
when ‘he was a short distance fi om her, we stopped so as to 
allow him to join her alone The interview was not long 
She went away again, and the King came back towards us 
and near the carps without saying a word. Each saw clearly 
what was in the wmd, and nobody was eager to speak. At 
last the King, when qiute close to the basin, looked at the 
principal people around, and without addressing anybody, 
said, with an air of vexation, these few woids. — 

“ The Duchesse de Bourgogne is hurt ” 

M. de la Rochefoucauld at once uttered an exclamation. M. 
de Roudlon, the Due de Tresmes, and Maidchal de Boufflers 
repeated in a low tone the words I have named; and M 
de la Rochefoucauld returning to the charge, declared em- 
phatically that it was the greatest misfortune m the world, 
and that as she had already wounded herself on other occasions, 
she might never, perhaps, have any more children. 

“And if so,” interrupted the King all on a sudden, with 
anger, “ what is that to me ? Has she not already a son , and 
if he should die, is not the Due de Berry old enough to marry 
and have one ? What matters it to me who succeeds me, — ^the 
one or the other ? Are they not all equally my giand- 
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ciiildTen ?* And immedwitely vnth impetuoaity he adf^ed, 
"Thank God, she la -woonded, eowe the -was to be so, and I 
shall no longer be annoved in my joameya and in ereiything 
I msb to do by the repxtj&entations of doctor* and the reaaon- 
mgs of matronn I shall go and come at mv pleesnre, and 
shall be left in peace," 

A silence to deep that an nnt might be heard to walk, sno* 
ceeded this strange ontbnrst. All eyes were lowered , no one 
scarcely dared to breathe. All remained stnpefied. Even the 
dome«tic9 and the gardeners stood motionless. 

This silence lasted more than a quarter of an hour The 
King broke it as he leaned npon a hnlnstrade to speak of a carp. 
Nobody repbed. He a Idreseed himself oflerwanla on the sob- 
ject of these caips to domestios, vrho did not ordinarily jom in 
the oonveraation. Nothing bat carps was spoken of with them. 
All waa iangnuhmg, and the King went away some tune after 
As soon as we dared look at each other out of his sight, onr 
eyes met and told alL Everybody them was fbr the moment 
the confidant of bis neighbonr We admired— we marvelled— 
we grieved, we shrugged onr shoiddera However distant may 
be that scene, it is always equally present to me. U. de la 
Rochefoucauld was m a fury and this time without beiog 
wrong. The chief Arayer was ready to hunt with affright , I 
myself examined everybody with my eyea and ears, and was 
•atiafied with myialf for having long since thought that the 
King loved and cared for himself alone and waa himself his 
only object in Hfe. TTus strange discourse sounded for and 
wide — much beyond Marly 

Let me here relate another anecdote of the King — a tnfle J 
waa witness of It waa on the Tth of May' of this year and at 
Marly The King walking round the gardens, showing tliem 
to Bergheyck, and talking with him opoti the approaclimg 
campoign In Flanders, stopped before one of the pavdiona. It 
was that occupied by Detmarets, who had t^ecently snccecded 
ChainiUart in the direction of the finances) and who waa at 
work wi thin with Somnel Bernard, the fareons lunker the 
richest man In Europe, and whone money cieallnc* were the 
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largest. The King observed to Desmnrets that be was very 
glad to see him with M. Bernard , then immediately said to 
this latter • 

“ You are just the man never to have seen Marly — come and 
see it now ; I will give you up afterwards to Desmarets ” 

Bernard followed, and while the walk lasted the King spoke 
only to Bergheyck and to Bernard, leading them everywheie, 
and showing them eveiythmg with the grace he so well knew 
how to employ when he desired to overwhelm I admired, and 
I was not the only one, this species of prostitution of the King, 
so niggard of his words, to a man of Bernard’s degree. I was 
not long in learning the cause of it, and I admired to see how 
low the greatest kings sometimes find themselves reduced 

Our finances lust then were exhausted Desmarcts no longer 
knew of what wood to make a crutch He had been to Pans 
knockmg at every door But the most exact engagements had 
been so often broken that be found nothing but excuses and 
closed doors Bernard, like the rest, would advance nothing. 
Much was due to him In vain Desmarets represented to him 
the pressing necessity for money, and the enormous gains he 
had made out of the King Bernard remained unshakeable. 
The King and the minister were cruelly embarrassed. Des- 
marets said to the King that, after all was said and done, only 
Samuel Bernard could draw them out of the mess, because it 
was not doubtful that he had plenty of money everywhere ; 
that the only thing needed was to vanquish his determmation 
and the obstinacy — even insolence — he had shown; that he 
was a man crazy with vanity, and capable of opemng his purse 
if the King deigned to flatter him. 

It was agreed, therefore, that Desmarets should invite Ber- 
nard to dinner — should walk with him — and that the Bang 
should come and disturb them as I have related- Bernard was 
the dupe of this scheme , he returned from his walk with the 
Kmg enchanted to such an extent that he said he would prefer 
ruining himself rather than leave m embarrassment a Prmce 
who had just treated him so giaciously, and whose eulogiums 
he uttered with enthusiasm ' Desmarets profited by this tnck 
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immedi&tely, and drew much more &om tt than be had propoeed 
to bimapiti 

The Prinoe de L^on had an adventure juet about this tnne, 
which made maoh noiae. He was a great, ngiy*, idle, nus 
(duevouB fellow eon of the Doo de Bohan who hod given him 
tt>6 title I have just named. He had aerved m one campaign 
very indolently, and then qnitted the anny, under pretence of 
in health, to serve no more. Glib in speech, and with the 
manners of the groat wodd, he was full of capnoee and fancacs , 
although a great gambler and spendthrift, he was miserly and 
oared only for hunselt He bad been enamoured of Florence, 
an aotreea, whom M. d Orleans had for a long tune kept, smd by 
whom he had children, one of whom is now Archbishop of 
Oambrai. M. de lAon had several children by this creft' 
tore^ and spent large sums upon her 'When he went in place 
of his fath^ to open the States of Bnttany ahe acoompamed 
him in a ooach and six horses, with a ridiculous scandal H3i 
father was m agony lest he should marry her He offered to 
hisun her dve thousand firanos a<year pension, and to take care 
of their chUdren, if IL de L^on would quit her But II. do 
Ldon would not hoar of this, and his father acoordmgly com- 
plamed to the King The King summoned H. de L6on mto his 
cabinet but the young man pleaded his cause so well tbore, 
that he gamed pity rather than condemnataoD Nevertheless, 
La Florence was earned away &cnn a pretty httle house at the 
Tomes, near Paris, where hL de L^on kept her and was put in 
a convent. hL de L6on became furious, for some time he 
would neither see nor speak of his DUher or mother and re* 
pulsed all idea of marrisige. 

At last, however, no longer hoping to see his actress, be not 
only consented, but wished to marry His parents were de- 
lighted at this, and at once looked about for a wife for him. 
Their choice fell upon the eldest daughter of the Due de Roque* 
Uure, who although humpbacked and extremely ugly was to 
be very nob some day, and was. In fact, a very good match 
The affiur had been arranged and concluded up to a certain 
point, wben all was broken ofi in consequence of the haughty 
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obstinacy with which the Duchesse de Roquelanre demanded 
a larger sum with M de L6on than M. de Eolian chose to 
give 

The young couple were in despair* M de Ldon, lest his 
father should always act in this way, as an excuse for giving 
bim nothing, the young lady, because she fenied slie should 
rot m a convent, through the av.aiice of her niothei, and nevei 
many She was more than twenty-four yeais of age; he was 
moie than eight and tweut}’’ She was in the convent of the 
Daughters of the Cross in the Faubouig St Antoine 

As soon as M de L6on learnt tliat the mariiage was broken 
off, he hastened to the convent , and told all to Mademoiselle 
de Roquelaure, played the passionate, the despainng, said, 
that if they waited for their paients’ consent they would never 
marry, and that she would lot in hei convent He pioposed, 
therefore, that, m spite of then paients, they should many 
and become their own guardians She agieed to this project, 
and he went away in order to execute it 

One of the most mtimate fnends of Madame de Roquelauie 
was Madame de la VieuviUe, and she was the only person 
{excepting Madame de Roquelauie heiself) to whom the Su- 
penor of the convent had permission to confide Mademoiselle 
de Roquelauie Madame de la Vieuville often came to see 
Mademoiselle de Roquelaure to take her out, and sometimes 
sent for her. M de L^on was made acquainted with this, and 
took his measures accordmgly. He jirocured a coach of the 
same size, shape, and fittings as that of Madame de la VieuviUe, 
with her arms upon it, and with three servants in her livery , 
he counterfeited a letter m her handwriting and with her 
seal, and sent this coach with a lackej' well-instructed to carry 
the letter to the convent, on Tuesday moinmg, the 29 th of 
May, at the hour Madame de la Vieuville was accustomed to 
send for her 

Mademoiselle de Roquelaure, who had been let into the 
scheme, carried the letter to the Superior of the convent, and 
said Madame de la Vieuville had sent for her Had the Su- 
peiioi any message to send ? 
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The Superior »ccustomed to ttieee mvitAtions, did not even 
look at the letter bat gave her consent at once. Uademoisello 
de Roquelaoro, aooompamed aoleij by her governess left the 
convent immediately and entered the ooaoh, which drove off 
directly At the first taming it stopped and the Pnoce 
de Ldon who had been in waiting, jomped in. The governess 
at this began to cry oat with all her might but at the very 
first sound M. de Ij^on thrust a bandLerohief into her mouth 
and stifled the noise The coachman meanwhile lashed hia 
horses and the vehicle went off at full speed to Bmyhres 
near Mdnilrtiontant, the country honee of the Dno de Lorges, 
my brother in law, and friend of the Pnnoe de L6on and who, 
with the Oomte de Rieui, awaited tbs runaway pair 
An interdicted and wandering pneet was in waibng, and as 
wxm ae they arrived mamed them. My brother in law then 
led these young people into a fine chamber where they 
w er e undressed, put to bed, and left alone for two or three 
hours. A good meal was then given to them, after whicli the 
bnde was put mto the ooacb with her attendant, who was in 
despair, and driven back to the convent. 

Mademoiselle de Boquelaure el once went deliberately to the 
Superior told her all that had happened, and then calmly went 
Into her chamber and wrote a fine letter to her mother, giving 
her an account of her mamage, and asking for pardon the 
Superior of the convent, the attendants, and all the household 
being, meanwbfle, in the utmost emotion at what bad occurred 
The rage of the Duchesse de RoqueUure at this inddont 
msj be imagined. In her first onreasoning fury she went to 
Usdame de la Vieuville, who all in ignorance of what btd 
happened, was utterly at a loss to understand her stormy and 

iniulUng reproadiee. At last Madame de Koquelaure saw that 

her friend was mnocent of all connection with the matter and 
tumod the cnrrent of her wrath upon M. de Won, against 
whom she felt the more indignant, inasmuch as he had treated 
her with much rcepect and attention since the rupture, and 
had thus, to some extent, gained her heart. Against her 
daughter she was slv> indignant, not only for what she had 
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done, but because she had exhibited much gaiety and freedom 
of spirit at the marriage repast, and had diverted the company 
by some songs. 

The Due and Duchesse de Rohan were on their side equally 
furious, although less to he pitied, and made a strange uproar. 
Their son, troubled to know how to extricate himself from this 
affaii, had recourse, to his aunt, Soubise, so as to assure himself 
of the King. She sent him to Pontchartrnin to see the 
chancellor. M. de L^on saw him the day after this fine 
marriage, at five o’clock in the morning, as he was dressing 
The chancellor advised him to do aU he could to gain tlie 
paidon of his father and of Madame de Roquelaure. But he 
had scarcely begun to speak, when Madame de Roquelauie 
sent word to say, that she was close at hand, and wished the 
chancellor to come and see her. He did so, and slie immedi- 
ately poured out all her griefs to him, saying that she came, 
not to ask his advice, but to state hei complaint as to a foend 
(they were very intimate), and as to the chief ofiicer of justice 
to demand justice of him When he attempted to put in a 
word on behalf of M de L^on, her fury burst out anew ; she 
would not hsten to his words, but drove off to Marly, where 
she had an interview with Madame de Maintonon, and by her 
was presented to the King 

As soon as she was in his presence, she fell down on her 
knees before him, and demanded justice m its fullest extent 
against M. de L^on. The King raised her with the gallantry 
of a prmce to whom she had not been indifferent, and sought 
to console her, but as she still insisted upon justice, he asked 
ner if she knew fully what she asked for, which was nothmg 
less than the head of M de L6oil She redoubled her entreaties 
notwithstanding this information, so that the King at last 
promised her that she should have complete justice With 
that, and many comphments, he quitted her, and passed into 
his own rooms with a very serious air, and without stoppmg 
for anybody 

The news of this interview, and of what had taken place 
soon spread through the chamber Scarcely had people begun 
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to pdty M a d a m e de RoquelaTire, than some, by averaioa for the 
grand imperial ana erf this poor mother, — the majonty aeuad 
by mirth at the idea of a creafcare, well fcnovm to be very ngly 
and humpbacked, being earned off by aach an ngly gallant, — 
bnrst out lao^nng, even to teazB, and with an uproar oompletdy 
BcandalouB Madame de Mam tenon abandoned beiaelf to mnth, 
like the rest, and corrected the othera at last, by saying it was 
not very charitable, in a tone that could impoee upon no ooe. 

Madame de Bamt-Simon and I were at Fans. We knew 
with all Fans of this affair bat were ignorant of tiie place of 
the mamage and the part M. de Lorges had had m it, when the 
third day alter the adventure 1 was startled out of my sleep at 
five o’dook in the morning, and saw my curtains and my win- 
dows open at the same tune, and Madame de Saint-Simon and 
her brother (M. de Lorges) before me. They related to me all 
that had oocurred, and then went away to consult with a akil 
ful person what course to adopt, leaving me to dmaa I never 
saw a man so crestf^en as M de Loige& He had oonfeesed 
what he had done to a clever lawyer who had much frightened 
him. After quitting him, he had hastened to us to make us go 
and see Foutohartrain. The most Benous things are sometunes 
aooompamed with the most ndioulous. H. de Lorgea upon 
amvmg knocked at the door of a bttle room whhh preceded 
the chamber of Madame de Saint-Simon. My daughter was 
lather unwell. Madame de Saint-Simon thought ehe was worae, 
and Bupposiug it was 1 who had knocked, ran and opened the 
door At the sight of her brother she ran hack to her bed, to 
whldi he followed her m order to relate his disaster She rang 
for the windows to be opened, in order that she might see 
better It so happened that ehe had taken the evening before 
a new servant^ a country gui of sixteen, who slept m the little 
room. M. de Lorgea, in a hurry to be off told this girl to make 
haste in opening ^ windows, and then to go awaj and close 
the door At this, the snnple girl, all amaied took her robe 
and her cotillon, wmt went upstairs to an old chamber-maid 
awoke her and with much bc^tation told her what had jast 
Uappened, and that ahe had lett by the bedside of Madamo de 
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Saint-Simon a fine gentleman, very young, aU powdered, curled, 
and decorated, who had driven her very quickly out of the 
chamber She was all of a tiemble, and much astonished. She 
soon learnt who he was The stoiy was told to us, and in spite 
of our disquietude, much diverted us 

We hmned away to the chancellor, and he advised the priest, 
the witnesses to the signatui’es of the maiTiage, and, in fact, all 
• concerned, to keep out of the way, except M de Lorges, whom 
he assured us had nothing to fear We went afterwards to 
ChamiUart, whom we found much displeased, but in little alarm 
The Kin g had ordered an account to be drawn up of the whole 
afiair Nevertheless, in spite of the uproai made on all sides, 
people began to see that the King would not abandon to pubhc 
dishonour the daughter of Madame de Roqiielaure, nor doom to 
the scaffold or to civil death m foreign countries the nephew of 
Madame de Soubise 

Fiiends of M and Madame de Roquelaure tried to arrange 
matters They repiesented that it would be better to accept 
the marriage as it was than to expose a daughter to cruel dis- 
honour Strange enough, the Due and Duchesse de Rohan 
were the most stormy They wished to drive a very hard bai- 
gain in the matter, and made proposals so out of the way, that 
nothmg could have been arranged but for the King He did 
what he had never done before in all his life , he entered into 
all the details , he begged, then commanded as master ; he had 
separate interviews with the parties concerned , and finally 
appointed the Due d’Aumont and the chancellor to draw up the 
conditions of the marriage 

As Madame de Rohan, even after this, still refused to give 
her consent, the King sent for her, and said that if she and her 
husband did not at once give m, he would make the marriage 
valid by his own sovereign authority Fmally, after so much 
noise, anguish, and trouble, the Contract was signed by the two 
families, assembled at the house of the Duchesse de Roquelaure 
The banns were published, and the marriage took place at the 
church of the Convent of the Cross, where Mademoiselle de 
Roquelaure had been confined since her beautiful marriage, 
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guarded night and day by ftva or six nuna. She entered the 
church by one door Pnnce de Ldon by another , not a compH 
ment or a word paaeed between them , the oorate eaid mmw , 
married them, they mormted a coach, and drove off to the 
house of a friend some leaguea from Faria. They paid for their 
folly by a cruel indigence which all their bvee, neither 

of them having survived the Due de Bohan Monsieur de Eoque* 
laure or Madame de Boqaelanra. They left uevend ohildTem 
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CHAPTER HI. 

The Due d’Orleans m Spain — Offends Madntne des Drsins and Madame do 
Mamtenon — ^Lazmess of M de Vendome in ITlanders Battle of Oude- 
narde — Defeat and Disaatera — Diliereiice of Mu deYendome andthe Duo 
de Bourgogne. 

The war this year proceeded much as before M. d’Orleans 
went to Spam again Before taking the field he stopped at 
Madiid to arrange matters. There he found nothing prepared* 
and everything in disorder. He was compelled to work day 
after day, for many hours, in order to obtain the most necessary 
supplies. This is what accounted for a delay which was mali- 
ciously interpreted at Paris into love for the Queen. M. le Due 
was angry at the idleness m which he was kept ; even Madame 
la Buchesse, who hated him, because she had formerly loved 
him too well, industriously circulated this report, which was 
beheved at Court, m the city, even in foreign countries, every- 
where, ^ save in Spain, where the truth was too well known. It 
was while he was thus engaged that he gave uttemnee to a 
pleasantry that made Madame de Maintenon and Madame des 
Ursms his two most bitter enemies for ever afterwards. 

One evening he was at table with several French and Spanish 
gentlemen, all occupied with his vexation against Madame des 
TJrsms, who governed everything, and who had not thought of 
even the smallest thmg for the campaign The supper and the 
wine somewhat affected M d ’Orleans Still full of his vexation, 
he took a glass, and, looking at the company, made an allusion 
in a toast to the two women, one the captam, the other the 
heutenant, who governed France and Spam, and that m so 
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coano and yet humorous a macnerj that it struck at ooce the 
imaginatioii of the guests. No oommont was made, but every 
body burst out laughing, sense of drollery overcoming prudence, 
for it was well known that the she-capttun was Madame de 
Maintenon, and the she-heutenant Madame des Ursirta. The 
health was drunk, although the words were not repeated, and 
the scandal was strange. 

Half an hour at most after this, Madame dea UninB was m* 
formed of what had taken place. She knew \veli who were 
meant by the toast, and waa transported with rage. She at 
onoe wrote an account of the circumsUnoe to iiadame de Mam- 
tenon, ■^ 0 , for her part, was quite as funoua. Ifide inr. 
They never pardoned M. d Orl^ns, and we shall see how \'ury 
nearly they succeeded m oomposaing his death. Until then 
Madame de Maintenon. had neother liked nor disliked M. 
d Orl^na. Madame des Ununs had omitted nothing in order 
to please liim. From that moment they swore the rum of this 
prince. All the rest of the King s life M. d Orltians did not Cul 
to find that Madame de Maintenon was an implatnble and cruel 
enemy The sad state to whidi she succeeded m reducing him 
influenced him dunng all the rest of bis life. As for Madame 
des Ursine, he soon found a change in her manner She endca- 
Touied that evetything should (ail that passed througli hU 
handa There are some wounds that can never be healed , and 
it must be admitted that the Duo s toast mflloted one espooally 
of that sort. He felt this , did oot attempt any recoudUation , 
and followed his ubual couree. I know not if he ever roiKintod 
of what he had said, whatever cause be may have had, so droll 
did it seem to him, but he has many times spoken of it since to 
me, laughing with all his might. 1 saw all the sad results 
which might arise from his speech and novortheless while n>- 
prooehlng M. dOrldans, I could not help laughing myself so 
well, so simply and so wittily oipressod was hia ndiculo of the 
government on this and the other aide of the Pyrcnceo. 

At last, M- le Due d Orleans found means to enter upon his 
but was so ill provided that he never was supplied 
with more than a fortnights milabtence m advance. Uo 
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obtained several small successes; but these were more than 
swallowed up by a fatal loss in another direction. The island 
of Sardinia, which was then under the Spanish Ciown, was 
lost thiough the misconduct of the viceroy, the Duke of 
Veragua, and taken possession of by the troops of the Ai'ch- 
duke. In the month of October, the island of Minorca also 
fell into the hands of the Ai'chduke. Port Mahon made but 
little resistance ; so that with this conquest and Gibraltar, the 
English found themselves able to rule in the Mediteriauean, to 
winter entire fleets theie, and to blockade all the ports of 
Spam upon that sea. Leaving Spam m this situation, let us 
turn to Flanders. 

Eaily in July, we took Ghent and Bruges by surprise, and 
the news of these successes was received witli the most un- 
bridled joy at Fontainebleau It appeared easy to piofit by 
these two conquests, obtained without difficulty, by passing the 
Escaut, burning Oudenaide, closing the countiy to the enemies, 
and cuttmg them off from all supphes Ours were very abund- 
ant, and came by water, with a camp that could not be at- 
tacked M de Vendome agreed to all this, and alleged nothing 
agamst it Theie was only one difficulty m the way, — his 
idleness and unwillingness to move from quarters where he 
was comfortable He wished to enjoy those quartern as long 
as possible, and maintained, therefore, that these movements 
would be just as good if delayed Monseigneur le Due de 
Bourgogne maintained on the contrary, with all the army — 
even the favourites of M. de Yendbme — that it would be better 
to execute the operation at once, that there was no reason for 
delay, and that delay might prove disastrous. He argued in 
vam Yenddme dishked fatigue and change of quarteis They 
inteifeied with the daily life he was accustomed to lead, and 
which I have elsewhere described He would not move 

Marlborough clearly seeing that M de Yenddme did not at 
once take advantage of his position, determined to put it out 
of his power to do so. To reach Oudenarde, Marlborough had 
a journey to make of twenty -five leagues Yendome was so 
placed that he could have gamed it m six leagues at the most 
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Marboroogh pul himaelf m moticai with bo much dihgeoee 
that he stole three forced marches before Vend6me had the 
shghteet snspidctn or icfonoatiou of them The nevrt reached 
him in time, but he treated it with contempt according to hn 
custom, aaBnnng hnnaelf that he ahonld ontfltnp the enemy by 
Bettmg out the next monnng Monseigneur le Doo de Bour 
gc^e pressed him to start that evening, snoh as dared repre- 
sented to him the necessity and the importance of doing sa 
AH was vain — m spite of repeated mformation of the enemy s 
march. The neglect was anch that bridges had not been 
thought of for a httle brook at the head of the camp which it 
was necessary to cross. 

On the next day Wednesday, the 11th of Jnly a par^of 
OUT troops, nnder the command of Bnon, which had been sent 
on m advance to tbe Escaut, discovered, after paesing it as 
they could, for the bndges were not yet made, all the army of 
the enemy bending round towards them, the rear of their 
columns touching at Oudenarde where they also had crossed. 
Biron at once despatched a messenger to the Princes and to M. 
de Vendfrme to inform them of this, and to ask for orders, 
Vendfitne, annoyed by informataon so different to what he ex- 
pected, maintained that it could not be true. As he was dis- 
puting, an officer arrived from Biron to confirm the news, but 
this only imtated Venddme anew, and made him more obsti- 
nate. A third meBsenger arrived, and then M. da Vendfime, 
still affecting disbelief of the news sent him, flew In a pawion, 
but nevertheless mounted his horse, wiymg that all this was 
the work of the devil, and that euch diUgonco was impo^lblo. 
He sent orders to Biron to attack the enemy, promising to sup- 
port him immediately He told the Pnnees at the same tame, 
to gently follow with the whole of the army while bo placed 
himself at the heed of lus columns, and pushed on briskly to 
Biron 

Biron meanwhile placed his troops as well as he could on 
ground very unequal and much cut up He wished to caecule 
the order ho had received, lees from any hopes of aucre^ In a 
combat so vastly disproportioned than to secure hiurieif 
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the blame of a general so ready to censure those who did not 
follow his instructions But he was advised so strongly not 
to take so hazardous a step, that he refrained Maidchal 
Matignon, who ainved soon after, indeed specially prohibited, 
him fiom acting 

Willie this was passing, Biron heard sharp firing on his left, 
beyond the village He hastened there, and found an encoun- 
ter of infantry going on. He sustained it as well as he could, 
whilst the enemy were gaming ground on the left, and, the 
giound being difficult (there was a lavine there), the enemy 
were kept at bay until M de Venddme came up The troops 
he brought were all out of breath As soon as they airived, 
they threw themselves amidst the hedges, nearly all in 
columns, and sustained thus the attacks of the enemies, and an 
engagement which every moment grew hotter, without having 
the means to ai range themselves m any order The columns 
that ai lived from time to time to the lelief of these were as 
out of breath as the others, and were at once sharply chaiged 
by the enemies, who, being extended m lines and in order, 
knew well how to profit by our disorder The confusion was 
very great . the new-comers had no time to rally , there was a 
long interval between the platoons engaged and those meant to 
sustam them , the cavalry and the household troops were mixed 
up pell-mell with the infantry, which increased the disorder to 
such a pomt that our troops no longer recognised each other 
This enabled the enemy to fill up the ravine with fascines 
sufficient to enable them to pass it, and allowed the rear of 
their army to make a grand tour by our right to gam the head 
of the ravine, and take us m flank there 

Towards this same right were the Princes, who for some- 
time had been looking from a mill at so strange a combat, so 
disadvantageously commenced. As soon as our troops saw 
pouring down upon them others much more numerous, they 
gave way towards their left with so much promptitude that 
the attendants of the Princes became mixed up with their 
masters, and aU. were hurried away towards the thick of the 
fight, with a rapidity and confusion that were mdecent The- 
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Prmcee ihowed thetoselvea evBrjrwhere, and in jdaoee the moat 
exposed displaying much valour and coolneis, encouraging tte 
men praising the officers, «mVlng the principal officer* -what 
■was to be done, and telling M. de VandAme what they thought. 

The ineqaalitj of the ground that the aneoues found m ad 
vancing after having driven in onr right, enabled oar men to 
rally and to reaut Bat this reaistanoe was of short dorahon. 
Every one bad been engaged in hand to-hand combats every 
one was worn out with lamtude and despair of succeea, and a 
confaaion bo general and eo unheard-ot The honiebold troops 
owed their escape to the miatake of one of the enemy a officers, 
who carried an order to the rod coeta, thinking them hia own 
mem He waa taken, and seeing that he was about to share 
the pen! with our troopa, wanmd them that they were gomg 
to be aurrounded. They retired m some disorder and so 
avoided this. 

The disorder increased, however every moment Nobody 
recognised his to>op All were pell mall,— cavalry, infantay 
dragoons, not a bfUtohon not a sqnadroQ together and all in 
confosion, one upon the other 

Night came. We had lost much ground, one-half of the 
army had not finished amviDg In this snd iituntion the 
Princes consulted with M. de VendAme as to what was to be 
done. He, fnnous at being so terribly out of his reckoning, 
afironted everybody UouBeigneur le Buo de Bourgogne 
wished to speak, but VendAroe mtoxicated with choler and 
anthonty closed hia month, by saying to him in an unperioo* 
voice before eveirybody • That he came to the army only on 
condition of otx^ing him." Those enormous words pro- 
nounced at a moment in which everybody felt eo tembly the 
weight of the obedience rendered to his idleness and obstinacy 
made everybody tremble with mdignaliom The young Pnneo 
to whom they were addressed, besHatod, mastered himvelf and 
kept ailenoe. VendAme went on declaring that the battle was not 
lost — that it could bo recotninenced the next morning when 
the re*t of the army had arrived and so om No one of coo 
sequence cared to reply 
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Fiom every side soon came infoimation, however, that the 
disorder was extreme Puysdgur, Matignon, Sousternon, 
Cheladet, Puyguyon, all brought the same news Vend6rae, 
seeing that it was useless to resist all this testimony, and beside 
himself ^vith rage, cried, " Oh, very well, gentlemen I I see 
clearl}' what you wish. We must retire, then;” and look- 
ing at ^lonseigneur le Due de Bourgogne, he added, '‘I know 
you have long wished to do so, Monseigneur ” 

These words, which could not fail to he taken in a double 
sense, were pronounced exactly as I relate them, and were 
emphasized in a manner to leave no doubt as to their significa- 
tion. Monseigneur le Due de Bouigogne remained silent as 
before, and for some time the silence was unbroken At last, 
Puys^gui interrupted it, by asking how the retreat was to he 
executed Each, then, spoke confusedly Yendbme, in his 
turn, kept silence from vexation or embaiTassment ; then he 
said they must march to Ghent, ^vlthout adding how, or any- 
thing else 

The day had been very fatiguing , the retreat was long and 
perilous The Princes mounted their horses, and took the 
road to Ghent Vendome set out without giving any orders, or 
seeing to anything The general officeis returned to their 
posts, and of themselves gave the order for retreat Tet so 
gieat was the confusion, that the Chevaher Rosel, lieutenant- 
general, at the head of a hundred squadrons, received no orders 
In the morning he found himself with his hundred squadions, 
which had been utterly forgotten He at once commenced his 
march , bat to retreat in full daylight was very difficult, as he 
soon found He had to sustain the attacks of the enemy during 
several hours ot his march 

Elsewhere, also, the difficulty of retreating was great Fight- 
ing went on at various points aM mght, and the enemy were on 
the alert Some of the troops of our right, while debatmg as 
to the means of letieat, found they were about to be surrounded 
by the enemy The Yidame of Amiens saw that not a moment 
was to be lost He cned to the light horse, of which he was 
Captain. “ Follow me,” and pierced his way through a hne of 
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the ememy s cavaliy He then fonnd lumtelf m front of n Im© of 
Infantry which fired upon him, but opened to give him paj»- 
Bage. At the eune moment, the household troops and others, 
profiting by a movement so bold, foUowed the "Vidame and hii 
men, and all eeoaped together to Ghent, led on by the Yldame, 
to whose sense and oourage the safety of these troops was 
owing, 

II. de Vendfcne arrived at Ghent, between seven and eight 
o’clock in the morning Even at thiw moment he did not for 
get Lb disgusting habits, and m soon aa he set foot to ground 
m Bight of all the troops as they by, — then at ones 

went to bed, without giving sny orden, or seeing to anything, 
and remained more than Uurty hours without nsing, m order 
to repoee himself after his ^tigues. He learnt that Ifonsei* 
gneuT de Bourgogne and the army had pushed on to Lswen 
deghem , but he paid no attantioax to it, and oontluned to sup 
and to sleep at Ghent seveEral days nnoing, without atteudlDg 
to anything. 
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CELAJTER 17. 

Conflicting Reports — Attacks on the Due de Bourgogne — ^The Duchesse de 
Bourgogne acts against Yendome — Weakness of the Due — Cunning of 
Yendome — The Siege of Ldle — Anxiety for a battle — Its delay — Conduct 
of the King and Monseigneui — A picture of Royal Family feeling — The 
Siege of Lme — Conduct of the Marechal de Bouffleiu. 

As soon as Monseigneur le Due de Bourgogne arrived at Lawen- 
deghem, lie "wrote a short letter to the Eong, and referred him 
for details to M de Vend6me But at the same time he "WTote 
to the Duchesse, very clearly expressmg to her where the 
fault lay M de VendQme, on his side, wrote to the King, and 
tried to persuade him that the battle had not been disadvan- 
tageous to us. A short time afterwards, he wrote again, telbng 
the King that he could have beaten the enenues had he been 
sustamed, and that, if, contrary to his advice, retreat had 
not been determined on, he would certainly have beaten them 
the next day. For the detaiLs he referred to Monseigneur le 
Due de Bourgogne 

I had always feared that some ill-fortune would fall to the 
lot of Monseigneur le Due de Bourgogne if he served under M. 
de Tend6me at the army. When I first learnt that he was 
going to Flanders with M de Yend6me, I expressed my 
apprehensions to M de Beauvilliers, who treated them as im- 
reasonable and ridiculous He soon had good cause to admit 
that I had not spoken without justice Our disasters at 
Oudenarde were very great We had many men and officers 
killed and wounded, four thousand men and seven hundred offi- 
cers taken prisoners, and a piodigious quantity missmg and dis 
VOL IL D 
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AB tbwft ]oaB 0 s were aa I have shown, entirely dae 
to the laxinoes and inattention of K. de Yenddme. Tet the 
fnend* of that GenenJ— and ho had many at the Court and m 
the army— actaoDy hod the audacity to lay the blamo upon 
Monsedgneor lo Dno de Bonrgogno. This was what 1 had fore- 
aeon, vuL, H. do Venddme in oaae any mufortane ooonrred 
wonld be enre to throw the harden of it upon Uonseigneor le 
Dqo do Bonrgogne. 

Albdroru, who as I hare aafd, was one of M. d« Yondime# 
creatnree, pahltshed a deoeitinl and impudent letter in •which 
he endcftvonrod to prove that M. do Vondftroo bad acted 
throughout Uka a good gemend, but thot he hod boon thwarted 
by Uonseigneur le Ihio de Bourgogne. This letter was dis- 
tributed evotywher^ and -weiH served the purpose for which It 
■was intended. Another •writer, Campistron— a poor, starving 
poet, roady to do anything to live — wont farther He wrote a 
letter in which ifenaoignonr lo Hne de Eemrgogno ■was porwa 
ally attaokod in die tendeioat pednta, and in whieh Uordchal 
Ifatignon wos said to merit a coort-martial for having oouft* 
soiled retreat. This letter like the other although circulated 
with more procantion, •was shown even in the enffa and in the 
theatree , in tho public places of gambling and debauoheiy , on 
tlie promenades and amongst tie newsvendore. Ooploa of H 
•were oven shown in the pronnoes, and in foreign oounlnes, 
but always with much orcumspectipn. Ajiotber Jotter soon 
aflcrwaxds appeared apologising for Id. de Vendfimo This was 
written by Cointo d Evroux, end sras of much the same tone as 
the two othora. 

A powerful cabal was in fact got up against Monwignour do 
Bourgogne. Yaudeviiles, verses, ntrodous songa against him, 
ran all over Pans and the provinces with a licence and s 
rapidity tliat no ono chocked, while at the Court, the libortlno* 
and the faohionabko applauded, so that iu sir days it was 
thought disgraceful to speak with any moftsure of tl»U Prince, 
even m his father « hmiao. 

Mndamo de Bourgogne oould not witiwa* all thla uproar 
egaioit her husband, without feolin*, seMiWj aflectod by it- 
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procoedlng, « leegoe was formed with Franoe against the 
Emperor by all the stotee of Italy The King (Lonis XTV ) 
accepted, however, too late a progeot he himaelf ooght to have 
proposed and executed. He lost perhaps the most predoui 
opportunity he bod had dnnng all hii reign. The step he at 
last took was eo i^porent ^lat it alarmed the allies, and put 
them on their guard. Except Flande?^ they did nothing m 
any other spot, and tamed all their attention to Italy 

Let OB return, however to Flondeia. 

Prmoe Eughne, with a large booty gathered m Arton and 
elsewbere, had fixed himself at Bnisaela He wished to bear 
off his ^>oila, which required more than fire tbonsand waggons 
to carry it, and which consisted in great part of provisions, 
worth three million five hundred thousand francs, and set out 
with them to jom the army of the Ouke of Marlborough Our 
troopa oould not, of ooutae, be m ignorance of this. IL de 
Vendftme wished to attack the convoy with half his troops. 
The project seemed good, and, m case of suoceas would have 
thought results equally bonoonhle and naefuL Mooseigneor 
de Bourgogne, however, opposed the attack, I know not why , 
and M. de VendOme, so obstinate until then, gave in to hire m 
this case. His object was to rum the Pnnce utterly for allow 
ing such a good chanoe to escape, the blame resting entirely 
upon him, Ohfltinaoy and aadaaty had served M. de Ven- 
dhme at Oudenarde he expected no itm a auccess now from 
his deference. 

Borne anxiety was felt just about this time for LHle which 
it was feared the enemy would lay tiege to, Boufflers went to 
command there, at his own requesty and found the place ver> 
ill gamsoned with raw troopa many of whom had never smelt 
powder M, do Veodhme, however laughed at the idea of the 
»Joge of Xiille, as something mad and ndiculous. Nevertheles*. 
fhe town was invested on the I2tb of August, as the Kingdufj 
learned on the I4th- Even then tfntterj did its work. The 
friends of Vend6rae declared that such an enterprise was the 
beat thing that could happen to Fronce, as the besiegers, 
inferior in nombora to our army were sore to bo mi«rabf> 
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beaten M. de Vendome, in the meantime, did not budge from 
the post he had taken ap near Ghent The King wrote to him 
to go with his army to the relief of Lille. M de Yenddme still 
delayed , another courier was sent with the same result At 
this, the King, losing temper, despatched another courier, with 
orders to Monseigneur de Bourgogne, to lead the army to Lille, 
if M. de Yenddme refused to do so. At this, M de Yenddme 
awoke from his lethargy He set out for Lille, but took the 
longest road, and dawdled as long as he could on the way, 
stopping five days at Mens Puenelle, amongst other places 
The agitation, meanwhile, m Paiis, was extreme The King 
demanded news of the siege from his courtiers, and could not 
understand why no couriers amved It was generally expected 
that some decisive battle had been fought. Each day mcreased 
the uneasiness The Prmces and the piincipal noblemen of the 
Court were at the army Every one at YersaiUes feared for the 
safety of a relative or friend. Prayers were oflered everywhere 
Madame de Bourgogne passed whole nights in the chapel, when 
people thought her in bed, and drove her women to despair. 
EoUowmg her example, ladies who had husbands at the army 
stirred not from the churches Gaming, conversation ceased 
Fear was pamted upon every face, and seen m every speech, 
without shame. If a horse passed a little qmckly, everybody 
ran without knowmg where The apartments of OhamiUart 
were crowded with lacqueys, even mto the street, sent by people 
desiring to be informed of the moment that a courier arrived , 
and this terror and uncertainty lasted nearly a month The 
provinces were even more troubled than Pans The King 
wrote to the Bishop, in order that they should offer up prayers 
in terms which smted with the danger of the time. It may be 
judged what was the general impression and alarm 

It IS true, that m the midst of this trepidation, the partisans 
of M de Yenddme affected to pity that poor Prince Eugene, and 
to declare that he must mevitably fad m his undertalong , but 
these discourses did not impose upon me. I knew what kind 
of enemies we had to deal with, and I foresaw the worst results 
from the idleness and mattention of M de Yenddme. One 
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Gvening in the preaenoe of OhanxiUajt and 6ve or six other* 
annoyed by the oonverBation -wrlddi passed I offered to bet four 
pistoles that there would be no general battle, and that laHe 
would be taken without being relieved. This strange propoei 
tion excited mueh snrpnse and caoeed many questions to be 
addressed to me. I would explam nothing at all , but BUf- 
tamed my proposal in the English manner and my bet wu 
taken , Oani, who accepted it> thanking me for the preaent d 
four [ostolee I was making him, as he said. The stakes were 
placed in the hand of OhamUlart. 

By the next day the news of my bet had spread abroad, and 
made a frightful uproar The partisans of M. de Vendftme, 
knowing I was no frnend to them, took tbfat opportumty to 
damage me in the eyes of the King They so sncceeded 
that I entirely lost favour with him, witbont however suspect- 
ing it, for more than two months. All that I could do then, 
was to let the storm pass over my head and keep eolenb tc u 
not to make matters worse. 

Meanwhile, M. de Venddme continued the inactive pohoy ha 
had hitherto followed. In despite of reiterated advice froni 
the Bang, be took no steps to attack the enemy llonseigneur 
de Bourgogne was for doing to^ but Vendftme would make no 
movement As before too, he contrived to throw all the bUme 
of his inactivity upon Monseigneur de Bourgogne. He sue 
oeeded bo well in making this believed that his foIlowerB m 
the army cried onl against the followers of Monseigneur de 
Bourgogne wherever they appeared. OhamiUart was sent by 
the King to report upon the state and position of our troops, 
and if a battle had taken pltoe and pror^ nofisroaiable to us, 
to prevent eueh sad results as had taken place after Ramillie*- 

ObamlllArt came bock on the 18tli of September No battle 
had. been fought, but JL do VendAme felt sure, he said of 
cutting off all suppliea from the «iemy and thus compoUiog 
theta to raise the siege. 

The King bad need of these intervil« of consolation and 
hope. Master ns he might bo of bis words and of his features, 
he profoundly felt the poworiessneas to resist bis enemies tb** 
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he fell into day by day. What I have related about Samuel 
Bernard, the banker, to whom he almost did the honoui’s of his 
gaidens at Marly, iu order to draw from him the assistance he 
had refused, is a great pioof of this It was much remaiked 
at Fontainebleau, just as Lille was invested, that, the city of 
Paris coming to harangue him on the occasion of the oath 
taken by Bignon, new Pr6v6t des Marchands, ho replied, not 
only with kmdness, but that he made use of the term “ giati- 
tude for his good city,” and that in doing so he lost coun- 
tenance, — two things which during all his reign had never 
escaped him. On the other hand, ho sometimes had intervals 
of firmness which edified less than they surpiiscd When 
everybody at the Comd. wns hi the anxiety I have already 
described, he offended them by going out every day hunting 
or walking, so that the}" could not know, until aftei his return, 
the news which might anive when he was out. 

As foi Monseigneui, he seemed altogether exempt from an- 
xiety After Kamillies, when everybody was waiting for the 
return of Cliamillart, to learn the tiuth, Monseigneur wont 
away to dine at Meudon, saying he should learn the news soon 
enoush Fiom this time he showed no more interest in what 
was passing. When news was brought that Lille was invested, 
he turned on his heel before the letter announcing it had been 
read to the end The King called him back to hear the rest. 
He returned and heard it. The reading finished, he went 
away, without offering a woid Entering the apartments of 
the Princesse de Conti, he found thcie Madame d’Espinoy, who 
had much property m Flanders, and who had wished to take a 
trip there. 

“ Madame,” said he, sraihng, as he arrived, " how would you 
do just now to get to Lille And at once made them ac- 
quainted with the investment. These things really wounded 
the Prmcesse de Conti Arnvmg at Fontamebleau one day, 
during the movements of the army, Monseigneur set to work 
reeitmg, for amusement, a long bst of strange names of places 
m the forest 

“ Dear me, Monseigneur,” cried she, " what a good memory 
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you havo. What a pity it is loaded with such thmgn onlyP 
If he felt the reproach, he did not profit by it. 

As for Mgr le I>uc de Bourgf^a, Moneeignour (hia fiUher) 
was ill-disposed towards htm^ and readily swallowed all that 
was said in his dispraise. Monseigneur had no sympathy with 
the piety of his son, it constrained and bothered him. The 
cabal wen profited by this. They succeeded to such an extant 
in alienatang the father from the scai, that it is only stnct 
truth to say that no one dared to speak well of Monseigneur le 
Due de Bourgogne m the presence of Monseigneur From this 
it may be imagined what was the hcence and freedom of speech 
elsewhere agamst tbiw Pnnee. They reached such a pomt, in- 
deed that the King, not danng to complam pnbhcly against 
the Pnnee de Conti, who hated Venddme, for speaking m 
favour of Monseigneur de Bourgogne, reprimanded him sharply 
m reality for having done so but ostensibly because he bad 
talked about the aEairs of Handera at bis surtePa M ada m e de 
Bourgogne did all she could to turn the current that was 
setting in against her husband , and in this she was assistsd 
by Madame de Mamtanon, who was annoyed to the last degree 
to see that other people had more mfluenoe over the Kmg than 
the had. 

The siege of Lille meauwhfle oontinued, and at last it began 
to be seen that) instead of attempting to fight a grand battle 
the wisest oourse would be to throw assistance into the place. 
An attempt was made to do so but it was now too late. 

The besieged, under the guidance of Mar^chal Boufllers, who 
watched over all, and attended to all, in a man ner that gaiood 
him all hearts, made a gallant and determined resistance. A 
volume would be necessary in order to relate all the marvels of 
capoCTty and valour displsyed in this defence. Our troops dis- 
puted the ground inch by inch. They repulsed, three time* 
running, the enemy from a mill, took it third time and 
burnt it. They sustained an attack, in throe places at once of 
ten thousand men, from mne o'clock in the evening to three 
o clock in the morning witljout gi\ mg way They re-captured 
the sole traverse the enemy bad been able to take from them- 
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They drove out tlie "besiegers from tlie prqjectmg angles of the 
counterscarp, which they had kept possession of for eight days. 
They twice repulsed seven thousand men who attacked their 
covered way and an outwork , at the thud attack they lost an 
anirle of the outwork, hut remained masters of all the rest 

So many attacks and engagements tenibly weakened the 
garrison On the 28th of September some assistance was sent 
to the besieged by the daring of the Chevalier de Luxembourg. 
It enabled them to sustain with vigoui the fresh attacks that 
were directed against them, to repulse the enemy, and, by a 
grand sortie, to damage some of theii works, and kill many of 
their men But all was in vain The enemy leturned agam 
and again to the attack Eveiy attempt to cut off theii sup- 
pbes failed Finally, on the 23id of October, a capitulation 
was signed. The place had become untenable , three new 
breaches had been made on the 20th and 21st, powder and 
ammunition were failing ; the provisions were almost all eaten 
up . there was nothing for it but to give m. 

Marechal Boufflers obtained all he asked, and retired into 
the citadel with aU the prisoners of war, aftei two months of 
resistance He offered discharge to aU the soldiers who did 
mot wish to enter the citadeh But not one of the six thousand 
he had left to him accepted it They were all ready for a new 
resistance, and when their chief appeared among them their 
joy burst out in the most flattering praises of him. It was on 
Friday, the 26th of October, that they shut themselves up in 
the citadeh 

The enemy opened their trenches before the citadel on the 
29 th of October On the 7th of November they made a giand 
attack, but were repulsed with considerable loss But they 
did not flinch from their work, and Boufflers began to see that 
he could not long hold out. By the commencement of De- 
cembei he had only twenty thousand pounds of powder left ; 
very little of other mumtions, and still less food. In the town 
and the citadel they had eaten eight hundred horses. Boufflers, 
as soon as the others were reduced to this food, had it served 
upon his own table, and ate of it like the rest The King, 
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leanung in what state the 0 e soldkra were, perBonally sent word 
to Bonffleis to BaTrender bat the Mai^ohal, even aAer he had 
received this order, delayed many days to obey it 

At last 'want of the commonest neoeesanee, and able to 
protraot his defence no longer he heat a parley signed a captt> 
nlataon on the 9tli of December obtaining all he ashed, and re- 
tired from LiTlft , Prince Eng^^ne, to whom he surrendared, 
treated him with mnch distmobon and friendship mvited him 
to dinner several tuaaa, — overwhelmed him, in fact with 
attention and oivilitiee. The Pnnce was glad indeed to have 
brooght to a saooeeafol isbue each a diffioolt siege. 
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CHAPTER T. 

EqmTc--.'"! po'^tiouof tho Due de Bourgogne — H ib wenTc conduct — Conceal- 
naent of a battle from the King — Return of the Due de Bourgogne to 
Court — Incidents of hia reception — Monseigneur — Reception of the JIiic 
de Berry — Beliaviour of the Due do Bourgogne — Anecdotes of Gainiches 
— Return of VendOme to Court — His shir begins to wane — Contrast of 
BoutBci-s and Vendbme — Cliamdlart’s project for retaking Lillo — How it 
was defeated by Madame de Maintenou. 

The position of Monseigneur le Dac do Bourgogne nt tbo army 
continued to be equivocal. He was constantly m collision with 
M. de Vend6me. Tbe latter, after tbe loss of Lille, wished to 
defend tbe Escaut, without any regard to its extent of forty 
miles. The Due de Bourgogne, as far as be dared, took the 
part of Berwick, who maintained that the defence was impos- 
sible The Kang, healing of all these disputes, actually sent 
Chamillart to the ai my to compose them , and it was a cm lous 
sight to behold this penman, this financier, actmg as arbiter 
between generals on the most delicate operations of war. 
Chamillart continued to admire Vend6me, and tieated the Due 
de Bourgogne with little respect, both at the aimy, and, after 
his return, in conversation with the Kmg. His report was 
given in presence of Madame de Maintenon, who listened with- 
out danng to say a word, and repeated everything to the 
Duchesse de Bourgogne. We may imagine what passed be- 
tween them, and the anger of the Princesse against the 
minister. Eor the present, however, nothing could he done. 
Berwick was soon afberwaids almost disgraced. As soon as he 
was gone, M. de Vendome wrote to the King, saying, that he 
was sure of preventmg the enemy from passmg the Escaut — 
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that he answered for it on his head. With snob a guarantee 
from a man m snob favour at Oourt, who coold doubt 1 Te^ 
shoTtly after, Marlboroogh crossed the Escaot m four places, 
end Yendfime actually wrote to the King, begging him to re- 
member that be had always declared the defence of the Eacant 
to be impossible I 

The cabal made a great noise to cover this monstrous auda- 
city and endeavoured to renew the attack ogainat the Due de 
Bourgogne. We shall see what success attended their efforts. 
The army was at Soisaona, near Toumai in a profound tran 
quillity the opium of which had gained the Duo de Bourgogne, 
when news of the approach of the enemy was brought^ II. de 
YendGme advanced in that direction, and Bent word to the 
that he thought he ought te advance on the morrow with all 
lua army The Duo was gomg to bed when he received the 
letter and although it was too late to repulse the enemy was 
much blamed for continuing to undress hiniMJ f, and putting off 
action till the morrow 

To this fault he added another He had eaten , H wu 'rery 
early and it was no longer proper to march. It was necessary 
to wait fresh orders from iL do Yenddme. Toornai was near 
The Bno de Bourgogne wont there to have a game at tennis. 
This sudden party of pleasure strongly scandalised the army, 
and raised all manner of unpleasant talk. Advantage was 
taken of the young Princes imprudonoe to throw upon liim 
the blame of what was caused by tho negligence of M. de Yeii- 
dfime. 

A senous and disastrous action that toot place during these 
operations was actually kept a secret from the King until tho 
I)ao de la Tr£moilIe whose son was engaged there let oat tho 
truth. Annoyed that tho King said nothing to him on tlio way 
in which his son hod distmguisbod himself ho took the oppor 
tunit} whilst he was serving tlie King, to talk of tho pa^vigo of 
the Escaut, and said that his son s regiment had much suffered. 
-How sufferedr cried tho King, “nothing has bapi)ened^ 
■Whereupon tho Due related all to him. Tho King listened 
with tho greatest attention and questioned him and adralttr' 
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before everybody that he knew nothing of all this. His sur* 
pnse, and the surprise it occasioned, may be imagined. 

It happened that when the King left table, Chamillart unex- 
pectedly came mto his cabinet He was soon asked about the 
action of the Escaut, and why it had not been reported. The 
minister, embarrassed, said that it was a thing of no conse- 
quence The King continued to press him, mentioned details, 
and talked of the legiment of the Pnnce of Taiento Chaiml- 
lart then admitted that what happened at the passage was sa 
disagreeable, and the combat so disagreeable, but so httle im- 
poitant, that Madame de Maintenon, to whom he had reported 
aU, had thought it best not to trouble the King upon the 
matter, and it had accordingly been agreed not to trouble him 
Upon this singular answer the King stopped short m his ques- 
tions, and said not a word more 

The Escaut being forced, the citadel of Lille on the point of 
bemg taken, our army exhausted with fatigue was at last dis- 
persed, to the scandal of everybody , for it was known that 
Ghent was about to be besieged The Princes received orders 
to return to Court, but they insisted on the propriety of remain- 
mg with the army. M. de Vendome, who began to fear the 
effect of his rashness and insolence, tried to obtain the permis- 
sion to pass the wmter with the army on the frontier He was 
not listened to The Prmces 'received orders most positively to 
return to Court, and accordmgly set out. 

The Duchesse de Bourgogne was very anxious about the way 
m which the Due was to be received, and eager to talk to him 
and explain how matters stood, before he saw the Eong or any- 
body else 1 sent a message to him that he ought to contrive 
to anive after midnight, m order to pass two or thiee hours 
with the Duchesse, and perhaps see Madame de Mamtenon 
early in the mornmg My message was not received, at any 
rate not followed The Due de Bourgogne arrived on the 11th 
of December, a httle after seven o’clock m the evening, just as 
Monseigneur had gone to the play, whither the Duchesse had 
not gone, m order to wait for her husband. I know not why 
he abghted m the Cour des Princes, instead of the Great Court, 
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I WBfl pot then m the apartooenta of the Oomteae© de Ron^, 
from which I ooold see all that paaaedL I came down, and eaw 
the Pnnoe aaoending the stepe between the Does de BeanviUieTS 
and Be la Rocheguyon, who happened to be there. He looked 
quite aatiiified, was gay and laughing, and spoke right and 
left. I bowed to h i m . He did me the honour to embrace me 
in a way that showed me he knew better what was going on 
than how to maintain hia dignity He then talked only to me 
and whlapeored that he knew what I had said. A froop of 
courtiers met him. In their midst he passed the Great Hall of 
the Guards, and instead of going to Madame de Mamtenons by 
the private door though the nearest way went to the great 
puhho entrance. There was no one there but the King and 
Madame de Maintenon, with Pontchartrain , for I do not coant 
the Buoheaae de Bourgogne. Pontohartnuu noted well irhat 
passed at the mtarview and related it ad to me that \eiy 
evening 

As soon as in Madame de libintenon a apartment was beard 
the nunouT which usually precedes such an amval, the King 
became sufficiently embarraased to change oounUnance aev'eral 
times. The Buoheose de Bourgogne appeared somewhat tremn 
loua, and fluttered about the room to hide her trouble, pretend 
mg not to know exactly by whidi door the Pnnx» would arrive. 
Madame de Mamteiion was tboogbtluL Suddenly all the dooia 
flew open the young Pnnee advanced towards the Kiog who, 
master of himself, more than any one ever was, lost at once aB 
embarrassment, took two or three step* towards his grandson 
embraced him with some demonstration of tendomcas, spoke of 
his voyage and then pointuig to the PnneosBe, said, with a 
smiling countenance “Do you say nothing to berT The 
Pnnee turned a moment tov, her and answered respectfully, 

as if he dared not turn away from the King, and did not move. 
He then minted Madame de Maintenon, uho received him wcU- 
Talk of travel, beds, roads and eo forth lasted oU standiog 
some half-quarter of an hour then the King said it would not 
bo fair to deprive him any longer of tho pleasure of being alone 
vnth Madame la Butlioaso de Lourgogno and that the> would 
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have time enousfb to see eaeh other. The Prince made a bov?" 
to the King, another to Madame do Mnintenon, passed before 
the few ladies of the palace who bad taken courage to put their 
heads into the room, entered the neighbouring cabinet, where 
he embraced the Duchesse, saluted the ladies who were there, 
that is, kissed them, remained a few moments, and then went 
into his apaitment, where he shut himself up ith the Duchesse 
de Bouigogne. 

Their tete-a-tite lasted two hours and more just towards the 
end, Madame d’O. was let in , soon after the Maidchale d’Estrees 
entered, and soon after that the Duchesse de Bourgogne came 
out with them, and returned into the Great Cabinet of Madame 
de Maintenon. Monseigneur came there as usual, on returning 
from the comedy Madame la Duchesse de Bourgogne, troubled 
that the Due did not hurry himself to come and salute his 
father, went to fetch him, and came back saying that he was 
putting on his powder ; but observing that Monseigneur was 
little satisfied with this want of eagerness, sent again to hurry 
him. Just then the Maidchale d’Esti ees, haii -brained and hght, 
and fr’ee to say just what came mto lier head, began to attack 
Monseigneur for waiting so tianquiUy for his son, instead of 
gomg himself to embrace him This random expression did not 
succeed Monseigneur replied stiffly that it was not foi him to 
seek the Due de Bouigogne ; but the duty of the Due de Bour- 
gogne to seek him. He came at last The reception was pretty 
good, but did not by any means equal that of the King Almost 
immediately the King lang, and eveiybod}" went to the supper- 
room 

During the supper, M le Due de Berry arrived, and came to 
salute the King at table To greet hvm all hearts opened. 
The Kmg embraced hun very tenderly Monseigneur only 
looked at him tenderly, not danng to embrace his (youngest) 
son in presence of the King All piesent courted him He 
remained standing near the King aU the rest of the supper, and 
there was no talk save of post-horses, of roads, and such h'ke 
trifles The King spoke sufficiently at table to Monseigneur le 
Due de Bourgogne , but to the Due de Beriy, he assumed a 
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ytry different »ir Afterwards, there wes a supper for the Ihc 
de Berry m the apartments of the Dncheese de Bourgogne , but 
the conjugal unpatienoe of the Ihie de Booi^ogne out it ntber 
too short. 

I expressed to the Duo de Beauvilliers, with my aooustomed 
freedom, that the Duo do Bourgogne seemed to me very gay on 
returning from so ead a campaign. He oonld not deny this, 
and made np his mind to give a hint on the snbjeoi. Ereiy 
"body indeed blamed so misplaced a gaiety Two or three dan 
after his arrival the Bnc de Bonigogne passed three honia with 
the King m the apartments of Madame de Maintenon. 1 was 
afraid that his pety would withhold him from letting oat on 
the subject of M. de VendAme, but I heard that he spoke on 
that sulgect withont restraint, impelled by the adnce of th® 
Hnohease de Bourgogne, and also by the Bno de BeauviDiOT, 
•who set hu oonsmenoe at ease. His account of the campaign, 
of aSaira, of things of advioee, of proceedinga, "was oomplets. 
Another perhaps, less virtaona, might have used weightier 
terms, but at any rate cprerything was said with a complete- 
ness beyond aH hope, if wo oonaider who spoks and who hstened- 
The Duo concluded with an eager prayer to be given an army 
in the next campaign, and •with the promise of the King to that 

effect. Boon after an explanation took place with lIoDseigneur 

at Meudon, Mademoiselle Ohoin being present With the latter 
he spoke much more in private sbe bad taken bis part with 
Monseignenr The Dachoase de Bourgogne bad gained her 
over The connection of this girl mth lladame do Maintenoo 
•was beginning to grow •veiy dose indeed. 

Qamaches had been to the army with the Duo de BourgogTl^ 
and being a fi'ee-tongned man bad often spoken oat very 
sharply on the puerilities xn ■which be indoiged in company 
with the Duo de Berry Induencod by his example. One day 
returning from mass. In company •with the Duo on a cntknl 
day when he would rather have aeon him on horseback, he aald 
aloud, ** You will certainly ■win the kingdom of Jiearen, bnt as 
for the kingdom of the earth Pnnco Eugene and llarlliorougb 
know how to seek it better than yon " U bat ho mid Quite a« 
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publicly to the two Princes on their treatment of the King of 
England, was admirable That Prince (known as the Chevalier 
de St Georges) served incognito, with a modesty that the 
Princes took advantage of to tieat him with the gi'catest indif- 
ference and contempt Towards the end of the campaign, 
Gamaches, exasperated with their conduct, exclaimed to them 
m the presence of everybody : Is this a wager ? speak frankly , 
if so, you have won, there can be no doubt of that ; but now, 
speak a httle to the Chevalier de St Georges, and treat him 
more pohtely” These sallies, however, were too public to 
produce any good effect They were suffered, but not at- 
tended to 

The citadel of Lille capitulated as we have seen, with the 
consent of the King, who was obliged to acknowledge that the 
Mar^chal de Boufflers had done all he could, and that further 
defence was impossible Pnnee Eugene treated Bouffleis ivith 
the greatest possible consideration. Tlie enemy at this time 
made no secret of their intention to invest Ghent, which made 
the dispersal of our army the more shameful; but necessity 
commanded, for no more provisions were to be got. 

M. de Yendome arrived at Yersaalles on the morning of 
December 15 th, and saluted the King as he left table. The 
King embraced him with a sort of enthusiasm that made his 
cabal triumph. He monopolised all conversation during the 
dinner, but only trifles were talked of The King said he would 
talk to him next day at Madame de Maintenon’s. Tliis delay, 
which was new to him, did not seem of good augury. He went 
to pay his respects to M. de Bourgogne, who received him well 
m spite of all that had passed. Then Yenddme went to wait 
on Monseigneur at the Prmcesse de Conti’s : here he thought 
himself in his stronghedd. He was received excellently, and 
the conversation turned on nothings He wished to take ad- 
vantage of this, and proposed a visit to Anet His surprise and 
that of those present were great at the uncertam reply of Mon- 
seigneur, who caused it to be understood, and rather stiffly too, 
that he would not go Yenddme appeared embarrassed, and 
abridged his visit. I met him at the end of the gallery of the 
voiu n E 
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new wing, as I was coming from M. d© BeauvilLeia, hrrning 
towards the steps in the middle of the gallery He was alonei 
withont torches or valets, with AlWroni, followed hy a man I 
did not know I saw hrm by the light of my torches , we 
sainted each other pobtely thon^ we had not much aeqaamt* 
ance one with the other He aeemed chagntied,and wasgomg 
to M dn Marne, hia oonnsel and principal support. 

Next day he passed an bonr with the King at Madame de 
Maintenon a. He remameJ eight or ten daya at VeraaiUea or 
at Mendon, and never went to the Hnehesae de Bourgogne a 
This was nothing now for hrm. The nuxtaro of grandeur and 
irregulanty which he bad long affected seemed to him to hare 
freed bun from the most mdispenaable dntie*. His Abb£ AIb^- 
roni showed himself at the Kings mass m the character of a 
courtier with unperuDeled effinnleiy At last they went to 
Anet Even before he went he perceived some diminution m 
hia position, aince he lowered himself so fer as to innto people 
to come and see him,-- he, who m fonner years made it a favoar 
to receive the most distinguished persons. He soon percei«vd 
the fallmg>cff m the number of his visit43Ta. Some excused 
themselves from going, others promised to go and did not. 
Every one made a difficulty aboot a journey of fifteen leagues, 
which the year before, wai considered as easy and as necessary 
as that of Marly Vendfime remained at Anet until the first 
voyage to Marly when he came and be always came to Marly 
and Meadon, never to Versaflleav until the change of which I 
ahall soon have occasion to apeak. 

The Mar^chal do Bouffiers returned to court from his fino 
hnt unsuccessful defence of Lille, and was received in a 
tnumphant manner and overwhelmed with honoars and 
rewards. This contrast with Venddme was remarkable the 
one raised by force of trickeiy, heaping up mountains like the 
giants, leaning on vice, lies, andoaty on a cabal imm/cal to 
the atate and its hem,* a factitious hero, made such by will m 

ft tf* A/rUir^ Tbii Hlattimte* tb* ptvb»U/»pocT7rk*i 
e'aii/ci*.* 
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despite of truth , — the other, without cabal, with no support 
but virtue and modesty, was inundated with favours and the 
applause of enemies was followed by the acclamations of the 
pubhc, so that the nature of even courtiers changed, and they 
were happy in the recompenses showered upon him > 

Some days after the return of the Due de Bourgogne, 
Ohevemy had an interview with him, on leaving which he 
told me what I cannot refram from relating here, though it is 
necessarily with confusion that I write it He said that, 
speaking freely with him on what had been circulated during 
the campaign, the Prince observed that he knew how and with 
what vivacity I had expressed myself, and that he was in- 
formed of the manner in which the Pnnee de Conti had given 
his opinion, and added that with the approval of two such 
men, that of others might be dispensed with Cheverny, a 
very truthful man, came full of this to tell it to me at once. I 
was filled with confusion at being placed beside a man as 
superior to me m knowledge of war as he was m rank and 
birth ; but I felt with gratitude how well M. Je Beauvdhers 
had kept his word and spoken in my favour 

The last evenmg of this year (1708) was very lemarkable, 
because there had not yet been an example of any such thing 
The King havmg retired after supper to his cabinet with his 
family, as usual, Chamillart came without being sent for He 
whispered in the Bang’s ear that he had a long despatch from 
the Mar^chal de Boufflers Immediately the Kang said good- 
night to Monseigneur and the Prmcesses, who went out wath 
every one else, and the King actually worked for an hour 
With his mmister before gomg to bed, so excited was he by the 
great project for retaking Lille > 

Smee the fall of Lille, in fact, Chamillart, impressed with 
the importance of the place being m our possession, had laid 
out a plan by which we were to lay siege to it and recapture 
it One part of his plan was, that the King should conduct 
the siege m person Anothei was, that, as money was so 
difficult to obtain, the ladies of the Court should not accom 
pany the King, as their piesence caused a large meiease of 
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expense for cama^^ea, seirajitB, end so on. He ooaflded hfs 
project to the King, under a atnot promifle that it shonld be 
kept secret fitnn Miuiame de Mjontenon. He feered, end with 
reason, that if she heard of it she wnold object to being 
seperated from the King for snch a long time as wonld bo 
neoeasary for the si^je. OhamiHart was warned that if he 
acted thus, hiding his plan from Madame de itaintenon, to 
whom he owed everything, she would aasnredly mm him, but 
he paid no attention to the warning He felt all the danger 
he ran, but he was oourageons , he loved the State, and, if I 
may say so, he loved the King aa a mittress. He followed Mi 
own eonneels then, and made the King acquainted with hn 
project 

The King was at onoe delighted with It He entered into 
the details submitted to by OhamiUart with the liTellast i®* 
terest End promised to cany out all that was proposed. He 
sent for Boofflen, who had returned from IdUe, and having ss 
I have said, reoompensed him for his brave defence of that place 
with a peerage tmd other m&Hcs of fevoor despatched him 
privately into Flanders to mah» preparations for the siege. 
Ihe abandonment of Ohent by our tmpe, after a short and 
mieerable defence, made him more than ever anxious to cany 
out this scheme. 

Bat the King bad been so nnosed to keep a secret from 
Madame de Mamtanon, that he felt himself constrained in 
attempting to do so now He confided to her, therefore, the 
admirable plan of ChamiHart 8be bad tbe address to bide her 
snrpnso, and the strength to diasimnlate pcafeotly her vexation , 
she praised the project, she appeared charmed with it, 
entered into the details, she ^x>ke of them to ChamillMt, 
admired hia seal, his labour, hU diligence, and, abore all, bis 
ability in having conceived and rendered possible so fine *0*^ 
grand a project. 

From that moment, however she forgot nothing in order to 
ensure its lailare. The first eight of It had made her tremble. 
To be separated from tbe King donng a long siege , to abandon 
him to a minister to whom be would bo grateful for all the 
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CHAPTER VL 

TramenJoiM OoW fn Fmnce — Wint«™ of 1706-1709 — Ftniiyftn mhI tk# 
Amina — InUr^areikoa oi tha ParilMninta of Puia tad Dljcn — DmdM 
Mlaiij of the Pboj^— N avr Taxai — Foroed lAboor— 
Oananl — Ttw-r tfryH 

coBion of Bt Gonerlin — Offetfnga of Plata to tho-Eng— llia o oa tg ct of 
Um Paopla — A Bnad Blot, luv appaaaad. 

Omt of the reaeoQA &Iad&cD6 de llamtenon bad brought fonwd« 
which much asaurtad her m opposing the aiege of L il le, wu the 
exoeasiTe cold of this winter The winter was, m &ot, terrible , 
the memory of nian ooold find no parallel to it The 
oMTipi iaddanly on Twelfth Night, and lestod nearij two 
mnntim^ beyond all recoUootioii. In foor days the Some and 
all the other nyers were fromn, and, what had never been •een 
before, the eea &ose all along the coasts, so as to bear carts, 
even heavily laden, upon It, Curious obeerven pretended that 
tblw cold snrpaased what had ever been felt in Sweden and 
Denmark, The tnbnnala were closed a oonaiderahle tuna. 
The worst tbmg was, that it completely thawed for seven or 
eight days, and then. &oxb as rudely as before. This 

censed the complete defitructiQn of all kinds of vegetatloa 
even fhrft-treee, and others of the most hanty kind, wars 
destroyed. The violence of the oold was sneh, that the 
strongest elixtrs und the most epintnotts liquors broke their 
bottles m cupboards of rooms with Area in them, and surrounded 
by ohimn^B, m several parts of the cbAteau of Terwlllea, as I 
myself was evening supping with tha Duo do Villeroy, m 
hi* little bed room, I naw bottles that had come from a well- 
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heated kitchen, and that had been put on the chimney-piece of 
this bed-ioom (which was close to the kitclicn), so fio/cn, that 
pieces of ice fell into our ghv^ses as wo poured out fiom them. 
The second fiost mined eveiy thing Tlioio weie no walnut- 
trees, no olive-trees, no applo-tiecs, no vines left, — none worth 
speaking of, at least The other trees died in gieat numboi*3, 
the gaidens peiislied, and all the giain m the earth. It is 
impossible to imagine the desolation of this genoial lum 
Eveiybody held tight his old giain. The price of biead 
incieased in pioportion to the despair' for the next harvest. 
The most knowing le-sowcd bailey whcie there had been 
wheat, and were imitated by the majoiity They weie the 
most successful, and saved all ; but the police bethought 
themselves of piohiluting tins, and lepented too late! Divers 
edicts weie published respecting giain, lesearches were made 
and gianaiies tilled, commissioneis weie appointed to scour 
the piovinces, and all these steps contiibuted to increase the 
general dearness and poveitj’’, and that, too, at a time when, as 
was attenvaicLs pioved, there was enough corn in the countiy 
to feed all France for tv/o yearn, without a fresh eai being 
reaped 

Many people believed that the liuance gentlemen had 
'clutched at this occasion to seize upon all the com in the king- 
dom, by emissaiies they sent about, in order to sell it at what- 
ever price they wished for the profit of the King, not for- 
getting theii o^vn The fact that a laige quantity of corn that 
the King had bought, and that had spoiled upon the Loire, 
was thrown into the water in consequence, did not shake this 
opinion, as the accident could not be hidden. It is certain 
that the price of corn was equal in aU the markets of the 
realm , that at Pans, commissioners fixed the piice by force, ' 
and often obliged the vendors to raise it m spite of themselves, 
that when people cried out, "How long will this scarcity 
last^” some commissioneis m a market, close to my house, 
near St Germam des Pr^s, replied openly, "As long as you 
please,” moved by compassion and indignation, meaning 
thereby, as long as the people chose to submit to the regula- 
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tion, according to 'which no corn entered Pana, except on to 
order of D’Argenson. D’Argenaon waa the lientenant of police. 
The bakers were treated with the utmoet ngonr in order to 
keep up the prioe of bread aJl oTer France. In the provmcee, 
oncers called intendante did what D^Argeoaon did at Pans. 
On all the marketa, the com that 'waa not sold at the hoar 
fixed for doting waa forcibly earned off, thoee who, firom pity, 
sold their com lower thaji the fiTAd i&te were poniahed with 
cmelty 1 

Marshal, the King's smgeon, had the courage and the 
probity to tell all theae things to the Eling, and to state the nn* 
ister opinlona it gave rise to *Tnnng all even the most 

enlightened. The King appeared tooohed, was not offended 
with ifnrdohal, bat did nothing. 

In eeveral places large gtorea of com ■were collected by the 
govemment aothontiee, bat with the greatest possible secrecy 
Private people were expresdy forbidden to do this, and in* 
formers were enooorsged to betray them. A poor fello'w, 
having bethought >ilrn*nlf of informing ag ainji t 01^ of the 
storee aDaded to above, was aeverely ponished for his pains. 
The Faiiiament aaaemhled to debate apon these disorden- It 
came to the resolatictn of sabmittmg vanoos propoasls to the 
King , which it deemed likely to improve the condition of the 
country, and offered to sand its ConseiDers to exaxnino into the 
conduct of the monopohsta. As soon aa the King heard ol 
thin, he fiew into a etrange paasinn, and his first intentaon 'was 
to send a harsh meamge to the Parliament to attend to law 
trials, nnH not to mix with matters that did not oonoem it. 
The chancellor did not dare to represent to the King that wiist 
thft Parliament 'Wished to do belonged to its provinoe, bat 
raJmivj >iitt> by reprosantuig the respect and affeotian ■with 
which the Parlmment regarded him, and that he ■was master 
either to aocept or refdse its offers. No reprimand was given, 
therefore, to the Parliament, but ic was informed that the King 
prohibited it from meddling with the com qaestioo. However 
accustomed the Parliament, as well as all the other poblio 
bodies, might be to bomiliations, it was axocedingly ■vexed bv 
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this tieatment, and obeyed -with the gieatest grief The pubKc 
tvas, nevertheless, much afiected by the conduct of the Parlia- 
ment, and felt that if the Finance Mmistry had been innocent 
in the matter, the King would have been pleased with what 
had taken place, which was m no respect an attack on the ab- 
solute and unbounded authoiity, of which he was so vilely 
jealous. 

In the country a somewhat similar incident occuiied. The 
Parliament of Bui gundy, seeing the province in the direst ne- 
cessity, wrote to the Intendant, who did not bestn himself the 
least in the world In this piessing danger of a muideious 
famine, the members assembled to debate upon the couise to 
adopt Nothing was said or done moie than was necessary, 
and aU with infinite disci etion, yet the King was no soonei in- 
foimed of it than be giew extiemely iriitated He sent a 
severe repnmand to this Parliament , prohibited it from med- 
dhng again in the matter, and oideied the Piesident, who had 
conducted the assembly, to come at once to Court to explain 
his conduct He came, and but for the intervention of M le 
Due would have been deprived of his post, irreproachable as 
his conduct had been. He received a sharp scolding from the 
King, and was then allowed to depart At the end of a few 
weeks he returned to Dijon, where it had been resolved to re- 
ceive him in triumph , but, like a wise and experienced man, 
he shunned these attentions, an'anging so that he amved 
at Dijon at four o’clock in the morning. The other Parlia- 
ments, with these examples before them, were afraid to act, and 
allowed the Intendants and their emissaries to have it aU their 
own way. It was at this time that those commissionei’s were 
appointed, to whom I have already alluded, who acted under 
the authority of the Intendants, and without dependence of 
any kmd upon the Parhaments True, a court of appeal 
against their decisions was established, but it was a mere 
mockery The members who composed it did not set out to 
fulfil their duties until three months after havmg been ap- 
pointed. Then, matters had been so arranged that they re- 
ceived no appeals, and found no cases to judge. All this dark 
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work remained, therefore, m the hands of B Argenaon and the 
Intendouts, and ife oontmoed to be 4one with the soma harsh 
iiflfta as eyer 

Withont pasaing a more definite judgment on those who m- 
Tented and profited by this scheme, it may be said that there 
has scarcely been a century which has produced one more mys- 
tenous, more darmg, better arranged, and resulting in an 
oppression so enduring, so sure, so cruel. The sums it pro 
doced were innumemhle, and innumerable were the people 
who died literally of hunger and those who perished after 
wards of the maladies caused by the extremity of misery, m 
numerable also were the fftTnUtwi who were rumed, whose nun 
brought down a torrent of other flla 

Despite all this, payments, hitherto most itnctly made, 
b^^ to oeasa Those of the onstomB, those of the divsit 
loans, the diTidends upon the Hdtel de YiUe — m all tunas 
ao sacred — all were suspended, these last alone oontumed, but 
with delays, then with retrenchmeDta, which desolated nearly 
aU the of Pons and many others. At the same tune 

the taxes — increased, moltaphed, and exacted with the most 
extreme ngour — completed the deTostation of France. Ereiy 
thing rote incredibly m pricey while no thing was left to buy 
with, even at the cheapest rate and although the m^on^ of 
the cattle had penshed for wont of food, and by the mueiy of 
those who kept them, a new monopoly was ettabhshed upon 
homed beasts. A great number of people who, in preceding 
yean, used to relieve the poor found themselves so reduced u 
to be able to subsist only with greet difficulty and many of 
them received alms m secret. It is impossible to say how 
many others laid siege to the hospitals, until then the shaoio 
and punishment of the poor, how manj ruined hospitals re- 
vomited forth their inmate to the pubho choigo— that is to 
say sent them away to die actually of hunger and how many 
decent families shut themselves np m garrets to die ot want 

It ia imp nftxi hlft to saj moreo\ er, how all this nuseiy 
wanned up gpatl and chanty or how munenae were the alma 
distnbuteil. But want lamvaoing each luatant, an mducreot 
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iind tyrannical chanty imagined new taxes for the benefit of 
the poor. They weie imposed, and, added to so many otheis, 
vexed numbers of people, who were annoyed at bemg com- 
pelled to pay, who would have preferied giving voluntaiily. 
Thus, these new taxes, instead of helping the poor, really took 
away assistance from them, and left them woise oft’ than be- 
fore The stiangest thing of all is, that these taxes m lavour 
of the pool weie perpetuated and appropriated by the Kmg, 
and are received by the hiiaucieis on Im account to this day as 
a branch of the levenue, the name of them not having even 
been changed. The siune thing has happened Avith respect to 
the annual tax for keeping up the highways .ind thoroughfares 
of the kingdom The majority of the budges were bioken, and 
the high roads had become impiacticable Trade, which suf- 
fered by this, awakened attention The Intendant of Cham- 
pagne determined to mend the roads by parties ot men, whom 
he compelled to work for nothing, not even givmg them bread. 
He was imitated everywhere, and was made Counsellor of 
State The people died of hunger and misery at this work, 
while those who overlooked them made fortunes In the end 
the thmg was found to be impracticable, and was abandoned, 
and so were the roads But the impost for making them and 
keepmg them up did not in the least stop duiing this experi- 
ment or smce, nor has it ceased to be appropriated as a branch 
of the Kang’s levenua 

But to return to the year 1709 People never ceased won- 
dering what had become of all the money of the realm Nobody 
could any longei pay, because nobody was paid the country- 
people, overwhelmed with exactions and with valueless pro- 
perty, had become msolvent trade no longei yielded anything 
— good faith and confidence were at an end. Thus the King 
had no resources, except m terror and m his unhmited power, 
which, boundless as it was, faded also for want of havmg some- 
dung to take and to exercise itself upon. There was no more 
circulation, no means of re-establishing it All was perishmg 
step by step, the realm was entuely exhausted, the troops, 
even, were not paid, although no one could imagme what was 
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done with the millions that came into the King’s coSen. The 
nnfed soldiers, disheartened too at being so badlj oommanded, 
were always nnsnceossfril , there was no capacntym generals or 
miuisteis , no appointment except by whim or mtngoe , nothing 
was punished, nothing exammed, nothing weighed there was 
eqnal impotence to snstom the war and bnng about peace tU 
snSbred, yet none dared to pat the hand to thia arch, tottenng 
as it was and ready to fall 

This was the frightfol state to which we were reduced, 
when envoys were sent into Holland to try and hnog 
about peace. The picture is exacts, fiuthftil, and not over- 
charged It was necessary to present it as it was, in order to 
explam the extremity to which we were reduced, the enormity 
of the concessions which the King made to obtam peace, and 
the vunble miracle of Him who sets bounds to the lea^ by 
which France was allowed to escape from the hands of Foropo, 
resolved and ready to destroy her 

Meanwhile the money was re-colned , and ri* increase to a 
third more than Ita intrinsio valne, bronght some profit to the 
King, but mm to pnvate people, and a disorder to trade which 
completed ita annihilation. 

Samuel Bernard, the banker overthrew all Lyons by hi* 
prodigious bankruptcy, which caused the most terrible resolts. 
Lesmoreta him as much as poaeible. The discredit 

into which paper money had fAilftn, was the cause of his firilure. 
He had issued notes to the amount of twenty miUions, and 
owed ftlzaoefc as mnch at Lyons. Fourteen millions were given 
to him in »jciignAtan rm, m order to draw him out of hi* diffl 
cultxea. It if pretended that ho found m ea n s to gain much b> 
his bankruptcy, but thi« seems doubtful. 

The winter at length possed away In the spring so tatny 
disorders took place m the market of Paris, that more guard* 
thnn usual woTO kept m the city At Samt Bock there wa* * 
disturbance, on account of a poor fellow who hsd fallen, a 
been trampled under foot , and Iho crowd, which was > ery 
was very insolent to D Argenson Lieutensnt of Police, who 
hastened there. M. do la Rochefoucauld, who had rstiroJ 
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the coui t to Chenil, on account of his loss of sight, received an. 
atiocioiis letter against the King, in which it was plainly 
intimated that theie were still Ravaillacs left in the world ; 
and to this madness was added an eulogy of Biutus* M de 
la Kochefoucauld at once went in all haste to the King witli 
this letter His sudden appearance showed that something 
important had occuiied, and the object of his visit, of course, 
soon became known He was very ill received for coniing sn 
publicly on such an eirand The Dues de BeauviUiers and 
de Bouillon, it seems, had received similar letters, hut had 
given them to the Bang privately. The King for some days 
was much troubled, but after due reflection, he came to the 
conclusion that people who menace and warn have less mten- 
tion of committing a crime than of causmg alarm 

What annoyed the King more was, the mundation of 
placards, the most daiing and the most unmeasured, against 
his peison, his conduct, and his government — placards, which 
for a long time were found pasted upon the gates of Paris, the 
chuiches, the public places, above all upon the statues , which 
dunng the night weie insulted in various fashions, the marks 
being seen the next mornmg, and the inscnptions erased. 
There were also, multitudes of veises and songs, in which 
’ nothing was spared. 

We were in this state until the 16th of May. The procession 
of St Genevieve took place This procession never takes place 
except m times of the direst necessity , and then, only m virtue 
of orders from the King, the parhament, or the Archbishop of 
Pans On the one hand, it was hoped that it would bring succour 
to the country ; on the other, that it would amuse the people. 

It was shortly after this, when the news of the arrogant de- 
mands of the allies, and the vam attempts of the King to obtain 
an honourable peace became knovna, that the Duchesse de 
Giammont conceived the idea of ofienng her plate to the King, 

to replenish his impoverished exchequer, and to afibrd him 

« 

* The mind recoils with horror from the wretch to whom such an idea 
could have presented itself amidst the blessmgs which the absolute authority 
of Louis XrV was showermg upon the country. 
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means to carry on the war She hoped that her example vooH 
be followed all the Oonrt, and that she alone would have 
the merit and the profit of aagf^eaiin^ the idea. Unfortunately 
for thia hope, the Duo, her htuband« spoke of the prcgect to 
Marshal Bonfflers, who thooght it eo good, that he noised it 
abroad and made snch a atcr exhorting eyerybodj to adopt it, 
that he passed for the inventor and no mention was made of 
the Duo or the old Duobeaee de Gnumnont^ the latter of whom 
was much enraged at thin. 

The project made a great hubbub at the Ooort. Nobody 
dared to refuse to offer hia plat^ yet each offered it with much 
regret Some had been keeping it as a last resource, which 
they were very sorry to deprive themselves of, others feared 
the dirtmea ai copper and earthenware , others agam were 
annoyed at being obliged to imitate an nngratefnl fashion, ah 
the merit of which would go to the inventor It was m vam 
that Pontohartram objected to the prcgeoi as one from which 
only tnfling benefit oould be denv^ and which would do 
great mjury to Praooe by acting u a proclamation of ifs em* 
borrassed state to all the world, at home and abroad The 
King would not hsten to his reasonings, bnt declared himself 
wilhng to receive all the plate that was sent to him as a free- 
will offering He announced thm and two means were indi 
Gated at the same tune, which all good atmens might follow 
One was, to send their plate to the King s goldsmith the other, 
to send it to the Mini. Those who m^e an nnoonditional gift 
of their piste, sent it to the former who kept a regnter of the 
TiMTiPf and of the nnmber of marts he received. The Kmg 
regularly looked over this list* at least ai first, and promised m 
general terms to restore to everybody the weight of metal they 
gave when his afiairB permitted — a promise nobody bebeved in 
or hoped to see executed. Those who wished to be pihd for 
their plate sent it to the Mint It was weighed on amvol tbs 
namea were written, the marks and the date, payment was 
made according as money could be found. Many people were 
not sorry thus to saU their plate without shame. Bat the loo 
and the damage were mesUmable in admirable orrameets of 
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all kinds, with which much of the plate of the rich was embel- 
hshed 

When an account came to he drawn up, it was found that 
not a hundred people were upon the list of Launay, the gold- 
smith , and the total pioduct of the gift did not amount to three 
millions I confess that I was very late in sendmg my plate. 
"When I found that I was almost the only one of my rank using 
silver, I sent plate to the value of a thousand pistoles to the 
Mint, and locked up the rest All the great people turned to 
earthenware, exhausted the shops where it was sold, and set the 
tiade m it on fire, while common folks continued to use their 
silver. Even the King thought of using earthenware, having 
sent his gold vessels to the Mint, but aftei wards decided upon 
plated metal and silver ; the Pimces and Princesses of the blood 
used crockery. 

Eie three months were over his head the King felt all the 
shame and the weakness of having cousented to this surrender- 
mg of plate, and avowed that he repented of it. The munda- 
tions of the Loire, which happened at the same time, and 
caused the utmost disorder, did not restore the Court or the 
pubhc to good humour The losses they caused, and the dam- 
age they did, were very considerable, and rumed many private 
people, and desolated home trade. 

Summer came The dearness of all things, and of bread in 
particulai, continued to cause frequent commotions all over the 
realm. Although, as I have said, the guards of Paris were 
much increased, above all in the markets and the suspected 
places, they were unable to hinder disturbances from breaking 
out In many of these D’Argenson nearly lost his life. 

Monseigneur amvmg and returmng from the Opera, was 
assailed by the populace and by women in great numbers cry- 
ing, “ Bread ' Bread !” so that he was afraid, even m the midst 
of his guards, who did not dare to disperse the crowd for fear of 
worse happemng He got away by throwing money to the 
people, and promising wonders , but as the wonders did not 
follow, he no longei dared to go to Pans 

The King himself from his wmdows heard the people of Ver- 
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Baillea cnrjing aloud in the etreot The di«coui*8* tiej' held 
were danng and contmual mthe streets and publio , tli«jr 
uttered complainto, sharp, and but little measared against the 
government, and even agamst the King s person , and even ex 
horted each other no longer to be so endunng, saying that 
nothing worse oould happen to them than what they steered, 
dying as they were of starvation. 

To amnse the people the idle and the poor were empbyei^ 
to level a rather large hillock: which remamed upon the Boule* 
yard, between the Portes St. Denis and St Martin , and for all 
salary bod bread in small qoantitiM was distributed to these 
workers. It happeued that on Tueeday morning, the 26th of 
August, there was no bread for a large number of these people. 
A woman amongst others coed oat at this, which excited the 
rest to do likewise. The archers appointed to watch over these 
labourers, threatened the woman , she only oned the louder, 
thereupon the archers seised her and indiscreetly put hear m ao 
adjoining pillory In a moment all her oompanioni ran to her 
pulled down the pilbry, and sooured the streets, phliging 
the bakers and pastryoooks. One by one the shops closed. 
The disorder mcreased and spread through the neighbouring 
streets , no harm was done anybody but the ary was ** Bread 1 
Bread P and bread was aeixed ererywbere. 

It so fell out that MAr&hal BoufBers, who little thought 
what was happening, was in the neighbourhood, cai l Jin g upon 
his notary Surpnsod at the fright he saw everywhere, sikI 
learning the cauae, be wished of himself to appease it Aocom- 
pamed by the Doc de Qranunout, he directed himself toward* 
the scene of the distarbanoo, aHhoogh advised not to do w- 
When he arrived at the top of the Bue St. Denis, the crowd 
and the tumult Tnariw hijn judge that it would be best to slight 
from his coaoh. He advanced, therefore, on foot with the Due 
do Grammont *Juopg the fbrlous and infinite crowd of people* 
whom he asked the cause of this uproar promised them 
spoke bis best with gentlenass bat flmineos, sud remoastrsted 
with them. He was to. Cries, several ti me s repeated 

of ‘ Vive M. le llarrfchal de Boufilers,” burst from the crowd 
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M de Boufflers walked thus with M de Grammont all along the 
Rue aux Ours and the neighbouring streets, — into the very 
centre of the sedition, in fact The people begged him to repre- 
sent their misery to the King, and to obtain for them some 
food He promised this, and upon his word being given all 
were appeased and all dispersed with thanks and fiesh accla- 
mations of “Vive M le Marechal de Boufflem He did a real 
seivice that day. D’Argenson had marched to the spot with 
troops , and had it not been for the Maiechal, blood woulu 
have been spilt, and things might have gone very far. 

The Maiechal had scarcely reached his own house m tlip 
Place Royale than he was informed that the sedition had 
broken out with even gieatei force in the Faubouig St Antoine 
He lan there immediately, With the Due de Giammont, and 
appeased it as he had appeased the other. He returned to 
his own home to eat a mouthful or two, and then set out foi 
Versailles. Scarcely had he left the Place Royale than the 
people in the streets and the shopkeepers cried to him to have 
pity on them, and to get them some bread, always with “Vive 
M le Maiechal de Boufflers He was conducted thus as far as 
the quay of the Louvre. 

On anivmg at Versailles he went straight to the King, told 
him what had occurred, and was much thanked He was even 
offered by the King the command of Pans, — troops, citizens, 
police and all , but this he declined. Pans, as he said, havmg 
already a governor and proper officers to conduct its affairs. 
He afterwards, however, wiUmgly lent his aid to them in 
office, and the modesty with which he acted brought him new 
glory 

Immediately after, the supply of bread was carefully looked 
to. Paris was filled’ with patrols, perhaps with too many, but 
they succeeded so well that no fresh disturbances took place 
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OHAPTKE Vir 

H. de TAudfime (mt of &Taixr^D«ktb aol duncUir ot the Pidnoe de Ocnd 
— lUl of V«nd6me — Pavi6gaT^ lula o l aii with the kW— U edeme de 
Boargctfua egEhict VondomT^Her decdded oi^uct — Ycoadine cxijaiad 
from Merir — H« cUu^ to Meodott— Jiuia wh^ be le eleo expeOad-* 
B2e fhuJ diegno* of da jXeint^ 

mm. 

Atteh Mb return from the oampeigo, M. do Venddme eon 
tiBQed to bo paid Ifka a goaerai ietring in winter^ and to eD}<7 
many other ^TanUgoa From all tM^ people mferred that be 
eronld serve doling the following oampeign , nobody dued to 
doobt aa moch, and the cabal derived new atrength therefrom- 
Bot their Buie tnomph waa not of long oontinoanoe. IL do 
Vendfime came to VeiwuUfia for the ceremony of the Ordw <» 
Candlemaa-Day He then learned that be waa not to serve, and 
that he waa no longer to receive general a pay The blow waa 
violent, and he felt it to its fdlleet extent bof^ with a pradence 
that equalled hia farmer Imprudence, he swallowed the piU with* 
oat makjng a face, beoauae he feared other more bitter ooea, 
which be felt be had deeerred. Tbia it was that^ for the fint 
time in bia life, mads him moderate. He did not affect to eon 
oeal what had taken place, bat did not say whether it was m 
conaequenoa of any request of hla, or whether he was gUd or 
sorry — giving it out as an mdifferent piece of news , and changed 
nothing but his language, the *pdr^ty of which he diminiibad 
as no longer amted to ^ timea. He aold his equipages. 

M. le Bnnoe de Conti died Febroaiy 32 aged not quite forty 
dve. His face bod been obajnung , even the defects of bis body 
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and mind had infinite graces His shoulders were too high ; his 
head was a httle on one side , his laugh would have seemed a 
bmy in any one else , his mind was sti-angely absent. He was 
gallant with the women, in love with many, well treated by 
several ; he was even coquettish wth men. He endeavoured 
to please the cobbler, the lacquey, the porter, as well as the 
Minister of State, the Grand Seigneur, the Geneial, — all so 
natuially that success was certain He was consequently the 
constant delight of every one, of the Court, theaimies; the 
divinity of the people, the idol of the soldiers, the heio of the 
offiv^ers, the hope of whatevei was most distinguished, the love 
of the Parliament, the friend of the learned, and often the ad- 
miration of the historian, of jurisconsults, of astronomeis, and 
mathematicians, the most profoimd He was especially leained 
in 2enealo"ies, and knew their chimeras and their reahties. 
With him the useful and the pohte, the agieeable and the deep, 
all was distinct and in its place. He had friends, knew bow to 
choose them, cultivate them, visit them, live with them, put 
himself on their level without haughtiness or baseness But 
this man, so amiable, so chaiming, so delicious, loved nothing. 
He had and desiied friends, as other people have and desiie 
articles of fuimture Although with much self-iet.pect he was 
a humble courtier, and showed too much how gieatly he was in 
want of support and assistance from all sides , he was avancious, 
greedy of fortune, ardent and unjust The Kang could not bear 
him, and was grieved with the respect he was obliged to show 
him, and which he was caieful never to trespass over by a 
single jot. Certain intercepted letters had excited a hatred 
against him in Madame de Mamtenon, and an indignation in 
the King which nothing could efface The riches, the talents, 
the agreeable qualities, the gieat leputation which this Piinco 
had acquned, the general love of all, became crimes in him 
The contrast with M. du Marne excited daily irritation and 
jealousy. The very purity of his blood was a repioach to him. 
Even his friends were odious, and felt that this was so At last, 
however, various causes made him to be chosen, in the midst of 
■a very marked disgrace to command the army in Flanders. 
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He was delighted, ood gsye buDself np to the zoost Agreesbls 
hopes. But it wua no longer time he had sought to drown hu 
Borrow at wearing out hu hie unoccupied m wine ind other 
pleasures, for which has age and his aJreadjr enfeebled body 
were no longer suited. His health gave way He felt it soon. 
The tardy return to &voar which he had ei^oyed made hnu 
regret life more. He perished slowly, regretting to have been 
brought to deaths door by dkgraee, and the imposaibihty of 
being restored by the unexpeoted opening of a brilbant career. 

The Pnnoe against the custom of those of his rank, had been 
very weD. educated. He was full of instruction. The disordeti 
of hia life had clouded his knowledge but not extinguished it, 
and ho often read to brush up his leannng He ohoee H. ds U 
Tour to prepare him and help hhn to die welL He was so 
attached to bfe that ah his courage was required. For three 
months crowds of visitotB filled his palace and the people ercn 
collected in the place before H. The ehurohee ecbo^ with 
pmyers for his bfe. The members of his family often went to 
pay for masses for him, and found that others had already done 
so. AH questions were about his health. People stopped each 
other m the street to mquiro, paseera-by were called to by 
shopmen, anxious to know whether the Pnnce de Conti was to 

live or to die. Amidst all this, ilonseigueux never visited him, 

and, to the indignation of oil Pans, paseed along the quay near 
the Louvre going to the Opera, whilst the saoramonts were be- 
ing earned to the Prince on the other side. He was compelled 
by public opinion to make a short visit after this. The Pncoe 
died at lost m his arm-chair autrounxied by a few worthy 
people. Regrets ware umveraal , but perhape he gained by 
disgraoe. TTi« heart was firmer than hu head. He 
have been tbmd at the heed of an army or m the pmncil 
the King if he had entered it. The King was much reliev 
by hia death , Modame do Jlaontenon also M. le Duo ma 
more , for IL du Maine it was adehverance, and for IL de 
ddme a consolation. ManseigneoT learned It at Meudoci as 
was going out to hunt, and showed no feeling of any 

The death of M. lo Pnnoe de ConU seemed to the Da 
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de VendSme a considerable advantage, because he was thus 
delivered £iom a rival most embariassing by the superiority of 
his birth, just when he was about to be placed in a high 
military position. I have abeady mentioned Vendome’s ex- 
clusion from command The fall of this Pnnce of the Proud 
had then begun . we have now i cached the second step, between 
which and the third theie was a space of between two and 
three months, but as the thud had no connection with any 
other event, I will relate it at once 

Whatever reasons existed to induce the Kincr to take from 

o 

M de Vendome the command of his aimies, I know not, if all 
the art and credit of Madame de Mamtenon would not Iiave 
been employed in vain, together vath the intrigues of M. 
du Maine, without an adventure, which I must at once 
explain, to set before the reader’s eyes the issue of tlie terrible 
struggle, pushed to such extremes, between Vendome, seconded 
by his formidable cabal, and the necessaiy heir of the Crown, 
supported by his ^vlfe, the favourite of the King, and Madame 
de Mamtenon, which last, to speak clearly, iis all the Court 
saw, for thirty years governed him completely 

When M de Vendome returned from Flanders, he had a 
short interview with the Kang, m which he made many bitter 
complamts against Puys^gui, one of his lieutenant-generals, 
whose sole offence was that he was much attached to M. 
de Bourgogne Puysdgur was a great favourite with the King, 
and often, on account of the business of the infantry regiment, 
of which the King thought himself the private colonel, had 
private mterviews with him, and was held m high estimation 
for his capacity and virtue He, m his turn, came back from 
Flanders, and had a private audience of the Kmg. The com- 
plaints that had been made against him by M de Vend&me 
were repeated to him by the King, who, however, did not 
mention from whom they, came Puysegur defended himself 
so well, that the Kmg in his sui'prise mentioned this latter 
fact At the name of Vendome, Puysegur lost, all patience 
He described to^the Kmg all the faults, the impertinences, the 
obstinacy, the insolence of M de Vend6me, with a pieeision 
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and olearpftWB whioli nude hu hstener very aUeatire and very 
frintAil in qaeetionB. PoyB^gttr, teeing that he might go on, 
gave himtelf rein, nmnAtked M. de Yenddme from top to toc^ 
deecnbed his ordinary life at the army, the incap&otty of hu 
body, the i noapacity of hia judgment, the prejadioea of hu 
mind* the absurdity and orudity of hu mfl-Tiina his niter 
Ignorance of the art of war and showed to demonstratmn, that 
It was only hy a protWon of miiaolea Fmnoe bad not been 
rained by him — lost a handrod times oven 

The conversation lasted more two houra The Kin^ 
long winnrt oonvmoed of the capacity ddeliiy and tmthfalness 
of Fays^ur at last opened hia eyes to the truth reepectiog 
this Yenddme, hidden with ao much art until then, and 
regarded as a hero and the tutelary gemns of France. He wu 
vexed Mhairuvi of hia credahty, and from the date of thu 
conversation Yenddme fell at once from hu iavonr 
Fnys^gur naturally hombie, gentle, and modeat, but troth' 
fhl, and on thu occasion piqued* went out into the goUei? 
hu oonversatioa* and mode a general report of it to all* 
virtuously braving Yenddme and all hu cabeL Thu cabal 
trembled with rage , Yenddme atill more sa They answeitd 
by miserable reasonings, wbmb nobody cared for Thu was 
what led to the suppression of hu pay and hu reUrement to 
Anet, where he affected a philosophical indifferenoe. 

Orestfallen as he was, he oontinued to raatam at Bleudon 
and Marly the grand manners he Had usurped at the tuns of 
his prospenty After having got over the first embanaasmsot, 
he put on agom his haughty air and ruled the roast. To ass 
him at Meudon you would have said he was certainly ths 
iiifcittiyr of the saloon *nri by hu free and easy mannsr to 
Monaeigneur and* when he dared, to the King, he would hovs 
been thought the principal person thsra Monsoignsur ds 
Bourgogne supported this— his piety made him do 
^fadame de Bourgogne was grievously offen d ed, and watched 
her Opportunity to get nd of il. de YeudAme altogether 

It came, the first journey the King made to Marly allsr 
Easter. Brtlan was then the fashion. MonseJgneor, plsymg 
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at it one day with Madame de Bomgogne and others, and 
being in want of a fifth player, sent foi M do Veuddme &om 
the other end of the saloon, to come and join the party. That 
instant Madame de Bourgogne said modestly, but veiy in- 
telhgibly, to Monseigneur, that the prcijcnco of M de Vendome 
at ifarly was sufficiently painful to her, without having him 
at play with her, and that she begged ho might be dispensed 
with. Monseigneur, who had sent for Vendome without the 
slightest leflection, looked round the lOom, and sent for some- 
body else. When Vendome arrived, his place was taken, and 
ho had to suffer this annoyance befoio all the company. It 
may be imagined to what an extent this superb gentleman was 
stung by the affront. He served no longer , ho commanded no 
longer, he was no longer the adored idol, he found himself m 
the paternal mansion of the Piince he had so cruelly offended, 
and the outraged wife of that Pimce was more than a match 
for him. He turned upon his heel, absented himself from the 
room as soon as he could, and retired to his own chamber, 
there to storm at his leisure. 

Other and more cruel annoyances were yet in store for him 
however. Madame de Bouigogne reflected on what had just 
taken place. The facihty with which she bad succeeded in 
one respect encouraged her, but she was a httle troubled to 
know how the Kmg would take what she had done, and 
accordmgly, whilst playing, she resolved to push matters still 
further, both to ruin her guest utterly and to get out of her 
embarrassment, for, despite her extieme famiharity, she was 
easdy embarrassed, bemg gentle and timid. The brelan over, 
she ran to Madame de Mamtenon, told her what had just 
occurred, said that the presence of M. de Vendome at Marly 
was a contmual msult to her , and begged her to sohcit the 
Kmg to forbid M. de Vendome to come there. Madame 
de M a m tenon, only too glad to have an opportunity of 
revengmg herself upon an enemy who had set her at defiance, 
and against whom all her batteries had at one time failed, 
consented to this request She spoke out to the King, who, 
completely weary of M. de Vendome, and troubled to have 
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nnder hia eyee & man whom ho oonld not doubt wu dia- 
oontented^ at once granted what waa asked. Before going to 
bed, he charged one of hia valets to tell M. de Yenddme the 
next morning, that henoefortli he was to absent himself &om 
Uarly, his presence there being disagreeable to l^r^damfl de 
Bourgogne. 

Jt may be imagined mto what an excess of despair M. 
de Yenddme fell, at a message so nnexpeoted, and which 
sapped the foundations of all hu hopes. ^ kept silent, how- 
ever for fear of making matters wone, did not ventore 
attempting to speak to the King, and hastily retaxed to Clichy 
to hide his rage and shame. The news of hia ben lah meat 
from Marly soon spread abroad, and made so mnch star that to 
show it was not worth attention, he retomed two days before 
the end of the vuii, and stopped until the end m a contmnsl 
shame and embarrassment He set out for Anet at the same 
tune that the King sat out for Yerbailles, and has never since 
put hj8 foot in Mariy 

But another hitter draught was to be mrrAd £>f him. 
Banished from Marly he had yet the pnvilege of going to 
Meudon. Ha did not fail to avail bimaelf of this every tuns 
Monseignenr was there, and stopped as king as he stopped, 
ulthongh in the tunes of his splendour he had never stayed 
more than one or two days. It was seldom that Monseigneor 
visited Meudon withont Ma/Iumfl la Dnobeese de Bonrgcgne 
gomg to see him. And yet M. de Yenddme never failed 
audomoualy to present himself before her as if to make her feel 
that at all events m Monseigneor s house be was a match for 
her Guided by former erpenence, the Prinottae guntly 
sufiered this in silence, and watched her opportunity It 
soon came. 

Two months afterwards it happened that, while Monseigneor 
was at Meudou, the Kmg, Manama da Mointenon, and Madame 
de Bourgc^oe, to dioe with him, Madame de Main 

tenon wished to with Mademoiselle Choin without sending 
for her to YcrsaiUo* and the King, os may be believed, was in 
the secret. I manUon thi* to imcount for the Kings vnut. 
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AL de Vendorae, who was at Meudon na usual, was stupid 
enough to piesent himself at the coach dour as the King and 
his companions descended Madame de Bouigogne was much 
offended, constiained hemelf less than usual, and turned away 
her head with affectation, after a sort of sham salute He felt 
the sting, but had the folly to appioach her again after dinner, 
while she was playmg. He experienced the same treatment, 
but this time m a still more marked manner. Stnng to the 
quick and out of countenance, he went up to his chamber, and 
did not descend until veiy late. Duiing this time Madame de 
Bouigogne spoke to Monseigneur of the conduct ot M de Ven- 
dome, and the same evening she addiessed heiself to Madame 
de Maintenon, and openly complained to the King She repre- 
sented to him how haid it was to her to be treated by Monsei- 
gneur with less respect than by the King for wlule the latter 
had banished ML de Vendome fiom Maily, the former contmued 
to grant him an as3dum at Meudon. 

M. de Veudbrae, on his side, complained bitteily to Monsei- 
gneur of the strange peisecution that he suffeied everywhere 
fiom Madame de Bouigogne , but Monseigneur replied to him 
so coldly that he withdrew with tears in his eyes, determined, 
however, not to give up until he had obtained some sort of 
satisfaction. He set his fidends to work to speak to Monsei- 
gneui , all they could draw from him was, that M de Vendome 
must avoid Madame de Boui-gogne whenever she came to Meudon, 
and that it was the smallest respect he owed her until she was 
reconciled to him. A reply so dry and so precise was cruelly 
felt , but ML de Vendome was not at the end of the chastise- 
ment he had more than merited. The next day put an end to 
all discussion upon the matter. 

He was card-playing after dinner m a private cabinet, when 
D’Antin arrived fiom Versailles. He approached the players, 
and asked what was the position of the game, with an eager- 
ness which made M de Vendome inquire the reason D’Antm 
said he had to render an account to him of the matter he had 
entiusted him with 

exclaimed Venddme, with am prise, “I have entrusted 
you with nothing ” 
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* Pardon me," replied D Antm , * yon do not recollect, then, 
that 1 have an anawer to make to yon T 

From thiB perseverance M da Venddme comprehended that 
•omething •was amias, qaitted hia game, and went mto an 
obscure wardrobe with D Antm, who told him that he had been 
ordered by the King to Monaeignenr not to mvite IL de 
Vondfimo to Meadon any more , that his preaanoe there was as 
unpleasant to Madame de Bourgogne as it been at Marly 
Upon this, Venddme, transported with fury, vomited forth dl 
that his rage inspired him with He spoke to Monseigneor m 
the evening, but was listened to aa coldly as before. Yend&me 
passed the rest of hla visit in a rage and emharnissment easy to 
conceive, and on the day Monseigneur returned to Versailles be 
hnmed strsi^t to Anet. 

But he was unable to remain qniei anywhere so •went off 
with his dogs, under pretence of going a bunting, to pan a 
month in his estate of La Fert^AIeps, where be had no proper 
lodging and no society and gavs there free vent to his rage. 
Thence he returned again to Anet, where he remained aban- 
doned by every one. Into this sohtude, mto this stArtling and 
public seolosion mcapable of sastaiiiing a &11 so oomplete, after 
a long babrt of attaining everything, and doing everything 
he pleated, of being the idol of the ■wotid, of the Court, of tho 
ftrmiM, of making his ve r y vices adored, and his greatest faults 
admired, his defects commended — so that be dared to conceive 
the prodigious design of ruining and destroying the necessary 
heir of the Grown though bo bad never received anything bat 
evidencee of tenderness from him, and tnnmphed over him for 
eight months ■with tho most scandalous euccem, — it ■was, I say, 
thus that thlfl Colossus was overthrown by the breath of a 
prudent and courageous prmceei; who earned by this act mentM 
i^plauae. All who were concenied with her, were charmed 
see of what she was repahle, and all who wore opposed to W 
■T>/^ her husband trembled. Tbs cabal, so fonnidahle, so y, 
so accredited, so closely united to overthrow them, and 
after the ging , under Monseignsor m their place— these chiefs, 
i pftlfl and female, so entarprising and audacious, fed now into 
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mortal discouragement and fear. It ■was a pleasure to see them 
work their way back with art and extreme humility, and tura 
round those of the opposite party who remained influential, and 
whom they had hitherto despised , and especially to see with 
what embarrassment, what fear, what terror, they began to 
crawl before the young Pnncesse, and wretchedly court the Due 
de Bourgoone and his friends, and bend to them in the most 
extraordinary manner. 

As for M de Vendome, without any resource, save what he 
found in his vices and his valets, he did not refrain from brag- 
ging among them of the friendship of Monseigneur for him, of 
which he said he was well assured. Violence had been done to 
Monseigneur’s feehngs. He was reduced to this misery of 
hoping that his words would be spiead about by these valets, 
and would piocure him some consideration from those who 
thought of the future But the present was insupportable to 
him. To escape from it, he thought of servmg in Spam, and 
wrote to Madame des Ursins askmg employment. The King 
was annoyed at this step, and flatly lefused to let him go to 
Spain His intrigue, theiefoie, came to an end at once. 

Nobody gained more by the fall of M de Venddme than 
Madame de Mamtenon Besides the joy she felt in overthrow- 
ing a man who, through M. du Marne, owed everything to her, 
and yet dared to resist her so long and successfully, she felt, 
also, that her credit became still moie the terror ot the Court , 
for no one doubted that what had occurred was a great example 
of her power We shall presently see how she turmshed another, 
which startled no less. 
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OHAPTEE VUL 

of PJlO Chlt lO- mo ti\ old tgt — ct tJlO 

Ktoff— Chaj»oter erf Pin 1a Cboiae — Hio Jeomt*— Ctoioo (rf a now 

Cotitomot — PigQo i opiiilaa— DficOiutuoi 

uul P«nc*> yioUot oppiMikn ci Uie ^ViaVnt«nta Pcct 

Bc^ai 

It u time now to retrace mj ateps to the point from wbmh I 
ha>Ta been led avr&y in relating all the modenta vhiob aroae oat 
of the temble winter and the ecaroi^ it oaoeed. 

The Court at that tune beheld the renewal of a mumtxy, 
■which from the tune it hod lasted was worn down to its veiy 
roots, and which was on that accoant only the more agreeable 
to the King - On the 20th of January the P&re La Cha^e, 
the oonfees(» of the King, died at a very advanced aga. He 
was of good family and his father would baTo been rich had 
he not had a doa^ childrea. 1 a Chaise socoeeded in 

1676 toP^ Femer as OoGfaesor of the King» and occupied 
that post thir^ two yeara. The festival of Easter often caused 
btm pohtlo abseoces dunng the of the King for 

Madc^e de Monteepan. On one occasion he sent in his place 
the P^ Beechompe, who bravely refused shsolutioo. The 
P6re Ia Chaise was of mediocre mind but of good character 
just, upright, sensible, prudsot, gentle, and moderate, an enemy 
of mformere, and of violence of every load. He kept clear of 
many scondaloua tzunsocUons, befriended the Archbishop of 
Cambrai as much as be could refused to push the Port Royal 
des Champs to its destruction, and always bad on his table a 
copy of the Now Testament of Piro Quesnel, sajicg that he 
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liked v?-hat was good wherever he found it. When near his 
eightieth year, with his head and his health still good, he 
wished to letiie, but the King would not hear of it. Soon 
after, his faculties became worn out, and feeling this, he re- 
peated his wish The Jesuits, who peiceived his failing more 
than he did himself, and felt the diminution of his ciedit, ex- 
hoited him to make way for another who should have the 
grace and zeal of novelty. For his part he sincerely desired 
repose, and he pressed the King to allow him to take it, but all 
in vam He was obliged to bear his burthen to the very end. 
Even the mfiimities and the decrepitude that afflicted could 
not dehver him Decaying legs, memory extinguished, judg- 
ment collapsed, all his faculties confused, strange inconveniences 
for a confessor — ^nothing could disgust the King, and he pei- 
sisted m having this corpse brought to him and cairying on 
customary business with it. At last, two days after a letum 
firom Versailles, he grew much weaker, received the sacrament, 
wrote with his own hand a long letter to the King, received a 
very lapid and brnried one in reply, and soon after died at five 
o’clock in the mormng very peaceably His confessor asked him 
two things, whether he had acted accoi ding to his conscience, 
and whethei he had thought of the mterests and honour of the 
company of Jesuits, and to both these questions he answeied 
satisfactoialy 

The news was brought to the Eling as he came out of his 
cabinet He received it hke a Prince accustomed to losses, 
praised the Pbre La Chaise for his goodness, and then said 
smihngly, before all the courtiers, and qmte aloud, to the two 
fathers who had come to announce the death: “He was so 
good that I sometimes reproached him for it, and he used to 
reply to me . ‘ It is not I who am good ; it is you who are 
hard.’ ” 

Truly the fathers and all the ‘ auditors were so surprised at 
this that they lowered their eyes The remark spread directly ; 
nobody was able to blame the Pbre La Chaise He was 
generally regretted, for he had done much good and never 
harm except m self-defence. Mar^chal, first surgeon of the 
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King, and po^eased of hia oonfidence, related onoo to me anq 
Madame do Somtr^imon, a very important aneodoto referring 
to this time. He said that the King, teJlHng to l^rm privately 
of tho La Chaise, and praising hnn fimr his atUdunent, 
related one of the great proofii he had given of it A fev years 
before his death the Phre said that he felt getting old, and that 
the King might soon have to choose a neir confessor he 
begged that that confessor might be choaen from among the 
Jesuits, that he knew them well, that thay were fisr from 
deserving all that had been said against them, bnt — still — he 
knew them well — and that attachment for the King deoire 

for his safety mdnced him to conjnre him to act as he requested , 
because the oompany contained many sorts of and 

oharactezB which coold not be answered for and most not be 
reduced to deepeor and that the King mnst not incur a nsk — ■ 
that in fact an unlacby blow is soon given, and had been given 
before them Mar^chal tamed pale at this redtal of the Kiog, 
and concealed as well as he could the disorder it tansed m 
him, We mnst remember that Henry lY recalled the Jesmts, 
and loaded them with gifts merely from fear of them. The 
TCing -was not superior to Henry IV He took care not to 
foiget the communication of the P&re Ia Chaise, or expose 
binasfllf to the vengeance of the company by chooamg a eon 
fesBor out of their hnuta, Bb wanted to live, and to hve 
m safety He requested the Duos de Ghevranse and de Bean 
viUlers to make secret inqouiee for a proper person. They fell 
into a trap made, ware dupes themselves, and the Church and 
State the victims. 

The P^ TeUier in feet, was obosen ss successor of P6ro 
La Chaise, and a tetrihle sneoeesor he mada H a nh , exact, 
labonoQB, snemy of all dlsaipataoD, of all amnsement, of 
all society incapable of assomatuig even with his ooUeagues, 
he demanded no leniency for faimielf and accorded none 
to others. TTIa brain and health were of Iron bis 
conduct was so also , his nature wos savage and cruet 
He was profoundly felse, dooeitfuJ, hidden under a thousand 
folds and when ho could show himself and make bliawlf 
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feared, he yielded nothing, laughed at the most express pro- 
mises when he no longer cared to keep to them, and pursued 
with fury those who had trusted to them. He was the terror 
even of the Jesuits, and was so violent to them that they 
scarcely dared approach him. His exterior kept faith with 
his intenor. He would have been terrible to meet in a dark 
lane His physiognomy was cloudy, false, terrible; his eyes 
weie burning, evil, extremely squinting; his aspect struck all 
with dismay. The whole aim of his life was to advance the 
inteiests of his Society; that was his God; his life had been 
absorbed in that study : surprisingly ignorant, insolent, im- 
pudent, impetuous, without measure and without discretion, all 
means were good that furthered his designs 

The first time Pere Tellier saw the King in his cabinet, after 
having been presented to him, there was nobody but Blom and 
Fagon m a cornei. Fagon, bent double and leaning on his 
stick, watched the intei view and studied the physiognomy of 
this new personage — his duckings, and scrapmgs, and his words. 
The King asked him if he were a relation of MAL le Telher. 
The good father humbled himself in the dust. “ I, sirel " answered 
he, “ a relative of Mil le Tellier ! I am very different from that. 
I am a poor peasant of Lower Normandy, where my frther was 
a farmer.” Fagon, who watched him in every movement, 
twisted himself up to look at Blom, and said, pointing to the 

Jesuit . “ Monsieur, what a cursed ' ” Then shrugging his 

shoulders, he curved over his stick again. It turned out that 
he was not mistaken in his strange judgment of a confessor. 
This Tellier made all the grimaces, not to say the hypocritical 
monkey-tricks of a man who was afraid of his place, and only 
took it out of deference to his company. 

I have dwelt thus upon this new confessor, because from him 
have come, the incredible tempests under which the Church, 
the State, knowledge, and doctrine, and many good people of 
all kinds, are stiH groaning ; and because I had a more intimate 
acquaintance with this terrible personage t h a n had any man at 
the Court. He introduced himseli to me in fact, to my surprise; 
and although I did all in mj power to shun his acq^iaiotj^oce. 
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I coaid not saccccd- He wna too daugeroua a niau to be treated 
•with anything but great pradenca 

Dunng the autumn of thu year, ho g»vo a sample of hie 
quality in the port he took in the deetruotion of the celebrated 

monastery of Port Royal daa Ohampe. I need not dwell at any 

great length upon the origin and pmgreae of the two religious 
parbes, the Janseuists and the Molinista , enough has been 
written on both aides to form a whole hbrary It a ono^ 
for mo to say that the Molimata were so called beonse they 
adopted the views expounded by the P&re llolma m a bw 
wrote against the doctrmes of St Angnstm and of the 
of Rome, upon the subject of spintnal grace. The Pbrs 
was a Jesmt, and it was by the Jeemte bis book was 
forward and supported. Finding, however, that 
It oiponndod met with general oppoMboe, 0 °* •’“T . 

out France but at Romo, they had roccurw t^ 
arbfloea on feeling themeelvM emharras^ 
solve* mto acousera instead of defendant^ ttd m . 

that had neither author nor follower, whIA ^ 

Comelma Jansemna, Biahop inv^ bf 

the diecussioiis at Romo upon this idad .,,j,ulos 

the Joenits solely for the purpose of Ihst 

ofMolma. To oppose his doetnnce was to be a J 

m snbetanco was what was meant by nembsr of 

At the monastery of Port Royal dos ^ 
holy and learned pereonages lived m them m 

some gathered youtha around them, a^ 

Bcienoe and piety The Bnest moral wor^ „,^atico of rellgmn 
thrown the most light upon the science anop bands, 

and have been found 00 by ovoiybodyissn ^^j^^^ ^ 
Theoe men entered Into the 1“™* of the Joafflta, 

waa enough to exmte against thm gMtiucbon. 

and to determme that body to attempt themaeR® 

They were aocnaed of Janaemsm, the war mto •Rj) 

perfectly , but at the same tune . pi„„uoal 1^“*™ 

enemy's camp eopeoallj by the ingonioaa 
of the funouA FucaL 
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The quarrel grew more hot between the J esuits and Port 
Royal, and was telling against the former, when the Pbre 
Tellier brought all his influence to bear, to change the current 
of success He was, as I have said, an ardent man, whose 
divimty was his Mohnism, and the company to which he 
belonged. Confessor to the King, he saw "himself in a good 
position to exercise unlimited authority He saw that the 
King was very ignorant, and prejudiced upon all religious 
matters , that he was surrounded by people as ignorant and as 
prej’udiced as himself, Madame de Miaintenon, M de Beauvilliers, 
M. de Chevreuse, and others, and he determmed to take good 
advantage of this state of things Step by step he gamed over 
the Kin g to his views, and convinced him that the destruction 
of the monastery of Port Royal des Champs was a duty which 
he owed to his conscience, and the cause of religion This 
point gained, the means to destroy the establishment were soon 
resolved on 

There was another monastery called Port Royal, at Pans, in 
addition to the one in question It was now pretended that 
the latter had only been allowed to exist by tolerance, and that 
it was necessary one should cease to exist Of the two, it was 
alleged that it was better to preserve the one at Pans A de- 
cree in council was, theiefore, rendered, in virtue of which, on 
the mght from the 28th to the 29th of October, the abbey of 
'Port Royal des Champs- was secretly invested by troops, and, 
or the next morning, the officer m command made all the in- 
mates assemble, showed them a lettre de cachet, and, without 
givmg them more than a quarter of an hour’s warning, earned 
off everybody and everything He had brought with him 
many coaches, with an elderly woman in each ; he put the 
nuns m these coaches, and sent them away to their destina- 
tions, which were diffeient monasteries, at ten, twenty, thuty, 
forty, and even fifty leagues distant, each coach accompanied 
by mounted archers, just as public women are carried away 
fi'om a house of ill -fame.' I pass m silence all the accompani- 
ments to this scene, so touching and so strangely new. There 
have been entire volumes written upon it 
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Tho trofttznoiit thAt tiiesa aom taoeivod id thfiir TmrioDS 
piiBooa, in order to fbrco them to cgn & oondemnAtion of them 
■elvee, if the matter of other yohunee, wbioh^ m spite of the 
YigiltJicft of the oppreesori, were soon m everybody • hinds, 
public indignataoR so btnst out, thit the Court the Jesmti 
even were embazraasad with it Bet the Ibllier wu sot 
A mm to stop half way ajLjwhtn. He finished this 
directly , deem followed decree, l€tirt6 de oooM followed 
lettns de caehA The famfliftw who hid relitivu boned m the 
cemetery of Port Boyal dee Hhuppn were ordered to exhume 
md oArry them eliewfaere. AH the others were thrown mto 
the cemetery of an Adjoining pansh, with the indecency thit 
miy be imagined Afterwards, the house, the cboreh, md iQ 
the buildmgs were raced to the g r oun d so that not oue stone 
was left upon another. AH the matenals were sold, the ground 
was ploughed up, and •crwn-~»not with salt, it u true, but that 
was ill the favour it reoeived 1 The soandil at this reached 
even to Borne. 1 have restzioted myself to this simple and 
short Temtal of in expedition so mibtazy md so odiooi. 
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‘ CHAPTER TX 

Dea<i] of lyAvaux — quarrel about a window — Louvois and the King — 
Anecdote of Boisseml — Madame de M'aantenon and M de BeauviUiers — 
Harcourt proposed for the Council — His disappomtment — Heath of M. 
le Prmce— Bba character — Treatment of his wife — His love adven- 
tures — H ib TundTififlfi — A confessor brought — ^Nobody regrets him. 

The death of D’Avaux, -who had formerly been our ambas- 
sador in Holland, occurred in the early part of this year (1709) 
D’Avaux was one of the first to hear of the project of Wilham 
of Orange upon England, when that project was still only in 
embryo, and kept profoundly secret. He apprised the King 
(Louis XrV.) of it, but was laughed at. BariUon, then our 
ambassador in England, was listened to m preference He, de- 
ceived by Sunderland and the other perfidious ministers of 
James H, assured our Court that H’Avaux’s reports were 
mere chimeras It was not until it was impossible any longer 
to doubt that credit was given to them. The steps that we 
then took, instead of disconcerting all the measures of the con 
spirators, as we could have done, did not inteifere with the 
working out of any one of their plans. All liberty was leit, 
in fact, to William to carry out his scheme. The anecdote 
which explains how this happened is so curious, that it de- 
serves to be mentioned here. 

Louvois, who was then minister of war, was also superin- 
tendent of the buildings The King, who Kked building, and 
■who had cast off all his mistresses, had pulled down the little 
porcelam Trianon he had made for Madame de Montespan, and 
was rebuildmg it in the foim it still re tarns. One day he per- 
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oelrod, for his gi&noe wtu most searohing, thst one wiodow was 
a tzille oorrower than the others. He showed it to Loavoi% 
m order that it might be altered, which, as H was not then 
finished, waa ea^ to do lionvoia sostamed that the modow 
was all right The Kjng Insisted then, and on the morrow also 
bat Loavois, [dg headed and inflated with his aathonty, weald 
not yield 

The next day the King saw Le Notre m the gallery Al- 
though hia trade waa gardens rather than houses, the hang did 
not fiul to oonsoit him upon the latter Ho asked him if be 
had been to Tnanon. Le Notre replied that he had not. The 
King ordered him to go. On the morrow he saw Le Notre 
again, same question, aome answer The King comprehended 
the reason of ihia, and a ItUle annoyed, commanded him to be 
there that afternoon at a given tune. Le Notre did not dare 
to disobey this tune. The King amved, uid Lonvois being 
preeent, ^ey returned to the sobjeet of the window which 
XiOaTots obstinately aadd was as broad as the rest. The King 
wished Le Notre to meosore rt, for he knew, that, upnght and 
trae, he would openly say what he found, fjoavoii piqued, 
grew angry The King , who waa not leas so, allowed hun to 
say hiB say Ijo Notre, meanwhile, did not stir At last, the 
King made bipi go, Lourois still grombUng, and m a in ts ining 
bis assertion with audaidty nnfl little measure. Notre 
measured the window and said that the King was nght by 
several indies. Louvois still wished to sigue, but the King 
silenced bim^ and oonunanded him to see that the window was 
altered at once, oontnuy to custom abusing him most harshly 

What annoyed Louvois most was, that this scene passed not 
only before all the offioers of the buildings, but in presence of 
all who followed the King in his promenades, nobles, courticn, 
cfflceri of the guard, and othen^ even all the relate. The 
dr awing given to Louvois was smart and long, mixed 
flections upon the feulfc of this window which, not noticed so 
soon, might have spoiled all the fo^ada, and oompoUod it to bs 
re-buiJt. 

Louvois who was not sccuitomed to be thus treated re- 
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turned home in fury, ,and like a man in despair. His familiars 
were frightened, and in their disquietude angled to learn what 
had happened. At last he told them, said he was lost, and 
that for a few inches the King forgot all his services, which 
had led to so many conquests , he declared that henceforth he 
would leave the trowel to the King, brmg about a war, and 
so arrange matters that the King should have good need 
of himl 

He soon kept his word. He caused a war to grow out of 
the affair of the double election of Cologne, of the Prmce of 
Bavaria, and of the Cardinal of Furstemberg , he confirmed it 
in carrying the flames mto the Palatinate, and in leaving, 
as I have said, all hberty to the project upon England ; he put 
the finishing touch to his work by forcmg the Duke of Savoy 
into the arms of his enemies, and making him become, by the 
position of his country, our enemy, the most difficult and the 
most luinous. All that I have here related was clearly 
brought to light in due time 

Boisseuil died shortly after D’Avaux. He was a tail, big 
man, warm and violent, a great gambler, bad tempered, — who 
often treated M le Grand and Madame d’Armagnac, great 
people as they were, so that the company were ashamed, — and 
who swore in the saloon of Marly as if he had been in a tap- 
room. He was feared ; and he said to women whatever came 
uppermost when the fury of a cut-throat seized him Dunng 
a journey the King and Court made to Nancy, Boisseuil one 
evemng sat down to play in the house of one of the courtiers 
A player happened to be there who played very high 
Boisseuil lost a good deal, and was very angry He thought 
he perceived that this gentleman, who was only peimitted on 
account of his play, was cheatmg, and made such good use of 
his eyes that he soon found this was the case, and all on a sud- 
den stretched across the table and seized the gambler’s hand, 
which he held upon the table, with the cards he was going to 
deal The gentleman, very much astomshed, wished to with- 
draw his hand, and was angry. Boisseuil, stronger than he, 
said that he was a rogue, and that the company should see it. 
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and nmnediatoly ihftlring hia hand foiy ptrt in endenca 
his deceit. The player, confounded, rose mid went away The 
game ^ent on, and lasted long into the night When finished, 
Boissenil went away As ha waa leaving the door he found a 
man stack against the wall — it was the player— who called 
him to oocormt for the insolt he had received. Bmueml re* 
plied that he should give him no aatufiiction, that he wu 
a rogue. 

" That may be,"* said the player " but I don t like to be told 

so." 

They went away directly and fought Boisseuil received 
two wounds, from one of wtoch he was like to die. The other 
eecaped without ipjuiy 

I have said, that after Uie afiair of M. de Cambni, Hadama 
de hlaintenou had taken a rooted dislike to H. de Bcauvil* 
Ixera. 8be had become reconciled to him m appeaxanoe da nn g 
the time that Uonseigneor de Bouigogne was a victim to the 
calummes of M. de VendAcne, because she had need of bun, ^ow 
that MooECigneur de Bourgogne waa brought back to favour, 
and H. de Fend^me was di^acod, her antipathy for IL de 
BeauvilUera hurst out anew and she set her wits to work to get 
nd of him from the Council of State, of which he waa a memlwr 
The witch wished to introduce her favonnto Earcourt there in 
hia place, mid worked so well to bring about this result that 
the King promised he should be received. 

His word given or rather snatched from him, the King was 
embarrassed as to how to keep it, for he did not wish openly 
to proclaim Harcourt minister It waa agreed, therefore, that 
at the next Council Harcourt should bo present, as though by 
accident, m the Kings ante-chamber, that, Spanish matters 
Vtfiing brought up the King should propose to consult Harcourt, 
nnd immediately after should direct search to bo made for him, 
to see by chance, be was dose at band t h at upon finding 
h?m he should bo conducted to tbo Council, made to enter and 
seat himaulf^ and ever afterwards be regarded os a ^ lin i» t i r of 
State, 

This arrangement waa kept extremely bccret, according to 
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the express commands of the King I knew it, however, just 
before it was to be executed, and I saw at once that the day of 
Harcourt’s entry into the Council would be the day of M. de 
Beauvilliers’ disgrace I sent, therefore, at once for M de 
BeauviUiers, begging him to come to my house immediately, 
and that I would then tell him why I could not come to 
hum Without great precaution everythmg becomes known at 
Court. 

In less than half an hour M. de BeauviUiers arrived, tolerably 
disturbed at my message I asked him if he knew anything, 
and I turned him about, less to pump him than to make him 
ashamed of his ignorance, and to persuade him the better after- 
wards to do what I wished. When I had weU trotted out his 
ignorance, I apprised him of what I had just learnt He was 
astounded ; be so httle expected it ' I had not much trouble 
to persuade him that, although his expulsion might not yet be 
determined on, the intrusion of Hai court must pave the way 
for it He admitted to me that for some days he had found the 
Bang cold and embarrassed with him, but that he had paid 
little attention to the circumstance, the reason of which was 
now clear. There was no time to lose. In twenty-four hours 
all would be over I therefore took the liberty in the first 
instance of scolding him for his profound ignorance of what 
passed at the Court, and was bold enough to say to him that 
he had only to thank himself for the situation he found 
himself in. He let me say to the end without growmg angry, 
then smiled, and said, “Well' what do you think I ought 
to do T’ 

That was just what I wanted. I rephed that there was only 
one course open to him, and that was to have an mterview with 
the King early the next morning , to say to him, that he had 
been informed Harcourt was about to enter the Council , that 
he thought the affairs of State would suffer rather than other- 
wise if Harcourt did so , and finally, to allude to the change 
that had taken place in the King’s manner towards hiin 
lately, and to say, with all respect, affection, and sub- 
mission, that ho was equally ready to continue servmg the 
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King or to giya up hu appomtmenta, aa bis M^osty might 
deaire. 

It da BeauvnUora took pleagor© m hsiening to me. Haem 
br&oed me oloeelj, and promisod to follow tbe course I bad 
marked ooi. 

The next morning I went straight to bim^ and leamed that 
he had perfectly suooeeded. He had spoken exactly as I had 
snggeeted. The K3ng appeared astonished and piqued that the 
secret of Harooort a entry mto the Oonncdl was disoovered. He 
would not hear a word as to reaignatioQ of office on the part of 
31 de BeanvillieTB, and appeared more satisfied with him thsn 
erer. Whether, withont interview he would have been 
lost, I know not, bat by the ooldnees and embarrassment of the 
King before that rntemew, apH donng the first part of it, I am 
neariy persaaded that he wootd. M. de Beanvilheis eonbraced 
me again very tenderly — more than once. 

As fur Haroonrt, sore of his good fortone, and scarcely able 
to contaro his joy, he arrived at the meetmg place. 'Hme ran 
on. During the Council there are only the most subaltern 
people in the ante-chambers and a few ooortierB who pass that 
way to go fWim one wing to anothen Each of these saboltems 
eagerty IL d'Harcourt what be wanted, if he wished for 
anything, anH importuned htm strongly He was obliged to 
remain there, although he had no pretext. He went and came, 
limping with his stick, not knowing what to reply to the 
passetB-by or the attendanta by whom he was remarked. At 
last, after waiting long, be returned as ho much disturbed 
at not having been o^ed. He sent word so to Madame do 
IfAintpnnn who 10 her tum, was as much disturbed the King 
not having a word to her and she not having darod to say 
a word to him. She consoled Harcourt, hoping that at the 
next Council he would be called. At her wish ho waited again 
as before, during another Counod but with os httle succcsa 
He was very much annoyed, comprehending that the otfoir had 
fallen through. 

Madame de Mointanon did not* however like to bo defeated 
in this way After waiting some timo sho spoke to the hmg 
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remindiBg him what he had promised to do. The King replied 
in confusion that he had thought better of it ; that Harcourt 
was on bad teli^^i^with all the Ministers, and might, if admitted 
to the Council, cause them much embarrassment , he preferred, 
therefore, thmgs to remain as they were This was said in a 
manner that admitted of no reply Madame de Maintenon felt 
herself beaten, Harcourt was in despair, ^ M. de Beauvilliers 
was quite re-established in the favour of the Kmg. I pretended 
to have known nothmg of this affair, and innocently asked 
many questions about it when all was over I was happy to 
the last degree that everything had turned out so welL 

M le Piince, who for more than two years had not appeared 
at the Court, died at Paris a little after midnight on the night 
between Easter Sunday and M<)nday, the last of March and first 
of April, and in his seventy-sixth year No man liad ever more 
ability of all kinds, — extendmg even to the arts and mechanics, 
— more valom*, and, when it pleased him, more discernment, 
grace, politeness, and nobility But then no man had ever 
before so many useless talents, so much genius of no avail, or 
an imagination so calculated to be a bugbear to itself and a 
plague to others Abjectly and vdely servile even to lackeys, 
he scrupled not to use the lowest and paltriest means to gain 
his ends. Unnatural son, cruel father, terrible husband, detest- 
able master, pernicious neighbour, without friendship, without 
friends — mcapable of havmg any — ^jealous, suspicious, ever rest- 
less, full of slyness and artifices to discover and to scrutinise all, 
(m which he was unceasingly occupied, aided by an extreme 
vivacity and a surprising penetration,) choleric and headstrong 
to excess even for trifles, difficult of access, never in accord 
with himself, and keeping aU around him in a tremble, to 
conclude, impetuosity and avarice were his masters, which 
monopohsed him always. With all this he was a maTi difficult 
to be proof against when he put in play the pleasing quahties 
he possessed. 

Madame la Princesse, his wife, was his contmual victim. She 
was disgustingly ugly, virtuous, and foohsh, a little hump- 
backed, and stunk like a skunk, even from a distance AU, 
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tiieae Uunga did not hinder M. 1© Pnnoe from >wing jealoo* of 
her oven to friry op to the very laai The pie^, the indefatig 
able attention of Madame la Pnnoeose, her eweetnesi, her novioe- 
like snbmiasion, ooold not guarantee her frrom frequent iiyunea, 
oc from kiok a , and blowi with the flst» which were not rare. 
She was not miatroM even of the meet tnflmg thingi, the did 
not dare to propoee or aak anything. He made her set oat 
from one place to another the moment the &nay took him 
Often when aeated in their coach he made her descend, or 
return from the end of the street^ Uien reHXunmence the journey 
after di n ne r , or the next day This eec-eawiiig lasted once 
fifteen days running, before a tnp to Fontainebleau. At other 
tdmea he aent for her frxtm churoh, made her qait high mass, and 
Bometimes sent for her the moment she was going to receive 
the sacrament, the was obbged to return at oz>ce and put oflT 
her oommumon to another occaaioiL It waa not that he wanted 
her but It was merely to gratify his whim that he thoi troubled 
her 

He waa alwaj* of uncertain habits, and had four dmnen 
ready for bun every day , one at Faria, one at Ecouen, one at 
Ohantally, and one where the Court waa But the expense of 
thiM orraDgement waa not great, ho dined on soupi, and the half 
of a fowl roosted upon a crust of bread , the other half serving 
for the next day Ho rarely invited anybody to dinner but 
when he did, no mtin ooold bo more pohte or attentpro to his 
guesta 

Formerly ho bad been m lov« with aeveml ladies of the 
Court then, nothing cost too much. He waa grace, magniti 

gallantry in person — a Jupiter tranafonned into a shower 
of gold. Now ho disguised hi«tr*tf as a lackey another time as 

a femolo broker m articles for the toiletto and now m anoUier 
faahion. He was the most ingenious man in the world. He 
once gave a grand fSle solely for the purpose of retarding the 
journey mto Italy of a lady with whom ho was enamoured, 
with whom be waa on good temia, and whose husband ho 
amused by making \’er*es. He hired all the bouses on one 
aide of a street near SL Sulitice, famished thorn, and pierced 
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the connecting walls, in order to be able thus to reach the 
place of rendezvous without being suspected 
J ealous and cruel to his mistresses, ho had, .miongst othei s, the 
Marquise de Bichelieu ; whom I name, because she is not worth 
the trouble of being silent upon. Ho was hopelassly smitten 
and spent millions upon her and to learn her movements He 
knew that the Comte de Koucy shared her favours (it was for 
her that sagacious Comte proposed to put straw before the 
house m order to guarantee her against the sound of the church 
beds, of which she complained). M. le Prince reproached her 
for favouring the Count. She defended herself, but ho watched 
her so closely, that be brought homo the oQence to her without 
her being able to deny it The fear of losing a lover so rich 
as svas M le Prince furnished her on the spot with an excel- 
lent suggestion for putting him at case. She proposed to 
make an appointment at her own house with the Comte de 
Roucy, M. le Prince’s people to lie in wait, and when the 
Comte appeared, to make away with him Instead of the suc- 
cess she expected fiom a proposition so humane and ingenious, 
M. le Prince was so horror-struck, that he warned the Comte 
de Roucy, and never saw the Maiquise de Richelieu again all 
his life 

The most surprising thing was, that with so much ability, 
penetration, activity, and valour, as bad M le Prince, with the 
desire to be as great a warrior as the Great Condd, his lather, 
he could never succeed in undeistanding even the fiist elements 
of the military art Instructed as he was by his father, he 
never acquired the least aptitude in war It was a profession 
he was not born for, and for which he could not qualify him- 
self by study. 

During the last fifteen or twenty years of his life, he was 
accused of something more than fierceness and ferocity Wan- 
derings were noticed in his conduct, which were not exhibited 
in his own house alone. Entering one morning into the apart- 
ment of the Maiechale de Noadles (she herself has related this 
to me) as her bed was being made, and there being only the 
counterpane to put on, he stopped short at the door, crying with 
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<i»iispor^ ** Oh, tho mce bed, the nice bed T took * spring, leaped 
npon tbe bed, rolled buneelf open It seven or eight tames, then 
descended and made haa ezooses to the Mar^cbale, saying 
her bed waa so clean and so well made, that he could not binder 
himself from jumping open it, and this, altbongh there had 
never been anything between them , and when the Man^chsle, 
who all her life bad been above suspicion, waa at an age at 
which she could not give birth to any Her servants remained 
stupefied and she as much as they Sbe got out of the diffi* 
cnlty by Uugbing and treating it as a joke. It was whispered 
that there were famAg when M. le Fnnce believed himself a 
dog, or some other beast, whose manners be mutated, and I 
have known people very worthy of ialtb who have assured me 
they have seen him at the going to bed of tho King luddenly 
throw his head into the air several times nummg^ and open 
hiB month quite wide Uke a dog while bexHng, yet without 
making a noise. It is oertain, that for a long time nobody saw 
him except a single vabb '^ho had control over him, and who 
did not annoy him. 

In the latter part of his life be attended in a ndleulously 
mmute manner to his diet and its resnlta, and entered into dis* 
which drove his doctors to despair Fever and. goat 
at last attacked brm, ajid he augmented them by the course he 

pursued. Finot, our physiciao and bis, at tunes knew not what 

to do with bim. What embarrassed Finot most, as be related 
to us more tb«ui once, was that M. le Prince would entnothing, 
for the simple reason, as be alleged, that he was dead, and that 
dead men did not eat I It was necessary, howovor, that bo 
should toko something, or he would have really died. Finot, 
and another doctor who attended him, determmod to agree 
with him that bo was dead, but to maintAin that dead nnm 
eometimes eat They offered to produce dead men of this 
kind , and, in point of fact led to M. le Pnnee some per 
sona unknown to him, who pretended to bo dead, but w o 
uto neverthelesa This trick succeeded, but bo would no«r 
eat ezeopt with these meu and Finot On that coaditJon o 
ate well, and tUs jealooay lasted * long time, and drove 
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Finot to despair by its duration ; wbo, nevertheless, sometimes 
nearly died of laughter in relating to us what passed at 
these repasts, and the conveisation from the other world heaid 
there 

M. le Prince's malady augmenting, Madame la Piincesse 
grew bold enough to ask him if he did not wish to think 
of his conscience, and to see a confessor ? He amused him- 
self toleiubly long in refusing to do so Some months before 
he had seen in seciet P^ie de la Tour He had sent to the 
reverend father asking him to come by night and disguised 
Pere de la Tour, aui-prised to the last degree at so wild a pro- 
position, replied that the respect he oped to the cloth would 
prevent him visiting M le Prince in disguise , but that he 
would come in his ordinary attire M. le Pnnce agreed to 
this last imposed condition He made the P6re de la Tour 
enter at night by a little back door, at which an attendant 
was in waiting to receive him. He was led by this attendant, 
who had a lantern in one hand and a key m the other, through 
many long and obscure passages, and through many doors, 
which were opened and closed upon him as he passed Havmg 
arrived at last at the sick chamber, he confessed M. le Pnnce, 
and was conducted out of the house in the same manner and 
by the same way as before. These visits were lepeatud duimg 
several months 

The Prince's malady rapidly increased and became extreme. 
The doctoi-s found him so ill on the night of Eastei Sunday 
that they proposed to him the sacrament for the next day. 
He disputed with them, and said that if he was so very 
bad it would be better to take the sacraments at once, and 
have done with them. They in their turn opposed this, sajung 
there was no need of so much hurry At last, for fear of 
incensmg him, they consented, and he received, all hurriedly 
the last sacraments A little while after he called M le Due 
to him, and spoke of the honours he wished at his funeral, 
mentioning those which had been omitted at the funeral of 
his father, but which he did uuL w n:h to be oimited from 
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hiM. He talked of DoUung bet this and of the tuma he had 
spent at Ch&ntOty nntal hii reason began to wander. 

Hot a soul regretted him, nerther senrania nor friends, neither 
child nor wife. Indeed the Pnnceese was eo ashamed of her 
tears that she made exooaes for them. This was acarcelj to 
be wondered at 
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CHAPTER X. 

Progress of the war — Simplicity of ChamiUart — ^The Imperialists and the 
Pope — Spanish Affairs — Due d’Orl^ans and Madame des TJrsms — Arrest 
of Ilotte m Spam — Discovery of the Intrigues of the Due d’Orldans — 
Cabal against him — Hia Disgrace and its Consequences 

It is time now that I should speak of our military operations 
this year and of the progress of the war. Let me commence by 
stating the disposition of our anmes at the beginning of the 
campaign 

Mar^chal Boufflers, having become dangerously ill, was 
unable to take command in Flanders. Marechal de Yillara was 
accordmgly appointed in his stead under Monseigneur, and 
with him served the King of England, under his incognito of 
the previous year, and M. le Due de Berry, as volunteers. The 
Maidchal d’Harcourt was appointed to command upon the 
Rhme under Monseigneur le Due de Bourgogne. M. d’Orldans 
commanded in Spain j Marechal Berwick m Dauphiny, and 
the Due de NoaiUes in Roussillon, as usual The generals 
went to their destinations, but the Pnnees remained at the 
Court 

Before I relate what we did in war, let me here state the 
strange opposition of our ministers in their attempts to bring 
about peace. Since ViUars had mtroduced ChamiUart to Court, 
he had heard it said that M de Louvois did everybody’s busi- 
ness as much as he could , and took it mto his head that 
having succeeded to M de Louvois he ought to act exactly hke 
him. For some time past, accordingly, ChamiUart, with the 
knowledge of the Bang, had sent people to Holland and else- 
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where to negooiato for peace, although be had no nght to do 
», Toroy being the mmiater to whose department this boimets 
belonged Toroy hkewiaa Beat peopb to Holland and el». 
where with a aamilar object, and these ambaaaadoa of the two 
mmitteiB, matead of workmg m common, did all in their power 
to thwart each other They auoceeded so well that it was aaid 
they seemed in foreign coantnes ministers of difiareat powers 
whose intereeta were quite opposed This manner of oondoctmg 
bofiineas gave a most injunons idea of our goveniment^ and 
tended very much to bring it into ndioule. Those who am 
cerely wished to treat with ns, found themselves so ombar 
raesed between the rival factions, they not know what 
to do , and others Trmdft our disagTeements a pretext 

for not listening to our propombons. 

At last Toroy was so annoyed with the mterferenoe of 
O ham UJa r t, that be called the latter to account for it. and 
made him sign an sgreement by which he bound himself to 
enter into no negociabons for peace and to ^nir himself in no 
foreign affaire and so tbia absurdity ftn/na to an end 

In Italy, early this year we recced a check of no small 
importance. I have mentioned that we were invited to join 
in an Italian league, having for its object to oppose the Kmperor 
We jomed this lesgot*, but not before its existence had been 
noised abroad, and pot the elUtt on their guard as to the 
danger they ran of losing Italy Therefore the ImpenalUts 
entered the Papal States, laid them under contribution, ravaged 
them, hved there in tms Tartar s^le and snapped then 
fingers at the Pope, who oned aloud as he oould obtain no 
redress and no awfstanoe. Pushed at last to extremity by the 
nuhtary occupation which hia States, he yielded to all 

the wnthftH of Kmperor and recognised the Archduke as 
King of Spain. P hili p V immediately ceased all mtercouoe 
with Rome, "tvI dianissed the nuncio &om Madrid. The 
Imperialists, even after th e Pope had ceded to their wabes, 
treated htm with the utmost disdain and continued to ravage 
hiS teravonei. The Imperialist mintstw at Rome, actually 
gave a comedy a in hts there cuuuory to the 
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express orders of the Pope, who had forbidden all kinds of 
amusement m this period of calamity. When remonstrated 
with by the Pope, this minister said that he had promised a 
fete to the ladies, and could not break his word. The strangest 
thing IS, that after this public instance of contempt the 
nephews of the Pope went to the f&te, and the Pope had the 
weakness to suffer it 

In Spam, everything went wrong, 'and people began to think 
it would be best no give up that country to the house of 
Austria, under the hope that by this means the war would be 
terminated It was therefore seriously resolved to recall aU our 
troops from Spam, and to give orders to Madame des Ursins to 
quit the country. Instructions were accordingly sent to this 
effect The King and Queen of Spain, in the greatest alarm at 
such a violent determination, cried aloud against it, and begged 
that the execution of it might at least be suspended for a while. 

At this, our King paused and called a Council to discuss the 
subject It was ultimately agreed to leave sixty- six battahons 
of our troops to the King of Spam, but to withdraw aU the 
rest This compromise satisfied nobody. Those who wished 
to support Spam said this assistance was not enough The 
other party said it was too much 

This determination being arrived at, it seemed as though 
the only thmg to be done was to send M d’Orl^ans to Spam to 
take command there But now will be seen the effect of that 
mischievous pleasantry of his upon Madame de Maintenon and 
Madame des Ursms, the “ she-captain,” and the “ she-beutenant ” 
— as he called them, in the gross language to which I have 
before alluded. Those two ladies had not forgiven him his 
witticism, and had determined to accomplish his dis^ace Hia 
own thoughtless conduct assisted them m brmging about this 
result. 

The King one day asked him if he had much desire to return 
into Spam. He rephed in a manner evidencmg his wiUmgness 
to serve, marking no eagerness He did not notice that there 
might be a secret meaning hidden under this question When 
he related to me what had passed between him and the Kinor, 

VOL n. TT 
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I Mamed the feebleneeB of hk reply, and represented to him 
the ill effect it would create if at such a time he enncod any 
desire to keep out of tiie campaign, ffe appeared ooQvmced 
1^ my argamenta, and to wiah with more eagemeai thun before 
to return to Spam. 

A few daya after, the King aaked him, on what terma Be 
beHerod hirneelf with the Princeoe dee IJraina, and when K. 
d Orleans replied that he beared himself to be on good terms 
With her aa he had dona aU in his power to be so, the ITIng 
•ard that he feared it was not thos, smoe ^ had asked that 
he should not be again aent to Spam, saying that he had 
leagued himself with all her enemies there, and that a secretary 
of hia, named Renaut, whom he had left behind him, kept up 
such stnot and secret interoourse with those enemies, that she 
was obliged to demand bis recall lest he might do wroog to the 
name of his master. 

Upon thin, H. d'Orl^ans repLed that he was indnltely smv 
ptked at these oomplaints of Madame des Unios, cnce he had 
done nothing to deserve them. The King, after reflecting for 
a moment, said he thought, all things considered, that M. 
(fOrUans had better not retom to Spam. In a few days it 
was publicly known that he would not ga The withdrawal 
of so many of our troops ftom Spain was the reason allied. 
A.t the aame tune the fftng gave ordoza to M. d Orleans to send 
for hia equipegea &om Spam, and in bis ear that bo had 

better send some one of sense for them, who might bo the 
bearer of a jffoteet, if Hdlip V quitted his throne. At least 
this is what M. d Orleans told me, although few people be* 
lioved him m the end. 

V dUrl^iM <hoee for thw errand a man named Flotte, very 
■kiUbl m mmgue, m which he bad, so to speak, been always 
brought up. } He went straight to Madrid, and one of bis first 
employment when he amvod tharo was to look for Renaut, 
the socretam just alluded ta But Renaut was nowhere to be 
found, nor omdd any news be heard of him. FloUo stayed 
some time In Madrid, and then went to the army which was 
still in quariarsT^^e remamed there three weeks, idling from 
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quarter to quarter, saluting the Mar^chal in command, who 
was much surprised at his long stay, and who pressed him to 
return into France. At last Flotte took leave of the Mardchal, 
askmg him for an escort for himself and a commissary, with 
whom he meant to go in company across the Pyrenees 
Twenty dragoons were given him as escoii), and he and the 
commissary set out in a chaise. 

They had not proceeded far before Flotte perceived that they 
were followed by other troops besides those guarding them 
Flotte fearing that something was meant by this, slipped a 
pocket-book into the hands of the commissary, requesting him 
to take care of it. Shortly afterwards the chaise was surrounded 
by troops, and stopped ; the two travellers were made to ahght 
The commissary was ordered to give up the pocket-book, an 
order that he complied with very rapidly, and Flotte was 
made prisoner, and escorted back to the spot he had just 
left. 

The news of this occurrence reached the King on the 12th 
of July, by the ordinary courier from Madrid, The Kang 
informed M. d’Orl^ans of it, who, having learnt it by a private 
courier six days before, affected nevertheless surprise, and said 
it was strange that one of his people should have been thus 
arrested, and that as his Majesty was concerned, it was for him 
to demand the reason The King replied, that in fact the 
injury regarded him more than M d’Orl^ans, and that he 
would give orders to Torcy to write as was necessary to 
Spam. 

It IS not difficult to believe that such an explosion made a 
great noise, both m France and Spain , but the noise it made 
at first was nothmg to that which followed A cabal was 
formed agamst Monsieur le Due d’Orleans It was said that 
he had plotted to place himself upon the Spanish throne, by 
driving out Phihp V , under pretext of his incapacity, of the 
domination of Madame des TJrsms, and of the abandonment 
of the country by France , that he had treated with Stanhope, 
commander of the English troops m Spam, and with whom 
he was known to be on friendly terms, in order to be protected 
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hy tha Archduka. Xlua wb* tlie report moit widalj i^reBd. 
Others went furthet In theee JL dOrlAuis wm accused of 
nothing l«n than of intending to divorce birna^l f from lladame 
la Duchesse d Orldtna, aa having been mamed to her \fy force , 
of intending to marry the matar at the Empreai (widoTr of 
f^harle# IL), and of ntonntang with her upon thw Spanish throne ^ 
to maxry Madame d Argenton, as the Queen Dourjigor waa 
sure to have no children, and finally, to poison Madame 
(TOrldam 

Meanwhile the reply from Spam came nol The King and 
Monaeigneur treated hL d Oridana with a coldness which made 
him sorely ID at eaee , the majority of the ooortaers, following 
this example, withdrew from Him He waa left almost alone. 

I learnt at last from M. d Origans how &r he was deserving 
of pnhho censor^ and what had given oolcnuing to the reports 
spread against binL Ho admitted to me, that several of the 
Spanish grandees had peieoaded him that it was not posable 
the King of Spam could stand, and bad propoeed to Mm to 
hasten his fall, nnd take hu place , that be had rejected this 
propoflltum with indignatton, but had been induced to promise, 
that if Philip V fMl car htmaftlF, without hope of nsmg, he would 
not olyeot to mount the recant throne, behoving that by so 
doing ^ would be doing good to our King, by preserving Spam 
to his 

As soon as I beard this, I advised him to moke a clean 
breast of it to the Kmg, and to ask his pardon for having acted 
m th jii matter without his orders and without his knowiedge. 
Ho thought my advice good, and acted upon iL But the King 
was too much onder the mfiuence of the enemies of M- d Or 
to listen favourably to what was said to hi m. The flicU 
of the caee, too, were much ogaiiistM.dOrl»iana Both Ecnaut 
and FlcUe bad been entrusted with his secreL The former had 
openly leagued himself with the enomios of M a d ame des Hnuns, 
aJ^^ acted with the utmost imprudence. Ho hod been privately 
arreatod just before tho amvml of Flotte. When this latter 
was sjrefctod, pepen were found upon him which brought 
oveiy thing to hght. Tho %ieiiVB of iL dOrldans and of tho^o 
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who supported him were clearly shown. The Bling would not 
listen to anythmg m favour of his nephew 

The whole Court cried out against M d'Orldans ; never was 
such an uproar heard He was accused of plotting to over- 
throw the King of Spain, he, a Prince of the blood, and so 
closely allied to the two crowns' Monseigneur, usually so 
plunged in apathy, roused himself to fury against M. d’Orleans, 
and insisted upon nothing less than a criminal prosecution He 
insisted so strongly upon this, that the King at last consented 
that it should take place, and gave orders to the chancellor to 
examine the forms requisite in such a case. While the chancellor 
was about this work, I went to see him one day, and repre- 
sented to him so stiongly, that M. d’Oildans’ misdemeanour did 
not concern France at aU, and could only be judged before a 
Spanish tribunal, that the idea of a criminal trial was altogether 
abandoned almost immediately after. M d’0rl&,n8 was allowed 
to remam in peace. 

Madame des TJrsins and Madame de Mamtenon had so far 
triumphed, however, that M d’Oil&ins found himself plunged 
in the deepest disgrace. He was universally shunned. When- 
ever he appeared, people flew away, so that they might not be 
seen in communication with him His solitude was so great, that 
for a whole month only one faend entered his house In the 
midst of this desertion, he had no resource but debauchery, and 
the society of his mistress, Madame d’Argenton The disorder 
and scandal of his life had for a long time offended the King, 
the Court, and the pubhc They now unhappily confirmed 
everybody in the bad opinion they had formed of him. That 
the long disgrace he suffered cpntmued to confirm him m his 
bad habits, and that it explains to some extent his affcer-conduct, 
there can be no doubt. But I must leave him now, and return 
to other matters. 
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CHAPTJiB XL 

Stiig«rQ#(3umlII>ri— WlfetiijiQiof lyHtnoait— FuUla at OhamlUaii— 
Ocmrt iatngOM Agiimt him — BAb&TioQr at the oooxtlcn — IndiMiioe at 
do ^fointenozi— 'Di^oifiod gf[ PK»TTtm»i ^— H'* ig ■ooooodod 

br Vojiiit— Krot oxDociooM at Dow rsmpwtg n is 

Boitlo of 

But meanwhile, a gitiat ohaiagt hj4 t»V<!>p pUce at Court 
OhamiUait had oonumtUd the mistaJu of eUownig the tdvaaoe- 
ment of D^Harcoort to the heed of an anaj The poor man 
did not eee the danger, and whan w arne d of it thooght hji 
olevemeas would preearre him. Beporta of hia fiUl had already 
began to arcglate, and D Antin h*d been apoken of in his place. 
1 warned hia daughter Dreuz, the only one of the family to 
whom it was poaeible to apeak with prodi The mother, with 
little wit and knowledge of the Court, full of apparentoooddence 
and ■ham cunning, received all advice QL brothen were 

imbeeilev the son was a ohild aod a the two other 

daughters too light-headed. I had often warned htada ioe do 
Breax of the enmity of the Duebesae de Bourgogne, and she 
had apoten to her on the subject. The Pnnceaso had answered 
very coldly she was murfAtran, thntihe had no such enmltj 
At last I succeeded, m thia indirect way in forcing Chamillan 
to apeak to th e on the reports that were abroad , but he 
so m a half*end half way *r»d committed the capital mis- 
take of not natninj^ the aococasor which pabho rumour men 
tioned. The King appeared touched, and gave him all aorta of 
asauranoes of fHendahip^ sn d miule as if be Hkcd him better 
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than ever. I do nob know if Chamillart waa then near hia 
destruction, and whethei this conversation set him up again , 
but from the day it took place all reports died away, and the 
Court thought him perfectly le-establiahed. 

But his enemies continued to work against him Madame 
de Miuntenon and the Duchesse de Bouigogue abated not a jot 
in their enmity. The Mar^chal d’Harcourt lost no opportu- 
nity of pulling him to pieces. One day, among others, he was 
declaiming violently against him at Madame de Maiutenon’s, 
whom he knew he should thus please She asked him whom 
he would put in his place. “ M. Fagon, Madame,” he replied 
coldly. She laughed, but said this was not a thing to joke 
about , but he maintained seriously that the old doctor would 
make a much better minister than Chamillart, for he had somu 
intelligence, which would make up for his ignorance of many 
matters, but what could be expected of a man who was igno- 
rant and stupid too ? The cunnmg Norman knew well the 
effect this strange pamllel would have ; and it is indeed incon- 
ceivable how damaging his sarcasm proved A short time 
afterwards, D’Antin, wishmg also to please, but more impru- 
dent, insulted the son of Chamillart so grossly, and abused the 
father so publicly, that he was obhged afterwards to excuse 
himself. 

The King held, for the first time in his life, a real council of 
war. He told the Due de Bourgogne of it, saying latber 
sharply: “Come, unless you prefer gomg to vespers.” The 
council lasted nearly thiee hours, and was stormy. The 
Mardchals were freer m their language than usual, and com- 
plained of the mmisters. All fell upon Chamiliart, who 
was accused, among other things, of matters that concerned 
Desmaiets, on whom he fimshed by turnmg off the King’s 
anger. Chamdlart defended himself with so much anger that 
his voice was heard by people outside. 

But he had of late heaped fault on fault. Besides setting 
Madame de Maintenon and the Duchesse de Bourgogne against 
bim, be rather wantonly irritate J Monseigneur, at that tune 
more than ever under the government of Mademoiselle Choin. 
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The lEtt«r had asked him a favour, and had been refoaed evei. 
with contempt. 7anoua advance* at reconciliation she made 
were also repnlsod with contomelj Yet every one, even the 
Daoheeso de Bourgogne, crawled before thi* creature — the 
favourite of the hem to the throne AfmlftTnA de Maintenon 
actually caused the King to her apartments at Teisaillet, 
which she refused, for fear of losing the liberty she ei^joyed at 
Ideudon. D'Antmi, who aaw all that was going on, became the 
soul of a conspiracy against Ohfliiiil|art It was infinitely well 
managed Everything moved in order and harmony— always 
prudently always knowingly 

The King, qmetly attacked on all hands was shaken but 
be had many reasons for atickiDg to Ohamillart. He was bis 
own choice. Ho had stood aside so oompletely, and 

allowed the King to reoeive all the praise of whatever was 
done. Though the Kmgs reason was, therefore, aoon mfiu 
enoed, his heart was not so easily But Madaiue de Uaintencia 
was not discouraged. Monseigseor, mged by Mademoiselle 
Hhoin, ha d already spoken out to the King Sbe laboured to 
mRVfl him speak Again , for OQ the previous oc c as mo , he had 
been listened to attentr7ely 

So many maohmea could not be set in motioD without some 
noise being beard abroad. There rose in the Cbort, I know 
not what confused munnurs, the ongm of which oouJd not bo 
pointed oat, publishing that eiUier the State or Chamfllart 
must pensh , that already his ignorance had brought the king- 
dom within an ace of destruction, that it was a mlraolo this 
destruction had not yet come to pass, and that it would be 
ma/lnpjw to tempt Providsnoe any longer. Some did not bluth 
to abuse him , others praised his mtentaoim and spoke with 
moderakon of faults that many people reproach od him bitterly 
with. All admitted his rectitude but maintauied that a sue 
oeasoT of some kmd or other was absolutely nocessaiy Some, 
believing or trymg to persaodo others that they earned Cnend 
ship to as fiir a point as was possible, protested that they 
should ever preserve friendship, and would never forget 
the pleasure ^ nd the servicej that they had received from 
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Charaillart; but delicately confessed that they preferred the 
interests of the State to their own personal advantage and the 
support they would lose , that, even if Ohamillart were their 
brother, they would sorrowfully admit the necessity of re- 
moving him I At last, nobody could understand either hovr such 
a man could ever have been chosen, or how he could have 
remamed so long in his place 1 AU his faults and all his 
ridicules formed the staple of Court conversation. If anybody 
refened to the great things he had done, to the rapid gathei- 
ing of armies after our disasters, people turned on their heels 
and walked away Such were the presages of the fall of 
ChamiUai't 

The Marechal de Boufflers, who had never forgiven the 
causes that led to the loss of Ldle, jomed in the attack on 
ChamiUart, and assisted in exciting the King against him 
Ghamillaxt has since related to me that up to the last moment 
he had always been received equally graciously by the King — 
that IS, up to two days before his fall Then, mdeed, he no- 
ticed that the Kang’s countenance was embarrassed , and felt 
inchned to ask if he was displeasing to him, and to offer to 
retire Had he done so, he might, if we may judge from what 
transpired subsequently, have remained m ofiice But now 
Madame de Maintenon had come personally into the field, and, 
beheving herself sure of success, openly attacked Chamillart. 
What passed between her and the King was quite private and 
never lelated, but theie seems reason to behove that she did 
not succeed without difficulty. 

On Sunday mormng, November 9, the Kmg, on entering the 
Council of State, called the Due de Beauvihiers to him, and 
requested him to go m the afternoon and teU Chamillait that 
he was obhged, for motives of public mterest, to ask him to re- 
sign his office , but that, m order to give him a mark of his 
esteem and satisfaction with his services, he contmued his pen- 
sion of minister — that is to say, twenty thousand francs, and 
added as much more, with one to his son of twenty thousand 
francs hkewise He added that he should have liked to see 
Chamillart, but that at fust it would giieve him too much . he 
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■was not to oome till aeat lor, he might li 7 e ia Pans, and go 
where he likeA The T>uo de Beauvilliera did all ho ooald to 
escape from carrying so harsh a meaeage, but could only obtain 
pe rm MB on to let tfce l^o de Obe?reaie aooompany hmt 
TJiey went to Chaznillart, and found him working In 
hia cabmet. The air of oonetemation with which they en 
tered, told the 'onfertunate Mimater lomething diaagree* 
able had happened , and wi&out giving them tirnn to apeak, 
he said with a serene and banquil oountenanoe, “ What is the 
matter gentlemen 1 If what yon have to say oonoems only 
me yon may apeak I have long been prepared for every 
thing This gentle Bnnneee touched them stall more. They 
could scaroely explain what they came about. Chamfl 
lart Intoned without any obange of countenance, and said, 
with the same air and tone aa at first "The King it the mastec. 

I have endeavoured to serve ban to the beet of my ability I 
hope some one else wiH please him better end be more lucky** 
He then asked if he had been forbidden to 'vrite to the K ing, 
and being told not, be wrote a letter of respect and thanks, 
and sent it by the two Ihica, with a Memoir which he had jost 
finished He also wrote to da Maintenon. He aent a 

verbal mesaage to his 'wife , and, ■without oomplalnk mnrmar, 
or sighs, got into his carriage, and drove to L Etang. Both 
then and afterwards be ahowed the greatest magnanimity 
Every one wen^ fr o m a sort of fiwbion, to visit him. When I 
■wont, the house looked as If a death had taken plaoa, and it 
was frightful to see, in the midst of cnee and tears, the dead 
man walking, speaking with a qmek gentle air, and leitpae 
— unconstrained, unaffected, attenfrvo to ereiy one, not 
at all or scaroely different from what he was accustomed to be. 

ChamiUart, as I have aaid, bad received penmssiou to Uvo 
at Pans, if be liked, but aocnafterwarda he innocently gave urn 

brage to Aladame de Maintenon, who -was annoyed that hU dis- 
grace was not followed by general abandonment Shecatuedhim 

to be threatened secretly and he prudently left Paris, and went 
far away under pretence of eeoking for an estate to buy 

Next day after the fall of ChamiUart, it became known that 
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the triumph of Madame de Maintenon was completed, and 
that Voyssn, her creature, was the succeeding Secretary of 
State IRbis Voysin had the one indispensable quality for ad- 
mission mto the counsels of Louis XIV — ^not a drop of noble 
blood in his veins He had married, in 1683, the daughter of 
Trudaine She had a very agreeable countenance, without any 
affectation. She appeared simple and modest, and occupied 
with her household and good works ; but in reality, had sense, 
wit, cleverness, above all, a natural insinuation, and the art of 
bringing things to pass without being perceived. She kept 
■with great tact a magnificent house It was she who received 
Madame de Mamtenon at Dman, when the King was besieging 
Namur, and, as she had been instructed by M. de Luxem- 
bourg in the way to please that lady, succeeded most effectu- 
ally Among her arts was her modesty, which led her pru- 
dently to avoid pressing herself on Madame de Maintenon, or 
showing herself moie than was absolutely necessary She was 
sometames two whole days -without seeing her. A trifle, 
luckily contrived, finished the conquest of Madame de Main- 
•tenon. It happened that the weather passed suddenly from 
excessive heat to a damp cold, which lasted a long time Im- 
mediately, an excellent dresang-gown, simple, and well hned, 
appeared m the corner of the chamber This present, by so 
much the more agreeable, as Madame de Mamtenon had not 
brought any warm clothing, touched her also by its sudden- 
ness, and by its simple appearance, as if of its own accord. 

In this way, the taste of Madame de Mamtenon for Madame 
Voysm was formed and mcreased. Madame Voysm obtamed 
an appointment for her husband, and coming to Pans, at last 
grew extremely familiar vnith Madame de Mamtenon. Voysm 
himself had much need of the -wife that Providence had sdven 

O 

him. He was perfectly ignorant of everythmg but the duties 
of an Intendant. He was, moreover, rough and unci-vil, as the 
courtiers soon found. He "was never unjust for the sake of 
being so, nor was he bad naturally, knew ng but 

authority, the King and Madame de w „was 

unanswerable — his sovereign law ' 

® -.j 
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settled between the King and MaOamo de llaintenon after 
supper, the day of ChnnuUarta falL Yoyam tsiui conducted to 
the King by Blom, after having received theorderaand lostnio- 
tions of hifl bene&ctxoaa. In the evening of day the King 

found Madame Vpynn with de MHTnff>nrtn *nd 

her several tunes to please his lady 

Voysin 8 ftial expenenoe of the dnbes of his office was un 
pleasanh He was foolish enough, feeling hit ignorance, to 
the King , that at the onteet he should b© obliged to leave every 
thing to hiB Mnjeaty bat that when he knew better, ha would 
take more on bimselC The King, to whom ChsmilUrt used 
himself to leave everything, was much offended by this Ian 
guage , and drawing himself np, m the tone of a u^ter tola 
Toysin to learn, once for all, that his dnhes were to receive and 
e^xpedite orders, nothing else. He then took the projects 
brought to bun, examined them, prescribed the measures he 
thought fit, and very stiffiy sent away Yoyain, who did not 
know where he was, and had great want of his wife to set lus 
head to nghta, and of Madame de Mhintenon to give him ooin> 
plater lessons than she had yet been able to da Shortly after* 
wards he was forbidden to send any orders without submitting 
them to the Mar^chol de Bouffinra He was supple, and sura 
of Madame de Maintenou and through her of the Mordehah 
waited for to release him from thm state of tutelage and 
showed nothing of his annoyance^ especially to Boufflerd hitnaelf 

Kventa soon happened to alter the positinn of the Man^chol 
de Boufflem. 

Flandera, ever rfnee the opening of the camprugn, had been 
the pnnapol object of attention. Prince Eagiaie and Marl 
borough, joined together continued their vast designs, and di^ 
darned to bide them. Their prodigious preparations apolo of 
aegea. Shall I say that we desired them, and that we thought 
of nothing bat how to preserve, not use our army I 

Tounud was the first place towards which the enemies di* 
reeled thoir arms. After a short resistance it fell mw Uieir 
bands. YHlaisi os I bare said, was commander in FlaaJtra. 
Boufflers feeling that, m the pontion of adairs, such a po>t muit 
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-weigh very heavily upon one man, and that in case of his death 
there was no one to take his place, oflFered to go to assist him. 
The King, after some little hesitation, accepted this magnani- 
mous offer, and Boufflers set out. I say magnanimous offer, 
because Boufflers, loaded with honours and glory, might well 
have hoped to pass the rest of his life in repose It was hardly 
possible, do what he might, that he could add to his reputa- 
tion , while, on the other hand, it was not unlikely that he 
might be made answerable for the faults or shoitcomings of 
others, and return to Pans stripped of some of the laurels that 
adorned his brow. But he thought only of the welfare of the 
State, and pressed the King to allow him to depart to Flanders. 
The King, as I have said, at last consented. 

The surprise was great in the army when he arrived there. 
The general impression was that he was the bearer of news of 
peace Villars received him with an air of joy and respect, and 
at once showed every -wdhngness to act in concert -with him. 
The two generals accordmgly worked harmomously together, 
taking no steps -without consultmg each other, and sho-wing^ 
great deference for each other’s opinions. They were like one 
man. 

After the fall of Tournai, our army took up position at Mal- 
plaquet, the right and the left supported by two woods, -with 
hedges and woods before the centre, so that the plam was, as it 
were, cut m two. Mailborough and Pimce Eugene marched in 
their turn, fearing lest ViUars should embarass them as they 
went towards Mons, which place they had resolved to besiege 
They sent on a large detachment of their army, undei the com- 
mand of the Pimce of Hesse, to watch ours He arrived in 
Bight of the camp at Malplaquet at the same time that we en- 
tered it, and was quickly warned of our existence by three 
cannon shots that ViUars, out of braggadocio, fired by way of 
appeal to Marlborough and Prince Eugene Some little firing 
took place this day and the next, the 10th of September, but 
Without domg much harm on either side. 

Marlborough and Pimce Eugene, warned of the perilous state 
in which the Prince of Hesse was placed — he would have been 
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lojt if attacked — hastened at once to join him and arrived m 
the middle of the morning of the 10th. Their first care was to 
g po nl i ia the position of our tmay and to do ao -while waiting 
for their rear guard, th^ employed a stratagem -which tao- 
ceeded admirahly 

They sent aeverel officers, -who had the look of gubaltenis, to 
our lines, and tubed to be allowed to speak to cmr officers, 
Tbeir request waa granted. .Alhergotb came down to them, 
and diacoureed with them a long tune. They pretended they 
came to see -whether peace could not be arrang^ but they in 
reali^ spoke of little but compliment^ which ajgnifiad oothing. 
They stayed so long, under various pretexts, that at last we 
wore obliged to threaten them m order to get nd of them. All 
this tune a few of their best general officers on hotseback, and 
a larger munber of engineers and designere on foot» profited by 
these ndioulous coQoqoles to put upon paper drawings of our 
position, thus bong able to see the poeitioDs for their 
cannon, and the best mode, in in which all their dispoc 
tion might be W'e learnt this artifice afterwards from 

the pnsonera 

It -was decided that evaning to giro us battle on the morrow, 
although the deputiea of the Stetee-Generel, content with the 
advantage that hwH been already gamed, and not liking to run 
the risk of failure, were opposed to so action takmg place. 
They were, however persuaded to agree, and on the following 
morning the battle b^pin. 

The strug^e tested many hours. Bot cmr portion had been 
badly choeen, and, in spite of every effort, we were unable to 
mAintjtin iL Tifiais, IQ the early part of the a cti o n , received 
a wound -which inoapaateted him from doty All the borden 
of command fell upon Boufflors. Ho bore it well but alter a 
time finding bia army dispersed, his infsntjy orerwhelmcd the 
g^ronnd slipping from under his feety he thought only of be at in g 
a good and hononreble retreat Ho led away his army in such 
good, order ©nemy were u n s blo to interfere with it in 

the slightest degree. During all Ih* march, which tested until 
nighty -we did not lose a hundred straggler^ and earned ofl ail 
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the cannon with the exception of a few pieces. The enemy 
passed the night upon the battle-field, in the midst of twenty- 
five thousand dead, and marched towards Mons the next even- 
ing They frankly admitted that in men killed and wounded, 
in general officers and privates, in fiags and standard, they had 
lost more than we. The battle cost them, in fact, seven lieu- 
tenant-generals, five other generals, about eighteen hundred 
officers killed or wounded, and more than fifteen thousand 
men killed or rendered unfit for service They openly avowed, 
also, how much they had been surprised by the valour of the 
majority of our troops, above aU of the cavalry, and did not 
dissimulate that we should have gamed the day, had we been 
better led. 

Why the Marechal Yillars waited ten days to be attacked in 
a position so disadvantageous, mstead of at once marching 
upon the enemies and overcommg, as he might at first easily 
have done, it is difficult to understand. He threw all the blame 
upon his wound, although it was well known that the fate of 
the day was decided long before he was hmi). 

Although forced to retire, our men burned with eagerness to 
engage the enemies again Mons had been laid siege to Bouf- 
flers tried to make the besiegers give up the undertakmg. But 
his men were without bread and without pay , the subaltern 
officers were compelled to eat the regulation bread, the general 
officers were reduced to the most miserable shifts, and were hke 
the privates, without pay, oftentimes for seven or eight days 
running There was no meat and no bread for the army. 
The common soldiers were reduced to herbs and roots for aU 
sustenance. Under these circumstances it was found impossible 
to persevere in trying to save Mons. Nothmg but subsistence 
could be thought of 

The Court had now become so accustomed to defeats that a 
battle lost as was Malplaquet seemed half a victory. Bouffiers 
sent a courier to the Bang with an account of the event, and 
spoke so favourably of YiUars that all the blame of the defeat 
fell upon himself Yillars was everywhere pitied and applauded, 
although he had lost an important battle, when it was in his 
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power to beat the enemies m detail, and render them miabl« 
to undertake the mege of Mona, or any other siege. If Boufflere 
was indignant at this, he was stfll more indignant at what hap- 
pened ailarwarda. In the first dispatch he sent to the ffmg 
he promised to send another as soon as poaaible giving full 
details, with propositions aa to how the vacancies which 
occnrred m the army might be filled np. On the very evening 
he Bent o££ hia second dispatoh, he received intelligenoe that 
the King had already taken his dispootions with respect to 
these vacancies, withoat having oonsnited hhn upon a nngls 
point. Thia was the first reward Bonffleis received £br the 
servioea he hod jost rendered and that, too from a Klnj who 
had said in publio that without Bouffleri all was lost, and that 
assuredly it was Qod who had inspired him with the idea of 
going to the army From that time Boofflera fell into a dis> 
grace from which he never recovered. He had the courage to 
appear as usual at the Court but a woim was gnawing him 
within and destroyed him. Oftentimes he opened bjs heart to 
me without rashness, snd without passing ^e stnot limits of 
his virtue^ bat the poniard was in his heart, and neither tuna 
nor refieotion could dull its edge. He did nothing but langubb 
afterwards, yet without being confined to bis bed or to bis 
chamber, but did not hve more than two years. YilUrs, on 
the contrary, was In greater favour than ever. He amved 
at Court triumphant The King made him occupy an apart- 
ment at VeTBaillea, so his wound might be well attended to. 

What a contrast 1 What a difference between the service*, 
the ment the condition, the vutue, the aitoation of those two 
men 1 What inexhaustible funds of refiection I* 


•It wbH to point ottt tb« ifll/ and Igoormt, wW tr* anibl« to 
emancdpat* themaeiTa* {ran tha ipSnawia o{ ti* tUla of Qr*^ umaily 
dTen to LooU XIV., and who are jrt candid ciwo^ to admit Out £u coa 
duct and too* c< thought Lo narar n»a abor* tb* feral of a ido« 
ma»»t*T, or coojdcntious muter ol Ui» etmaoo^ uattallj _ 

nijKtenoo* tact In choodng nun ol gaaioj I pa ji of D.ucijoU^ 

proTw that Imbedlitj, properi/ cocAiaed with di»h«Mar wx* 
pMDoct to hia farwir LiUiatnr* la ffood eooagb or •emU ^ 

gratefnl to fyf nut ita doraJopmant la iuoo* »> iOf* tn** 

might not bar* dcma hatter > 
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CHAPTER XII . 

Disgrace of the Dno d’Orl^ans — I endeavour to separate him from Madame 
d’Argenton — Extraordinary Repoiia — My various Colloquies with him 
— The Separation — Conduct of Madame d’Argenton — Death and Cha- 
racter of M. le Due — ^The After-suppers of the K i n g 

I HAVE described in its proper place the profound fall of M le 
Due d’Orl^ans and the neglect in which he hved, out of all 
favour with the King, hated by Madame de Maintenon and 
Monseigneur, and regarded with an unfavouiable eye by the 
pubhcj on account of the scandals of his private hfe I had 
long seen that the only way m which he could hope to recover 
his position would be to give up his mistress, Madame d’Argen- 
ton, with whom he had been on terms of intimacy for many 
years past, to the knowledge and the scandal of all the world. 
I knew it would be a bold and dangerous game to play, to try 
to persuade him to separate himself from a woman he had 
known and loved so long , but I determined to engage m it, 
nevertheless, and I looked about for some one to assist me in 
this enterprise. At once I cast my eyes upon the Mar^ehal de 
Besons, who for many long years had been the bosom faend of 
M d’Orl^ans He applauded the undertaking, but doubted, he 
said, its success; nevertheless he promised to aid me to the 
utmost of his power, and, it will be seen, was as good as his 
word For some time I had no opportunity of accosting M 
d’Orleans, and was obhged to keep my pioject in abeyance, but 
I did not lose sight of it , and when I saw my way clear, I took 
the matter in hand, determmed to strain every nerve m order 
to succeed 
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It w« just at the commenoement of the yew 1710 that I 
first spoke to M. d'Orl^ana. I began by extracting from b^Tn an 
admuHion of the neglect into whidi he had &llen— the dislike 
of the Kin^ the hatred of Ifonaolgnenr who accused hhn of 
wishing to replaoo hifleonm 8pwn, that of Madame do llainte- 
non, whom he had offended by hu bon-mot , the suspicions of 
the pubho, who talked of his expeiunentfi — m id then, 

throwing off all fear of oonsequenees, I said that before he could 
hope to draw back his Mends and the world to him, he must 
reinstate himself in the fisvonr of the He appeared 

stmok with what I had said, roee after a profound silence, 
paced to and frri, and then asked, 'But how T Seeing the 
oppoitamty so good, I replied in a firm and sigmfloant tone, 
How t I know well enough, but I will nerer tell you , and 
yet it is the only thmg to do • ‘'Ah, I understand jou," said 
he, as though struck with a tbunder^t, *I understand you 
perfectly and be threw himself upon the chair at the end of 
the mom. There he remained some time, without speaking a 
word, yet agitated and sighing and with his eyes lowered. I 
tnoke silenoe at last, by saying that the state which he was in 
touched me to the quick, <u^d that I had detennined m 
ooDjunction with the Mar^chal de Beaons to speok to him upon 
the subject, and to propose the only means by which he could 
hope to bring about a change m his pomtion. He oonaidured 
some time, then giving me emsiumgemont to proceed, I 
entered at some length upon the proposal I bad to make to him 
and left evidently affected by what I had said, when I 
thought I had for the time gone Car enough 
The next day Thursday January 2nd Beeons, to whom I 
bad written, joined mo , and aner I had oommunicatod to him 
what liftd jMTid the previous evening, we hastened to iL 
d OTl6ana. He received us well, and we at once oommenced 
an attack. In order to aid my purpose ta much as pOkJbla, I 
repeated to M. dOii^aui, at this meoUng, the odious reports 
that were in circulation against him via., that he intcaJcd W 
repudiate tus wife forced upon him by the King in order to 
marry the Queen Dowager of Spain and by mums of her gold 
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to open up a path for himself to the Spanish throne ; that he 
intended to wait for his new wife’s death, and then marry 
Madame d’Aigenton, to whom the genii had promised a thione ; 
and I added, that it was very fortunate that the Duchesse 
d’Orleans had safely passed through the dangers of her confine- 
ment, for already some wretches had begun to spiead the 
saying, that he was not the son of Monsieur for nothing. (An 
allusion to the death of Henriette d’Angleteire ) 

On hearing these words, the Due was seized with a terror 
that cannot be described, and at the same time with a grief 
that is above expression I took advantage of the efi'ect my 
discourse had had upon him, to show how necessary it was he 
should make a great efibrt in order to win back the favour of 
the Bang and of the public. I represented to him that the 
only way to do this was to give up Madame d’Argenton, at 
once and for ever, and to announce to the King that he had 
done so. At first he would not hear of such a step, and I was 
obhged to employ all my eloquence and all my firmness too, to 
make him listen to reason One great obstacle m our way was 
the repugnance of M d’Orl^ans for his wife. He had been 
married, as I have described in the early part of these memoirs, 
against his will, and with no sort of afiection for the woman 
he was given to It was natural that he should look upon her 
w;th dislike ever since she had become his wife I did what I 
could to speak m praise of Madame la Duchesse d’Orldans, and 
Besons aided me , but we did little else than waste our breath 
for some time Our praises m fact irntated M d’Orl^ans, and 
to such a pomt, that no longer screemng things or names, he 
told us what we should have washed not to hear, but what it 
was very lucky we did hear He had suspicions, m fact, of 
his wife’s honour , but fortunately I was able to prove cleaily 
and decisively that those suspicions were unfounded, and I 
did so The joy of M. d’Orldans upon finding he had been 
deceived was great indeed , and when we separated from him 
after mid-day, m order to go to dmner, I saw that a point wa":; 
gamed 

A little before three o’clock I returned to M. d’Orl^ans, whom 
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I found alone in bu cabinet with Bcaona. He received me 
with pleoanre, and made me aeat m^raell between bim and the 
Marfohal, whom he oompHmented upon hu diligence. Our 
convmatkin Te-oommenoed. I returned to the attai^ with all 
the argumenta I could mutter, and the Mar^clul supported 
me , but I flaw with that M. d Odhuia wai leas reduced 

than when wo had quitted in the monim^ «j>d that he 
bad tadly taken breath dunng our ihoii abeenco, I taw that^ 
if we were to lucooed we must make the beet use wo oould of 
our time, and accordingly I brought all my powers into play 
in order to gain over hL d’Otidona 
FeeRog that orerytbiog wat now to bo loti or gained, T 
spoke out with oU foroe of which I was capable sorpruing 
and temiyi&g Mar^ohol Betoot to nch a pomt, with my 
hardihood, tliat he had not a word to say m order to aid ma 
When I had flnlabed, M. d’OriMna thanked me In a piteous 
tone, by which I know the proibund impreeuon X had made 
upon his nwnA. I propoeed, while he was still s h s k en, 
t^t he should at once aend to Sfadame de Maintenon, to 
know when she would grant him an audience, £di he hs4 
determined to speak to her first of his mtenlion to give 
up Madame d'Argenton. Besons seconded me , and while we 
^ere talking together, not daring to push our point farther 
M, di’Orl&ms much ostcmiehed us by running with 

impetuosity to the door, and calling aloud for his servants. 
One ran to him, wham ho ordered in a wbupor to go to 
Madame de ^^AITltAnflT^, to ask at what boor she would seo him 
on the morrow He rotumod immediately and threw hiiuj>clf 
into a hko a mMi whoso strength fails him and who is at 
his last gasp, Uncartaiu os to what he had juat done, I asked 
hua if he had sent to Uadacao do ilainteaou, “ Vck, Monsieur 
— Jix ^ tone of Instantly 1 started towards him, 

and thanked bun with all the contentment and all the joy 
imaginable. This terrible mtemow for the Urugghs wo had 
ail gone throu^ was very groat, was soon after brought to a 
Tii^ myfcclf wont our vraj congratulatiDg 
each other oo the soccoss of this day a lubour 
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On the next day, Friday, the 8rd of January, I saw M 
d 'Orleans as he preceded the King to mass, and in my un- 
patience I approached him, and speaking m a low tone, asked 
him if he had seen “ that woman ” I did not dare to mention 
names just then. He replied “ yes,” but in so lackadaisical a 
tone that I feared he had seen her to effect, and I asked him if 
he had spoken to her Upon receiving another “yes,” hke the 
other, my emotion redoubled “ But have you told her all ?” I 
said “ Yes,” he replied, “ I have told her aU.” “ And are you 
content said I. “ Nobody could be more so,” he rephed , “ I 
was nearly an hour with her, she was very much surprised 
and ravished ” 

I saw M d’Orl&,n8 under better circumstances at another 
penod of the day, and then I learnt from him that since 
meeting me he had spoken to the King also, and told him ail 
“ Ah, Monsieur,” cned I, with transport, “how I love you and 
advancing warmly towards him, I added, “ How glad I am to 
see you at last delivered , how did you bring this to pass 
“I mistrusted myself so much,” replied he, “and was do 
violently agitated after speaking to Madame de Maintenon, 
that I feared to run the risk of pausing aU the morning, so, 
immediately after mass I spoke to the King, and” — here, over- 
come by his grief, his voice faltered, and he burst into sighs, 
mto tears, and into sobs I retired into a corner A moment 
after Besons entered the spectacle and the profound silence 
astonished him He lowered his eyes, and advanced but little. 
At last we gently approached each other I told him that M. 
d’Orleans had conquered himself, and had spoken to the King. 
The Mardchal was so bewildeied with surprise and joy that he 
remained for some moments speechless and motionless then 
runnmg towards M d’Orleans, he thanked him, felicitated him, 
and wept for very joy M d’Orldans was cruelly agitated, now 
maintainmg a ferocious silence, and now bursting mto a torrent 
of sighs, sobs, and tears He said at last that Madame de 
Mamtenon had been extremely surprised with the resolution 
he had taken, and at the same time delighted. She assured? 
him that it would put him on better teims than ever with the 
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King, and that Madame d Argenton ahoold be treated with 
every oonsideration, I preesed M. dOri^ana to let ua know 
how the Bong had received him- He rephed that the King 
had appeared very much eurpnaed, but had apokea ooldly I 
comforted him for thi« diaappomtment by aasunng btm that 
the King's ooldnees aroee ordy &om his astoniahment) that 
m the end all would be well 

It would be impossible to deeoribe the joy ^dt by Beeona 
and myielf at seeing our labours brought to this satatfactory 
pomi 1 knew I should make many enemies when the part I 
bad taken m mduencing M dOrhSana to give up Sladame 
d Argenton oame to be known, as it neeessanly would , bat I 
Celt I had done rightly, and Left the consequences to Providence. 
Madame la Duchesse d'Chi£ans showed uie the utmost gratitude 
for what I had done. She exhibited, too, so mooh mtelhgenoe, 
good sense, and ahiUty m the oonveisation I had with her, 
that I determined to spare no palna to nmte her hosband to 
her more closely , being firmly persuaded that be would 
nowhere tind a better ooonaeilor than in her The suipzise of 
the whole ooort, when it became known that M. d Orl^ani had 
at last separated himself from Madame d Argenton, waa great 
mdeed. It waa only equalled by the vexation of those who 
were opposed to him. Of course m this matter X was not 
spared. For several days nothing was spoken of but this 
ruptnre, and every where I was pointed out as the author of it, 
Beaons being scarcely alluded ta I pamed the thrusts nude 
at me as well as I could, as much for the pnipose of leaving all 
the honour to M. dXJii^ans, aa for the puxpoee of avoiding the 
anger of those who were annoyed with mo, and also from o 
just fear of showing that I bad too much infiuence over the 
mind of a Prince not without fimlta, and who could not alwaja 
be led. 

Aa for Madame d Aigenton, she received the newa that her 
reign was over with all the consternation, rage, end despair 
that might have been expected. Mademoiselle de Chau**>ciaye 
was sent by Madame de ilointenon to announce Uio hi 
to her ^\*hen Jo Chau^’iemye am> ed at Mfidau*o 
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d’Argenton’s house, Madame d’Axgenton was out' she had gone 
to supper with the Prmcesse de Rohan. Mademoiselle de 
Chausseraye waited until she returned, and then broke the 
matter to her gently, and after much preamble and circum- 
locution, as though she were about to announce the death of 
some one The tears, the cries, the howhngs of Madame 
d’Argenton filled the house, and announced to all the domestics 
that the reign of fehcity was at an end there After a long 
silence on the part of Mademoiselle de Chausseraye, she spoke 
her best in order to appease the poor lady. She represented 
to her the delicacy and hberality of the aiTangements M 
d’Orl^ans had made in her behalf In the first place she was 
free to hve m any part of the realm except Paiis and its 
appanages In the next place he assured to her forfy-five 
thousand livres a year, nearly all the capital of which would 
belong to the son he had had by her, whom he had recog- 
nised and made legitimate, and who has since become 
Grandee of Spain, Grand Pneur of France, and General of the 
GaUeys (for the best of all conditions in France is to have 
none at all, and to be a bastard) Lastly he undertook to pay 
all her debts up to the day of the rapture, so that /ihe 
should not be importuned by any creditor, and allov/^ed her 
to retain her jewellery, her plate, her furniture — v/orth al- 
together about four hundred thousand livres. JE£i> liberality 
amounted to a total of about two million livres, which I 
thought prodigious 

Madame d’Argenton, in despair atfir^t, became more tractable 
as she learnt the provisions which h&d been made for her, and 
the delicacy with which she wa, treated. .She rernaine^i four 
days in Paris, and then returned to her iatherivi hotX'^ near 
Port-Sainte-Maxence, the Chevalier d’Ori^n.;, her remain- 
ing at the Palais Royale. The iCing after hi i fimt eurpriee nan 
worn away, was in the greatest joy at uhe rupture ; and reeninen 
his gratifacation to d’Orl^ns, v/hom he treated better nni 
better eveiy day. Madame de ihuitecou did n//t dare non n; 
tribute a little at first ; and in thh the Prince felt the Pnan^ 
of the Jesuits, whom he had contrived to at’^ach to amn 
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Ihiohesse de Bourgogne did marvela of her own accord , and the 
Duo de Bourgogne, aiso, being urged hy U. de BeeuriUkr*. 
Moneeigneur iloneremamodimtated, onaccount of tie Spaniah 

I muat here mentian the death of M. le Duo. Ho waa en 
gaged in a trial which wna jurt about to be pleaded. He had 
for some thne aufiered from a atruge diaeaae a mixtare of 
apoplexy and epQepay, which he concealed so carefully that he 
drove away one of his servants for speaking of it to his fellows. 
For aome tame he had had a continual haadat^e. This state 
frnubled the gladness he felt at being dehvered from hli 
troubleaome father and brother in law One evening he was 
nding m his carnage, lotoming from a vkii to the Hdtel de 
Coislin, without torches, and with only one servant behind, 
when he felt eo lU that he drew the stnng, and made his lackey 
gut up to tell him whether his mouth was not aB on one sida 
This was not the case, but be soon lost speech and couscious« 
cesB after having requested to be taken in privately to the 
H6tel de Condii. They there put hun m Pnests and 

doctors came. But he only made hornhle faces, and died 
about four o clock m the morohig, 

Madame la Duchesse did not loee her preseuoe of mind, and, 
whQst her husband was dyin^ took steps to secure her futuxe 
fortuna Meanwhile she managed to cry a UUle, but nobody 
believed in her grief As for M. le Due, I have already men 
tioned some anecdotea of him that exhibit hm cruel ohaiacter 
He was a marvelloutly httle man, ihort, without being fiit. A 
dwarf of Madame la Princesso was said to be the cause. He 
was of a hvid yellow nearly always looked forioua, and was 
over so proud, so audadoos that it was difBcult to get used to 
him , TTih cruelty and ferocity were so extreme that |>eoj»lo 
avoided him, and bis pretended fncuds would notmvite him to 
jcun m any memment. They avoided him he Tan oftor thtm 
to eacape from eohtude, and would sometimea burst upon them 
daring their jovoid reports, reproach them with turning a 
cold shoulder to bun, and chaugo their merriment to Oe-ala^ 
tiun 
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After the death of M le Due, a grand discussion on precedence 
at the After-suppers, set on foot by the proud Duchesse d’Or- 
leans, was, after an elaborate examination by the King, bi ought 
to a close The King ordered his determination to be kept 
secret until he formally declared it It is necessary to set forth 
in a few words the mechanism of the After-suppers every day. 
The King, on leaving table, stopped less than a half-quarter of 
an hour with his back leaning against the balustrade of his 
chamber He there found in a circle all the ladies who had 
been at his supper, and who came theie to wait for him a little 
before he left table, except the ladies who sat, who came out 
after him, and who, m the suite of the Princes and the Prmcesses 
who had supped with him, advanced one by one and made him 
a courtesy, and filled up the remamder of the standing circle ; 
for a space was always left for them by the other ladies. The 
men stood behind. The Kmg amused himself by observmg the 
dresses, the countenances, and the gracefulness of the ladies’ 
courtesies, said a word to the Princes and Pnneesses who had 
supped with him, and who closed the circle near him on either 
hand, then bowed to the ladies on right and left, bowed onse or 
twice more as he went away, with a grace and majesty unparal- 
leled, spoke sometimes, but very rarely, to some lady in passmg, 
entered the first cabmet, where he gave the order, and then 
advanced to the second cabinet, the doors from the first to the 
second always remaining open. There he placed himself in a 
tauteuil. Monsieur, while he was there, in another , the 
Duchesse de Bourgogne, Madame (but only after the death of 
Mousieur), the Duchesse de Berry (after her marriage), the 
tluee bastard-daughters, and Madame du Marne (when she was 
at Versailles), on stools on each side. Monseigneur, the Due de 
Bourgogne, the Due de Berry, the Due d’Orl^ans, the two bas- 
tards, M le Due (as the husband of Madame la Duchesse), and 
afterwards the two sons of M. du Marne, when they had grown 
a little, and D’Antin, came afterwards, all standing It was the 
object of the Duchesse d’Orleans to change this order, and make 
her daughteis take precedence of the wives of the Prmces of 
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tbe Biood, \ni tho Sing dool&red againti When he 
mftde tUe pu'bko aniLOaiicdiaQai of bu deddon, the Ihic 
d'Orl^atis took tbe opportunity of alladiQg ^ a mamage 
whiob 'vould oonaole him for overything. " 1 ibcmld think 
•o,** repUod tho King, drjiy, and with a bitter and moJtlng 
amilo. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Proposed marriage of Mademoiselle — My mtngnes to bnng it about — The 
Duchesse de Bourgogne and other Alhes — The Attack begun — Progress of 
the Intrigue — Economy at Marly — The Marriage agreed upon — Scene at 
St Cloud — Horrible Reports — The Maniage — Madame de Saint-Simon 
— Strange Character of the Duchesse de Berry. 

It was the desire of the Due and Duchesse d’Orleans to marry 
Mademoiselle (their daughter) to the Due de Beiry (third son 
of Monseigneur, and consequently brother of the Due be Bour- 
gogne and of the King of Spam) Theie were many obstacles 
in the way — partly the state of pubhc aflairs — paitly the fact 
that the King, though seemingly, was not really quite reconciled 
— partly the recollection of that cruel hon mot m Spain — 
partly the fact that Monseigneur would naturally object to 
marry his favourite son with the daughter of a man towards 
whom he always testified hatred m the most indecent manner. 
The recent union between Madame de Maintenon, Mademoiselle 
Chom, and Monseigneur was also a great obstacle In fact 
after what M le Due d’Orl6ans had been accused of in Spam, 
with his abilities and talents it seemed dangerous to make him 
the father-m-law of M le Due de Berry. 

For my part I passionately desired the marriage of Mademoi- 
selle, although I saw that all tended to the marriage of 
Mademoiselle de Bourbon, daughter of Madame la Duchesse, in 
her place. I had many reasons, private and pubhc, for acting 
against the latter marriage , but it was clear that unless very 
Vigorous steps were taken it would fall like a mdl-stone upon 
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Bjy head, cruah me and wound the peaona to whom I wa* at 
tachod. IL le Duo d Origan* and iladiuno la Ducbeeae d'OtWona 
uninorted In tho deejieat ^ndoleaicu. They deored, bat 
did not act. I wont to them and explained the state of the 
case pointed out tho danger of iladame hx Dncbease— exated 
their pride their jealousy their spite. Will it be believed that 
it ■wo* necessary to put aU tbia tnnidiineij inmotionl At last, 
by working on them by the meet powarfbl motires, I made 
them attend to their own mtoieats. The natuial brut extreme 
laaness of the Duchesae d Orleans gave way this tune, butltts 
to ambition than to the deore of d^eatuig a sister who w« so 
inimical to her We next concerted how wo should mak* use 
of hL d Orleans hixnacU 

That Fnnce, with all hia wit and his passion for Modemoi* 
sella— which had never weakened since her birth— was like a 
motionless beam, which stirred only In obedience to our 
redoubled eSforts, and who remained so to the condusion of this 
groat husmesa. I often reflected on the causes of this incredible 
conduct, and was led. to snppoae ibat the knowledge of the 
irremediable nature of what bad token place in Spam was the 
rein that restrained hutu Howover this may have bten, I 
was throughout obliged to uso main force to bnng bun to 
acU vi^ I doterauned to form and direct a powerful catel m 
order to bnng ray ^*^ow8 to pass. The fiiat person of whom it 
was necessary to make sure was tho Duchose© de Bourg\^p» 
That Pnnccaio had many reasons for the preference of ilads* 
inoi&cUe over hlademcdsello do Bonrboii (daughter of Madams 
la Duchcfiso). She knew the King ptrfectlj , and could iwt he 
Ignorant of tho power of novcHj over his mind, ’^^hicb power 
sho had herself made a happy c^nment. What she bod m 
fear was another herself — I mean a Pnnccase on tie vame 
with tho King as shs was, who, being voungcr than she, woo 
amuse him by new childnh plsyfulnci^s no longer huited to her 
ago and yet which she (the Ducbo*e) was kUU obhgtd w 
unploj The very conliaA of her own untimely chadi>hn^ 
with a childishness so tnnJx mom natural would injure 
Tho now exNounte would moreover not baro a bu>Uml to 
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support ; for the Due de Berry was already well-liked. Tho 
Due de Bourgogne, on the eontrary, since the affair of Flanders, 
had fallen into disgrace with his father, Monseigneur ; and his 
scruples, his preciseness, his retired hfe, devoted to literal com- 
pliance with the rules of devotion, contrasted unfavourably with 
the free life of his younger brother. 

The present and the future — whatever was important in lifo 
— were therefore at stake with Madame la Duchesse do Bour- 
gogne , and yet her great duty to herself was perpetually in 
danger of bemg stided by the fictitious and petty duties of 
daily kfe It was necessary to stimulate her She felt these 
things in general , and that it was necessary that her sister-in- 
law should be a Princesse, neither able nor willing to give her 
umbrage, and over whom she should be mistress But in spite 
of her wit and sense, she was not capable of feeling in a suffi- 
ciently hvely manner of herself all the importance of these 
things, amidst the effervescence of her youth, the occupation of 
her successive duties, the private and general favour she seemed 
to enjoy, the greatness of a rank m expectation of a throne, the 
round of amusements which dissipated hei mind and her days: 
gentle, light, easy — ^perhaps too easy. I felt, however, that from 
the effect of these considerations upon her I should derive the 
greatest assistance, on account of the influence she could exert 
upon the King, and stfll more on Madame de Maintenon, both 
of whom loved her exceedingly ; and I felt all that the Duche-«e 
d’Orleans would have neither the grace nor the fire nece-rnry 
to stick it in deep enough — on account of her great interest in 
the matter. 

I influenced the Duchesse de Yilleroy and iladame de 
who could work on the Duchesse, and also Madame d'O, ; ob- 
tained the indirect assistance of jL du Maine — and by repre rent- 
ing to the Ihics de Cherreuse, and de BeauviZlier^, that if !jL 
de Berry married Mademoiselle de Bourbon, hatred 'wouid arise 
between him and his broiheT, and great danger to the state, 
enlisted them also cn xaj side. I knew that the Due de B^rry 
■s-as a fort that could only be carried by mine and ascauin 
Ybririrv still further, I Detained tne eoneurrenee of tho 
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Jesmts, and made tho de Trevoux our piuti«a. Notbrug 
Is indifferent to the Jesnlta They became a powerful mitrument. 
As a last ally I obtained the co-operation of the llsr<chal de 
Bonfflera. Such were the maohines that my friendship for 
those to whom I was attaohed, my hatred for Madame la 
Bnoheese, my care of my present and fhture 8itaation« enabled 
me to discover, to set goin^ with an exact and oompaued 
movement a precise agreement, and the strength of a lever-^ 
which the spaoa of one lient commenced and perfected — all 
whose movements, embarraasmente, and progress m their divers 
lines I know , and which I regularly wnnnd up in reaprocsJ 
cadence every day 1 

Towaida the end of the Lent, the I>nohesse de Bourgi^e, 
having sonnded the King and Madame de Mai ti tenon, had 
found the latter well disposed, and the former without any 
particular olQeotioo One day that Mademoiselle had been 
taken to see the T^ipg at aportments of Msdfime ds 
Maintenon, where Monseigneur happened to be, the Bucbesse de 
Bourgogne prmsed her and when she had gone away ventured, 
witii ^At freedom and that predetermined impulaivenea 
and gaiety which she eometamos made use oi^ to say * What 
an excellent wife for M. la Buo de Berry T This expression 
made Monseigneur redden with anger, and exclaim, “that 
would be an excellent method of recompensing the Duo 
d Oil&na for his conduct in Spam T When he had aaid those 
words he hastily left the company all verj much astuniahed, 
for no one expected a person seemingly lo indifferunt and so 
measured to come out so strongly The Ducheise de Bourgogne, 
who had only spoken so to fe^ the way with ilonseigneur m 
presence of the King was bold and clo\er to the end. Turning 
with a bewildered look towards Madame do MamUnon, “ ily 
Aunt,” ^uoth she to her, have I sdd somothing foohsh V 
The King, piqued answered for Madame do Maintenon, and 
aaid warmly, that if Madame la Dnehesso waa working upon 
Monseigneur she would have to deal with Atnt. ihuUmo Js 
Mointenon adroitly envenomed the matter by woudcnni, at a 
vivTicity to uncommon with Munselgneur and *aid th*t if 
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Madame la Duchesse bad that nmcb of influeTice, she would 
soon make him do other things of more consequence. The con- 
versation, interrupted in various ways and lenewed, advanced 
with emotion, and in the midst of reflections that did more in- 
jury to Mademoiselle de Bourbon than the friendship of Mon- 
seigneur for Madame ia Buchesse could serve her. 

When I learned this adventure, I saw that it was necessary y 
to attack Monseigneur by piquing the King against Madame la 
Buchesse, and making him fear the influence of that Princesse 
on Monseigneur and through Monseigneur on himself ; that no 
oppoitunity should be lost to impress on the King the fear of 
being governed and kept in pupilage by his children ; that it 
was equally important to frighten Madame de Maintenon, and 
show her the danger she was in from the influence of Monsei- 
gneur I worked on the fears of the Buchesse de Bourgogne, by 
Madame de Villeroy and de L4vi , on the Buc de Bourgogne, 
by M de BeauviUiers ; on Madame de Mamtenon, by the Mar4- 
chal de Boufflers , on the King himself, by the P^re TelJier ; 
and all these batteries succeeded 

In order not to hurry raatteis too much, I took a turn to La 
Perte, and then came back to Marly just as the King arrived. 
Here I had a httle alarm, which did not, however, discourage 
me I learned, in fact, that one day the Buchesse de Bour- 
gogne, urged perhaps rather too much on the subject of Made- 
moiselle by Madame d’O , and somewhat annoyed, had shown an 
inclination for a foreign marriage. W'ould to God that such a 
marriage could have been brought about! I should alv/ays 
have preferred it, but there were many reasons to render it im- 
possible. 

On my arrival at Marly, I found everything in trouble there : 
the King so chagrined that he could not hide it — although 
usually a master of himself and of his free : the Court believing 
that some new disaster had happened which would unv/illingiy 
be declared Pour or five days passed in this v/ay ; at last it 
became known v/hat was in the wind The King, informed 
that Paris and all the public were murmuring loudly about the 
expeiioes of Marly — at a time when it was impost:! ble to meet 
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Uie most indispensable olarmt of a oecessaiy and tmfartunste 
war — was more annoyed this time than on any other occasion, 
Uthongb be bad often received the same warning Wnt^ama 
de Mam tenon bad the greaieei difScnlty to brnttAr brm &om 
reinmiD^ straight to VeiBaillea. Tbe npebot was the Tfing 
declared with a sort of bitter joy, tbnt be would no longer &ed 
tbe ladies at Marly , tbat for Uie foture be would dme aloae, 
■imply as at YersaiHes, that be wtmld sap every day at a 
table for sixteen with bn iamHy, and that the spore places 
should be occupied by ladies invited m the monung, that the 
Fnnceesei of hia family should each have a table for tbe ladies 
they brought with them, and tbatMadames Yoysm and Desma 
reta should each have one for tbe ladies who did not choose to 
eat m their own rooms. Be added bitteiiy, tbat by mabmg 
retrencbmeota at Marly be should not spend more there than at 
Yersailles, so tbat he coold go there when be ;[^eabed without 
being exposed to tbe blame of any one, & deceived iucaselfduai 
one end of this buameas to the other but nobody but himsslf 
was deceived, if indeed he was in any other way but in expect' 
mg to deceive the worid Tbe tzutb is, tbat no change was 
innHfl at Marly except m name. Tbe wamw expenses wont on. 
The pnATmftg irtKnltangly ridiouled tbcso retrencbmants. Tbs 
Ying ■ BolyectB did not cease to oomplain. 

About thiH time an invitation to Mady having been obuioed 
by Madame la Bucbeese for her daughters, MLlemoiselles ds 
Bourbon and de Charolola, the King offered one to iladsnxoi 
s^la This ofier was discussed before the Duo and Bucheus 
<f Orleans and me. We at but resolved to leave ALuIomotwUs 
at Yersailles , and not to be troubled by seeing iladetnoisell^ ds 
Bourbon pa—mg her days m the same salon, often at tbe aame 
play table with the Doc do Berry making herself admueJ 
t}>A Court, fluttenng round Monseigneur, and accuatoming the 
eye of tbe King to her Wo know that tbc» tnUes would not 
bring about a marriago , and it was still moiu important not to 
give up ^r*^AT?>rn>p11ft to the utabgnlty of tbo Court, to exposure, 
and complaints, from which it might not always bo p^aitdu w 
protect ber 
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But T had felt that it was necessary to act vigorously, and 
pressed the Due d’Oi leans to apeak to the King. To my sur- 
prise he suddenly heaped up objections, derived from the public 
disasters, with which a princely mariiagc would contiust dia- 
agieeabiy. The Duchesse d'Oiliians was stiangely shiggered 
by this admission ; it only angeied me. I answered by repeat- 
ing all mj aigunients At last he gave way, and agieed to 
wiice to the King. Heie, again, I had many difficulties to 
overcome, and was obliged, in fact, to wiito the letter mysell, 
and dictate it to him He made one or two changes ; and at last 
signed and sealed it. But I had the gicatest difficulty yet m 
incitiii" him to "ive it to the King I had to follow him, to 
uige him, to pique him, almost to push him into the presence. 
The Kmg received the letter very graciously ; it had its effect , 
and the mainage was resolved on. 

When the prehminaiies were settled, the Due and Duches.'> 
d^Oilcans began to show their desiie that Madame de Saint- 
Simon should be lady of honour to their daughter when she had 
become the Duchesse de Beiiy. I was far from flattered by 
this distmction, and refused as best I might Madame de Saint- 
Simon went to have an audience of the Duchesse de Bourgogne, 
and asked not to be appointed , but her objections were not 
listened to, or listened to with astonishment. Meanwhile 
I endeavoured to brmg about a reconcihation of the Due 
d’Oi leans with La Chom; but utterly faded. La Choin posi- 
tively refused to have anything to do with the Due and 
Duchesse I was much embairassed to communicate this news 
to them, to whom I was attached. It was necessary, however, 
to do so. I hastened to Samt Cloud, and found the Due and 
Duchesse d'Orleans at table with Mademoiselle and some ladies 
in a most dehghtful menageiie, adjoimng the raffing of the 
avenue near the village, with a charmmg pleasure-garden 
attached to it. AU this belonged, under the name of Mademoi- 
selle, to Madame de Mai 6, her governess I sat down and 
chatted with them , but the impatience of the Due d-’Orleam 
to learn the news could not be checked. He asked me if I was 
very satisfled. “ Middhng,” I rephed, not to spoil his dinner j 
VOL. IL ^ 
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but he roe© at onoe and took me Into the garden. He wm 
much affected to hoar of the lU-sucoees of my negotiatwn and 
returned downcast to table. I took the first opportunity to 
blame his impatience, and the facility with which he allowed 
the impreeaiotia he received to appear Always m he 

said ho cared not , and talked wildly of planting cabbages— 
talk m which he indulged often without nnwinig uiything. 

Soon after ML le Duo ffOrl^ans went aside with 
and I found myoelf placed acmdentally near Mit/lKmA (Je Fon 
tame-MarteL She was a great friend of mine, and mndi at- 
tached to hL d Oddans , and it was hy her means that I had 
become friendly with the Dua She felt at once that some- 
thiug WEB going on, and did not doubt that the mamage of 
Mademoiselle was on the carpet. She said so, but I did not 
answer yet without assuming an air of reserve that woald 
have convinced her Takoog her teit from the preaenoe of M. 
le Dno d Od^ans with Mademoiselle, she said to me confideo- 
tially, it would be well to hasten this mamage if it was 
possible because all aorta of homble things were mvented to 
prevent it , and without waiting to be too much pressed, the 
told me that the most abominable stories were in ciroulation u 
to the friendship of fether and daughter The hair of my 
head stood on end. I now felt more heavily than ever with 
what demons we had to do, and how necessary it was to 
hnrry on matters. For this reason, after we bad walked about 
a go^ deal after dark, 1 agaia spoke with M. d OHi^aos, and 
told him that if^ beforo the end of this voyage to Marly be did 
not carry the declaration of hk daughtei^s mamage, it would 
never taJke place. 

I persuaded bun, and left him more animated and oncou 
raged than I had seen him. He amused himself I know not m 
what other part of the bonae I then talked a little with 
Madame de Hard, my relation and friend, until I was told that 
Madame de Fontmno-Martel wiabe*l to speak to me in the 
chiteau. When I went there I was taken to the cabinet of 
the Duchoaee d Orleans, when I loamt that she had jtut been 
made act^Qainted with tho abominable reports epread sgnio t 
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her husband and daughter We deplored together the misfor- 
tune of having to do with such furies. The Duchesse protested 
that there was not even any seeming in favour of these calum- 
nies The Due had ever tendeily loved his daughter from the 
age of two years, when he was nearly driven to despair by a 
serious illness she had, durmg which he watched her night 
and day; and this tenderness had gone on inci easing day by 
day, so that he loved her moie than his son We agreed that 
it would be cruel, wicked, and dangerous to tell M d^Oileana 
what was said. 

At length the decisive blow was struck The King had an 
interview -with Monseigneur; and told him he had determined 
on the marriage, beggmg him to make up his mind as soon as 
possible. The declaration was soon made. What must have 
been the state of Madame la Duchesse ! I never knew what 
took place m her house at this strange moment , and would 
have dearly paid for a hiding-place behind the tapestry. As 
for Monseigneur, as soon as his origmal repugnance was over- 
come, and he saw that it was necessary to comply, he behaved 
very welL He received the Due and Duchesse d’Orl6ans very 
well, and kissed her and drank their health and that of all the 
family cheerfully. They were extremely dehghted and sur- 
prised 

My next visit to Saint Cloud was very different from that in 
which I reported the failure of my endeavours with Mademoi- 
selle Choin I was received in tnumph before a large company. 
To my surprise. Mademoiselle, as soon as I appeared, ran to- 
wards me, kissed me on both cheeks, took me by the hand, and 
led me mto the orangery Then she thanked me, and admitted 
that her father had constantly kept her acquainted with all the 
negotiations as they went on. I could not help blaming his 
easmess and imprudence. She mingled aU with testimonies of 
the most lively joy ; and I was surprised by her grace, her elo- 
quence, the digmty and the propriety of the terms she used I 
learned an immense number of thmgs in this four’s cc 
versation Afterwards Mademoiselle took the ' ^ to 

and do aU manner of graceful t’ ir ' ' Ma^^" 


■Mr 
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The Doobesse d'Ori^uie now retotned oiu:e mote to the 
^&rge, m order to pemude my wife to be (Thoimeiir to 
her daughter. X lefoaed aa flitoly aa I ocnldL But wxni after 
the Kiog bimaelf narned Madame de Saini^imon^ mwl when 
the Buoheaae de Boargogoe SDggeeted a dooht of her accept- 
anoe, exolamed, almoat piqued "EefaBel 0 nol not when the 
learns that it u my de«ffa.* In fiwrts I soon received ao many 
menacing warmnga that 1 waa obliged to give m, and Madame 
de Samt-Snnon reodved the appointment. Tba was made 
publicly known by the Kin g, who up to that veiy morning re- 
mained dcmhtftil whether he would ^ met by a refusal or not^ 
and who aa he wu about to apeak, looked at me with a waile 
that was meant to please and warn me to be nlent. Madame 
de Samt-Sunon leaned the news with tear& She was excel- 
lently well received by the King, and com pH men tod agreeably 
by Madame de Maintenoo. 

The mamage took plane with the usual eea*eiDOCiioa. The 
Duo de Beauvilliecs and Madame de Salnt-&mon draw the our* 
fjtinn of the couple when they went to bed, and laughed to- 
gether at being thus employed The Kln^ who bad given a 
very mediocre present of diamonds to the new Daohe&ee de 
Berry gave nothing to the I>uo de Berry The latter bad so 
little money that he could not play during the first days of the 
voyage to Mariy The Daohease de Bourgogne told tha to the 
Kin^ who feeling the state In which he himaelf was, said that 
he had only five hundred pistolee to give him. He gave 
tbci" with an excuse on the misfortunes of the time, because 
the Docbase do Bourgogne thought with reason tbot a little 
was better than nothing and that it was insuflersble not to be 
able to piny 

Madruno de Mar6 was now set at liberty The placo of 
Dame dAtoum was offered to her but the advanc^ many 
reasons for not occeptmg it, and on being pressed, refused with 
an obetina^ surprised e>ory one. Wc wore not long i® 
finding out the cause of her obstinate uawiHingness to remain 
with Madame la Ihicbeeae de Borry The more that Prinoc»o 
allowed people to see what she was— and she never concoaloJ 
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herself — the more we saw that Madame de Mar6 wae in the 
right ; and the more we admired the miracle of care and pru- 
dence which had prevented anything from coming to light; 
and the mme we felt how blmdly people act in what they de- 
sire mth the moat eagerness, and achieve with much trouble 
and much joy; and the more we deploied having succeeded in 
an affair which, so far from having undei’taken and carried out 
as I did, I should have traversed with still greater zeal, even 
if Mademoiselle de Bourbon had profited thereby without 
knowing it^if I had known half a quarter — what do I say 1 
the thousandth part — of what we unhappily witnessed! I 
shall say no more for the present; and as I go on, I shall only 
say what cannot he concealed , and I say thus much so soou 
merely because the strange things that soon happened began 
to develops themselves a little dm'mg this first voyage to 
Marly. 
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Btrtfc ot link 'lV — 'Ib* d* U lleniei»y»-~Si. lUrthV Codgi 

Tb« CanUiul do BooiUoc^ ritaiitfnn iitta Fruteo — Aiwcdot^v < 
MkduxtT- 




Ok Satanjay tlie I5th of Febranry, the Kjng wa* waJced j Bp 
at MTen u clock m tb^ morain^ an boor oudier tbjui onud, ba* 


oaoM llkdAQia U. Zhtcbeesd do Boorgogoe xru in tbo 
kboar Ho droioecl kiniMif dfligently in order to go to 
She did not keep him iraibog Jcog At three lamutos 
three aecooda afltf eight o dock kho brooght into the 
Duo d'Anjoxif who la the Sing Xi>au XV., at present 
which oaused a great joy This Pnnee wa« soon 
tprinkled by Canlla&l de Jonson in the chamber where b< 
born, and then earned upon the knees of the D: 
Ventodour m the eedan choir of the King into the Eiogi 
menta, accompAnled by the Mar6dul de Bouffien and 
body-gtnude with officem, A little wbUo after La VrflUt’ 
ned to him the cordon blrtt, and all the Court went to 
two thinga which much dlapleoaed hU brother 
iMsnpIe to abow it Hadamo de Baint-Sunon, who 
chamber of Hadamo la Daophine^ waa b^ chance oi 
flnrt who saw this new bom l^noe. The accoochi 
oTer very welL 

About tbia time died the ilar&hole do U MelUi 
eighty eight year*. She waa the paternal aunt of the 
de VUleroy and the Due de Bna**^bU brotber-m-lx'' 
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imitated. She was walking in a picture gallery of her ances- 
tors one day with her niece, a lively, merry person, whom she 
obbged to salute and be polite to each |)ortrait, and who in 
pleasant revenge persuaded her that one of the said portraits 
wore a cap which proved him to he an Italian Prince She 
swallowed this, and had the cap introduced into her arms, de- 
spite her family, who are now obliged to keep it, but who 
always call it, “ Ky Aunt’s cap ” On another occasion, people 
were speaking in her presence of the death of the Chevalier de 
Savoie, brother of the Comte de Soissons, and of the famous 
Prince Eugene, who died very young, very suddenly, very de- 
bauched, and full of benefices. The talk became rehgious. 
She listened some time, and then, with a profound look of con- 
victon, said: "For my part, I am persuaded that God will 
think twice about damning a man of such high birth as that !” 
This caused a buist of laughter, but nothing could make her 
change her opinion. Her vanity was cruelly punished She 
used to afiect to apologise for having married the Maidchal de 
la MnUeraye After his death, being m love with Saint Puth, 
her pge, she married him ; but took care not to disclose her 
man’ age for fear of losing her distinction at Court. Saint Buth 
was a very honourable gentleman, very poor, tall, and well 
madt, whom everybody knew ; extremely ugly — don’t know 
whether he became so after his marriage' He was a worthy 
man and a good soldier But he was also a rough customer, 
and when his distinguished wife annoyed him he twirled his 
cud^l and belaboured her soundly. This went so far that the 
Martchale, not bemg able to stand it any longer, demanded an 
audsnce of the King, admitted her weakness and her shame, 
and implored his protection The King kindly promised to set 
matters to rights He soundly rated Saint Buth m his cabinet, 
and forbade him to ill-treat the Mardchale But what is bred 
in ibe bone will never get out of the flesh The Mar^chal came 
to nake fresh complaints The King grew angry m earnest* 
ani threatened Samt Buth This kept him quiet for some tima 
Bit the habit of the stick was too powerful , and he flounshe* 
itagam. The Martchale flew as usual to the 
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that faaiat Rath wts incomgtble, waa good enoonh to aand him 
to Guyenno under pretence of omploymeBt. Altervrardi he woi 
sent to Ireland, where he woa killed 
The tltin johale do la MeiUereye bad been perfectly beautiful, 
and svaa full of wit. Sbe ao tamed tbe bead of the CordimJ 
do Retz, that be wanted to turn everything topsy turvy in 
France in order to make himself a neoeasaiy man and force tie 
King to nee hia influenoe at Rome m order to obtain a diapoi- 
sation by which ho (the Cardinal) aboald be allowed, thougi a 
pncst and a cootccrated Bishops to marry the ilor^cbala ^la 
iteiUaraye while her husband was alive and she on very 
terms with biml This m^dni^ u inconceivable and yti 
ousted ' 

I have described in its place the disgrace of Oardinaj do 
Bouillon and tbe bonisbmunt to which he was ae n t eijad . 
Exile did not unprovo him. SDs langnished in weariness^ 
rage, and saw no hopo that his position would ever eiunga 
Incapable of repose, he had passed all his long enforced lavore 
in a monastic war The monks of Cluoi were his antagousts* 
Ho was oonatantiy bringing actions against them, whioh^they 
os ooustantli) defended. Hh accused them of revolt-~tht^ sc> 
cuaed him of sohemmg. They profited by his disgrace^ sad 
omitted nothing to shake off the yoke, which when in isroar, 
be had imposed upon thorn. These broils wont on until a! last 
a amt, which Cardinal de Bouillon bad commenced ageing the 
rc&actory monks, and which bad been earned into the ^ssd 
Council of Paris, was deddod against him, notwithstandiig sH 
the efforts ho made to obtain a contrary NerdicL Thu wni the 
lost drop which made the too foil cup ovcrilow and which ?»• 
summatod the resolution that Cmliual had long since bai m 
lus bead, and which he now executed. ] 

the terms of his exiles ho was allowed to visit, witl^t 
Witnunt, his vanous abbeys, atoatod In different parts of ^ 
realm. Ho took advantage of this privilege, gave out thatbe 
was going to Normandy but instead of doing so, posted avfjr 
to PicarJj stopped bnolly st Abbevillo, gsinod Arrss, wh<fO 
he hod tho Abbey of Saint W»a»^ thcnM fugning to go aU 
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see his abbey of Yigogne, be passed over into the camp of tlio 
enemy, and tbiew himself into the arms of the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Prmce Eugene. The Prince d’Auvorgno, hiy 
nephew, had deserted from France in a similar manner some 
time before, as I have related in its place, and was in waiiiiig 
to receive the Caidinal, who was also very graciously wolcoiuod 
by Pnnce Eugfene and the Duke of Marlborough, who intro- 
duced him to the heads of the army, and lavished upon him the 
greatest honours. 

Such a change of condition appeared very sweet to this spirit 
so haughty and so ulcerated, and marvellously lullated the 
Cardinal’s com age He recompensed his dear hosts by dis- 
courses, which were the most agreeable to them, upon the 
misery of France (which his frequent journeys through the pro- 
vmces had placed before hia eyes), upon its powerlessnoss to 
sustain the war , upon the discontent which reigned among the 
people ; upon the exhaustion of the finances ; in fine, he spared 
nothing that perfidy or ingratitude could suggest to fiatter them 
and gam their favour. 

No sooner had the Cardinal had time to turn round among 
his new fidends than he wrote a letter to the King announcing 


his flight — a letter which was such a monstrous production of 
insolence, of madness, of felony, and which was written in a 
style so extravagant and confused that it de^^erves to be thus 
specially alluded to. In this letter, as full of absurdities, im- 
pudence, and of madness, as of words, the Cardinal, while 
pretending much devotion for the King, and much siibmi>oion. 
to the Church, plainly intimated that he cared for neither. 
Although this was as the sting of a gnat upon an elephant, the 
Eling was horribly piqued at it. He received the letter on the 
24th of May, gave it the next day to HAguesseatj, attorney- 
general, and ordered him to commence a ooit against Oaniinal 
de Douillon, as guilty jf felony. At the same time the King 
wrote to Home, enclosing a copy of Dotulloif'i leit-er, so that It 


might be laid before the Pope. This letter received little 
approbation. People consider^ that the King had ib/gotten 
his ditmitv in writincr it, it seemed so muea j:xe a j’' 
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And 80 little wortiy of a great monarch Am for the CJardmil 
da Bon ill o n, he grew more haughty than ever He wrote a 
leUer upon the eabjeot of thu trial with which he wai threat- 
ened, even more violent than hia previoofl letter Tid proclaimed 
that cardinals were not m any way nman^u to seonlar Joitice, 
and could not be judged except by the Pope and aU the lacred 
college. 

So in &ct it seemed to be , for althongh the Paztiament com* 
menced the tnaJ and issued an order of arrest against the Car 
dinal they soon found themselves stopped by difficulties which 
aroee and by thia immunity of the cardinals, which was sup- 
ported by many examples. After all the fuse made, therefore, 
this cause fell by its own weakness, and exhaled itself so to 
speak, in insensible perspiration. A fine lesson this for the 
most powerful pnnoes, and calculated to teach them that if they 
want to be served by Romo they should fiavtnir those that are 
there instead of raisiog tbeir own subjects, who, out of Rome, 
pan be of no service to the State, and who are good only to 
sene throe or four hundred thousand livres a year m beneticei, 
with the quarter of which an Italian would be more than p* 
oompanaed. A French cardinal m Franc© is the ftiend of 
Pope, but the enemy of the King, the Cburoh, and the Stw» 
a tyrant very often to the clergy and the ministers, at UV^rtf 
to do what be likes without ever being punuibed for/ any 

thing 

Ab nothing could be done in t-hia way against the Cardinal, 

other stepo were taken The fraudulent ” Genealogical Hutoty 

of the Honoe of Auveigne,’* which I have prevumsfy oifudeJ 
was supproasod by royal edict, and orders given that all 
copies of it should be seued. Boln«^ who had wntten it, 'rt* 
deprived of his chair of ProfasBor of the Royal CoUego and 
driven out of the realm. A large quantity of copies of this 
edict were printed apH publicly distributed. The little pstn 
mony that Curdinnl de Sonillon bad not been able to carry 
away was immediately confiscated the temporality of his beir* 
flcee bad been already eeixod, and on tho 7lh of July 
a declaration from the King, which, dopnviug tie Cmhns 
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all his advo'wsons, distnbuted them to the bishops of the dio- 
ceses in which those advowsons were situated. 

These blows were very sensibly felt by the other Bouillons, 
but it was no time for complamt The Cardinal himself became 
more enraged than ever Even up to this time he had Icept so 
httle within bounds that he had pontihcally officiated m the 
church of Toumai at the Te Deum for the tuking of Douai (by 
the enemies), and from that town (Toumai), where he had 
fixed his residence, he wiote a long letter to M de Beauvais, 
bishop of the place, when it yielded, and who would not sing 
the Te Deum, exhortmg him to return to Tournai and submit 
to the new rule Some tune after this, that is to say, towaids 
the end of the year, he was guilty of even greater presumption 
The Abbey of Saint Arnaud in Flanders, had just been given 
by the Eung to Cardinal La TiemoiUe, who had been confirmed 
in his possession by bulls from the Pope Since then the abbey 
had fallen into the power of the enemy Upon this, Cardinal 
de Bouillon caused himself to be elected Abbot by a minority 
of the monks and in spite of the opposition of the others. It 
was curious to see this dutiful son of Rome, who bad declared 
in his letter to the King, that he thought of nothing except the 
dignity of the King, and how he could best serve God and the 
church, thus elect himself in spite of the bulls of the Pope, in 
spite of the orders of the Edng, and enjoy by force the revenues 
of the abbey, protected solely by heretics ! 

But I have in the above recital alluded to the taking of 
Douai . this reminds me that I have got to speak of our mili- 
tary movements, om losses, and our victories, of this year. In 
Flanders and in Spain they were of some importance, and had 
better, perhaps, have a chapter or more to themselves- 
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CEAPTEB IV 

IzBpndnM at VlUan — Dao^or of Tw thfnVnu^ i Ttnw ta^ V^”* 
Tb* Taetaam of Bonriok — ^Tha aon of Jamca— Bervi^:^ Btfioii oo tba 
Army — ]tapradant aaying of VUlua — " Tie Q«od litll® ?aUo** k « 
Bcnpe — Wluht ha^ipena to him, 

Teqe Kin g, who had mado nnmberlMB promotion*, tppofoied 
thu year the came generala to the eame annua. VnUn vu 
ohoeea for Flanden, aa beiore. HaviBg acrivtMl ai the veij 
numoii of favoor he thought he might ronkirei, btr the fini 
time In his Ute, to bring a few tratha b^ore the King. He did 
nothing then bnt represent to the mmisters, iu.7 even to^* 
Img and Madam* de Uointenon themcelvee, the wrebiied 
state of our msgiL^nes and our gamBcms , the otter abeen^ d 
all provision for tiie oampaign, a^ the piteouc oonditioa oKt^ 

txoopa end tborr offlcere, without mcmoj and without pay 
wac new language in the mouth of Villara^ who hitherto ) Ud 
owed all his cucceis to the nDBing, roee'tinted account h|^« M 
given of everything It was the &equenoy end the hardjtiood 
of hia falsehoods m this respect that made the King and Slif^jliiri* 
de Mamteaou look upon him as their sole resource, jfjfb* 
never anything disagreeable, and never found 
anywhere. Now that he had raised this fatal ourt^ ji, 
aspect appeared so hideous to them, that they found v j 
to fly into a rage than to reply From that moment 
to regard Villar* with other eyea. Finding that ho c*)' 

the language which everybody spoka, they began to 
bun as the world had always looLod upon him, — 
ridiculous, sflly, impudent, lying, iniupportabla ; 
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themselves with having elevated him from nothing, so rapidly^ 
and so enormously , they began to shun hnn, to put him aside, 
to make him peiceive what they thought, and to let others, 
peiceive it also. 

Yillars in his turn was frightened. He saw the prospect of 
losing what he had gamed, and of sinking into hopeless dis- 
grace. With the effrontery that was natural to him, he 
returned therefore to his usual flatteries, artiflces, and deceits, 
laughed at all dangers and inconvemences, as having resources 
in himself against everything • The coarseness of this variation 
was as plain as possible ; but the diflSculty of ehoosmg another 
general was equally plam, and Villars thus got out of the 
quagmire. He set forth for the frontier, therefore, m his coach, 
and tiavelling easy stages, on account of his wound, arrived in 
due time at the army. 

Neither Prince Eugene nor the Duke of Marlborough wished 
for peace ; their object was, the first, from personal vengeance 
against the Kmg, and a desire to obtam a stfll greater reputa- 
tion , the second, to get rich, for ambition was the pronunent 
passion of one, and avarice of the other — their object was, I say, 
to enter France, and profiting by the extieme weakness and 
straitened state of our troops and of our places, to push their 
conquests as far as possible. 

As for the King, stung by his continual losses, he wished 
passionately for nothing so much as a victory, which should 
disturb the plans of the enemies, and dehver him from the 
necessity of continuing the sad and shameful negotiations for 
peace he had set on foot at Gertruydemberg But the enemiea 
were well posted, and Villars had imprudently lost a good 
opportumty of engaging them. All the army had noticed this 
fault; he had been warned m time by several general officers^ 
and by the Marechal de Montesquiou, but he would not beheve 
them. He did not dare to attack the enennes, now, after having 
left them leisure to make all their dispositions. The army cried 
aloud against so capital a fault. Villars answered w^'’ his 
usual e&ontery. He had quarrelled with • .. n ~ 

mand, the Mardchal de Montesquiou, ^d ■ 
to do. 
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In thif crisiB, no ezigagoment taking place, the Kang thought 
it fitting to aend Berwick mto Flswidere to act as mediflAor oven, 
to Bome extent, os djctator to the army He was ordered to 
bnng book an oooount of ell things so that it might be seen 
whether a battle oonld or oonld not bo fought. 

I think I have already stated who Berwick was , but I will 
here add & few more words about biTn to i gn&l^itfi bis prodigious 
and rapid advancement. 

We wui-e m the golden age of bastards, and Berwick was a 
man who had reason to think sa Bastard of James XL, of 
England, he had arrived in France at the age of eighteen, with 
that mouaxch after the HevdluUon of I6S3. At twenty two 
he was mode bentenant-generai, and served os such m Flandexs, 
without having passed through any other rank. At thirty* 
three he couimanded m chief in Spam with a patent of goDersL 
At thuty-foor he was made, on accoxmt of his viotcny *i 
Almonm, grandee of Spam, end chevaber of the GoldenFlecm. 
He oontmned to oonimand m chief until February 1706 when 
he was made Mardchal of Fmnoe being then not more thin 
tbirty*eix years old. He was an English Ooke, and olthongh 
as such ho bad no rank m France, the King had awarded it to 
him os to all who came over with Jamea This was makiDi, a 
rapid foTtono with a vengeance, under a King who regarded 
people of tiiirty odd as children, but who thought no mom of 
the ages of bastards than of those of the goda 

For more than a year post Berwick had coveted to be mad® 
Duke and Peer But bo could not obtain his wish. Now 
however that ha was to be sent into Flanders for the parp*^ 

I have juat deoenbed, it seemed a good opportunity to try 
He did try, ■«ms luccftaafoL He was made Duke and 
He had been twice married. By ha first wife he bad ^ * 
son. By bis second several sons and daughters. Will it 
beUeved that he was hardy enough to propoee, and that ^ 
wture weak enough to accord to him, that his son of 
first bed ahonld be formally exolnded from the letters-paUfl| 
of Duke and Peer and that those of the second bed diooM 
alone bo entered there 1 Yet so It was. Berwick was, m 
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respect to England, like the Jews who await for the Messiah. He 
coaxed himself always with the hope of a revolution in England, 
which should put the Stuarts on the throne again, and reinstate 
him in his wealth and honours He was son of the sister of the 
Duke of Marlborough, by which general he was much loved, 
and with whom, by permission of the Bling, and of King James, 
he kept up a secret intercourse, of which all three were the 
dupes, but which enabled Berwick to maintain other mter- 
courses m England, and to establish his battenes there, hoping 
thus for his reinstatement even imder the government estab- 
hshed This explains his motive for the arrangement he made 
in the letters-patent. He wished his eldest son to succeed to 
his Enghsh dukedom and his Enghsh estates , to make the 
second Duke and Peer of France, and the third Grandee of 
Spam Three sons hereditarily elevated to the three chief dig- 
mties of the three chief realms m Europe, it must be agreed was 
not bad work for a man to have achieved at fifty years of age I 
But Berwick failed in his English projects Do what he could 
all his hte to court the various ministers who came from England, 
he never could succeed in re-establishing himself 

The scandal was great at the complaisance of the King in 
consenting to a family arrangement, by which a cadet was put 
over the head of his elder brother , but the time of the monsters 
had ainved Berwick bought an estate that he created under 
the name of Fitz- James The Bong, who allowed him to do so, 
was shocked by the name , and, in my presence, asked Berwick 
the meanmg of it , he, without any embarrassment, thus ex- 
plained it . 

The Bangs of England, in legitimatising their children, give 
them a name and arms, which pass to their posterity The name 
varies Thus the Duke of Bichmond, bastard of Charles IL, 
had the name of “ Lennox ; ” the Dukes of Cleveland and of 
Grafton, by the same king, that of “ Fitz-Roi,” which means 
“son of the king , ” in fine, the Duke of Berwick had the name 
of “ Fitz- James ; ” so that his family name for his posterity is 
thus “ Son of James ; ” as a name, it is so ridiculous in Fiench, 
that nobody could help laughing at it, or being astomshed at 
the scandal of imposing it m English upon France. 
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Berwick, having Uitu obtained hw recompense beforehand, 
started off for Flan de r a, bat not nntil he had seen everything 
signed and sealed and delivered m due form. He foand the 
enemy so advantagoonaly placed, and so well prepared that be 
had no difficulty m sdbecnbing to the common opinion of the 
general officers, that an attack could no longer be thought ot 
He gathered up all the opinions he could, and then retained to 
Court, having been onlj about three weeks absent Bis report 
dismayed the King, and those who penetrated it Letters ftnm 
the aiT'y soon showed the fault of which ‘^Uars had been 
guilty and everybody revolted against this wordy bully 

He soon after was the subject of common talk at the Court, 
and m the army m oonneqnence of a zidicnlous advantarei, in 
which be waa the bera wound, or the airs that he gave 
himself in consequence of it often forced him to hold hia lag 
upon the neck of his horse, almost in the same mauaej M Isdies 
da One day he let slip the remark that be wai sick to detth 
of mounting on horseba^ bko thoae harlots * m the mite of 
Madame de Bourgogne, Thoe© “ harlots," I will observe paren- 
thetically, were ail the young ladiw of the Court, and tie 

daughtaa of Madame la Daoheeae I Such a remark, uttered by 
a general not much loved speedily flew from one end of the 
camp to the other and was not long m toalang its way to the 
Court and to Pana The young horsewomen alluded to were 
offended, their friends took up anns for them, and Madame la 
Bucheese de Bourgogne could not help showing Imtation, or 
avoid complaining, 

Tillars was apprised of all, end was much trouWed by tiui 
taffnwM of enemies ao redoubtable, of whom just then 
suredly had no need He took It mto his head to try 
cover who had blabbed , and found it was Heodicourt, w 
TiUflis, to advance bis own interests, by means of Hoothco * 
rri p t he^* (who wus the evil genius of Sfwd a n i e de Malote n^/ 
bu d protected , and to whom even, much against hia 
he had actually not lent» but given money 

Thij Hendicourt (whom I have previomly alluded to, aprepo* 
of a song ho wrote), was a meny wag, who excelled in 
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fun of people, in highly-seasoned pleasantry, and in comic songs 
Spoiled by the favour which had always sustamed him, he gave 
full license to his tongue, and by this audacity had rendered 
himself redoubtable He was a scurrilous wretch, a great 
drunkard, and a debauchee ; not at all cowardly, and with a face 
hideous as that of an ugly satyr He was not insensible to this ; 
and so, unfitted for mtngues himself, he assisted others m them, 
and, by this honest trade, had acquired many friends amongst 
the flower of the courtiers of both sexes — above all with the 
ladies By way of contrast to his wickedness, he was called 
the good little fellow , and " the good little fellow ” was 
mixed up in all mtngues , the ladies of the Court positively 
stniggled for him , and not one of them, even of the highest 
ranks, would have dared to fall out with him Thus protected, 
he was rather an embarrassing customer for Marechal de Villars, 
who, nevertheless, falling back as usual upon his efirontery, 
hit upon a bnght project to bring home to Heudicourt the 
expedient he had against him. 

He collected together about fifteen general officers, and 
Heudicourt with them When they had all arrived, he left his 
chamber, and went to them A number of loiteiers had 
gathered round. This was just what Villars wanted. He 
askod all the officers in turn, if they remembered hearing Hinn 
utter the expiession attributed to him. Albergotti said he 
remembered to have heard Villars apply the term “ harlots ” to 
the suttlers and the camp creatures, but never to any other 
woman. All the rest followed in the same track. Then 
Villars, after letting out against this frightful calumny, and 
against the impostor who had written and sent it to the Com t, 
addressed himself to Heudicourt, whom he treated in the most 
cruel fashion “ The good little feUow ” was strangely taken 
aback, and wished to defend himself; but Villars produced 
proofs that could not be contradicted. Thereupon the ill- 
favoured dog avowed his turpitude, and had ' 
approach Villars in order to speak low to >■< 
chal, drawing back, and repeUino' ■ w^'-^ 
tion, said to him aloud, tha 
VOL n 
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•wished for no privacy Gathering up hi* plnck at thm, Hetidi- 
court gave rem to all his impodence, and declared they 
who had boon queetioned had not dared to own the truth for 
fear of offending the Mar^ohal, that as for himself ho might 
have been wrong in speaking and writing about it, but ho had 
not imagined, that words eald before such a numerous company, 
and in such a publio place, ooold remain eecret., or that he h«d 
done more harm m wntmg about them go many other* 
who bad acted likawi*e. 

The Mar^ohal, outraged upon heanug *o bold and bo truihhd 
a reply let out with greater violence than ever against Heudi 
court, accused him of mgratitaife and villainy drove him away, 
and a few minutes after had him arrested and oonduoted 
aa a prisoner to the ohfUeau at Calaia Thu violent soene 
made aa mueh stir at the Ooort and m the army as that which 
had eaosed it The oonsrstent and pubho conduct of YlUar* 
was much approved The King declared that he left Heodl- 
oourt in his hands Madame de Mainteonn and de 

Bourgogne, that they abandoned him and hi* friends avowed 
that his fault -was roexonfiahlft. But the tide soon turned 
After the first hubbub, the ezoose of " the good little fellow * 
appeared excellent to the ladiee who bad their reasons frr 
'Klnng Kim ajiti for fearing to imtate h^m , ud also to the army, 
where the Mar^chal was not liked Several of the officers who 
had been publicly mterrogated by YiUars, now admitted that 
they had been taken by surprise, and had not wished to com 
promise themselvea It was even, going into base details, 
argued that the Har^ohal* expresaion ooold not apply ^ 
the vivandiires the other oamp women, as they always 
rode one leg on side one leg on the other, like moo, 

a iTiAnnur very different from that of the ladle* of M i vlum e de 
Bourgogne. People contested the power of a gonexul to dital 
out justice upon his inferiors for personal matters in which tho 
servioe ■waa m no wue conoerncd, m a word, Heudioourt was 
soon let out of remained ** the good hUlo fellow m 

in spite of t he who tormented by eo many 

things this campaign, sought for and obtained penuUJoo to go 
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and take the waters ; and did so He was succeeded by Har- 
court, who was himself m weak health. Thus one cripple re- 
placed another. One began, the other ended, at Bourbonne. 

Douai, Saint Yenant, and Aire fell into the hands of the enemy 
during this campaign, who thus gained upon us more and more, 
’ while we did httle or nothing. This was the last campaign in 
Flanders of the Duke of Marlborough On the Khine our 
troops observed and subsisted . nothing more ; hut in Spain 
there was more movement, and I will therefore turn my glances 
towards that countiy, and relate what took place there. 
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OHAPTSR XVL 

Dnofaww <1« Benr Dnmk — Op«ntioiM in 8p*in — VcndAfne denaaM Of 
Scafo — Hit Anhwt bj tha Ihtdune <le Bo ujyugn a~-Ha Arrinl — 
Swecibera tnd Btaohopa — TI l* fltg of Spain Imtw Madrid— Eaizf of 
the Anhou* — Eathaiuaai of tfao Spiouardi — Tb« KW BaCnna^ 
Stratcgf at 8tamnb«rg — Affair of Bn^oega—Battiio of vukrlcioM— 
Ita nrmaoyignooi to Vaadfan* and to Spain. 

Betohs I commence speaking of the affiuiB of Spam ki mo 
pan Iigbti^ over tax ereni \rhiob engrafted npon aome otherVt 
made mnoh ncnae, nofcwtthstAading the care taken to stifle it 
Madame la Dachene de Boorgogne sapped at Saint CSood 
one evening with Madame la Daobeese de Beny and otbeia— 
Madame de Saint-Sunon absenting herself from the paxtf 
MnHame 1ft Daoheeso de Beny and M. d Orleans — bat she more 
than be — got so drank, that Madame la Ihicbeaae d'Oili&na 
Madame la Dacheese de Boorgogne, and the reet of the naiDer> 
ona company there aaeembled, knew not what to do. M. le Doe 
de Berry was there, and him they talked over aa well as they 
oonld , and the nomerous company was amused by the Qrande 
Duchesae aa well os ahe was able. The efieot of the wine, in 
more we,ya than one, waa mch, that people were tceablod. In 
apite of all, the Buchease do Berry could not be sobered, so that 
it became necessary to carry her, drunk aa ahe wu^ to Vef' 
saiUee. All the servants saw her state, and did not keep It to 
theniselvea , nevertheless, it was bidden from the King, from 
Monseigneur, and from Madame de Malntenon. 

Ar>»l now, having related this incident, let me turn to Spain. 
The events which took place m that country were so frnpor 
tant, that I have thought it beet to relate them in a continuous 
narrative without mterruptioo. Wo must go bac k to the com 
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mencement of the year, and remember the dangerous state 
which Spam was thrown into, delivered up to her own weak- 
ness, France being too feeble to defend her , finding it diflScult 
enough, in fact, to defend herself, and willing to abandon her 
ally entirely in the hope by this means to obtain peace. 

Towards the end of March the King of Spain set out from 
Madrid to put himself at the head of his army in Aragon. 
Vdladarias, one of his best and oldest general officers, was 
chosen to command under him. The King of Spain went from 
Saragossa to Lerida, where he wag received with acclamations 
by the people and his army. He crossed the Sfegre on the 14th 
of May, and advanced towards Balaguier, designmg to lay siege 
to it But heavy rains falling and causing the waters to rise, 
he was obhged to abandon his project. Jomed a month after- 
wards by troops arrived from Flanders, he sought to attack the 
enemy, but was obliged to content himself for the moment by 
scounng the country, and taking some httle towns where the 
Archduke had established stores All this time the Count of 
Staremberg, who commanded the forces of the Archduke, was iU, 
this circumstance the King of Spam was profiting by But the 
Count grew well agam quicker than was expected ; promptly 
assembled his forces , marched against the army of the Kmg of 
Spam , engaged it, and obhged it, all astonished, to retire under 
Saragossa. This ill-success fell entirely on ViUadarias, who 
was accused of imprudence and neghgence The King of Spain 
was desperately in want of generals, and M de Venddme 
knowing this, and sick to death of banishment, had asked some 
httle time before to be allowed to offer his services At first he 
was snubbed But the Kmg of Spain, who eagerly -wished for 
M de Venddme, despatched a courier, after this defeat, begging 
the King to allow him to come and take command. The Kin g 
held out no longer 

The Due de Yenddme had prepared everything m advance ; 
and having got over a shght attack of gout, hastened to Yer- 
saiUes M du Maine had negociated with Madame de Mainte- 
non to obtain permission to take Yenddme to the Duchesse de 
Bourgogne The opportumty seemed favourable to them. 
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YendOme wu going to Sp&in to servo the brother and listei of 
the Daobease , and his departnro without seeing her would 
havo had a veiy disagreoablo ef&ot. The Duo da Maine, 
followed bj VendOme, cftma then that day to the toilette of the 
Dacbeese de Bourgogne. There happened that there was a 
very large company erf men and ladies. The Bucheese roae for 
them, oa ahe always did for the Pnneea of the Blood and others 
and for all the Dnoa and Bacheesea, and aat down agam ai 
usual , but after thig Erst glanoe, which oould not be refused, 
the, though usually very talkative and accustomed to look 
round, became for onoe attentive to her adonunent^ fixed her 
eyee on her mirror and spoke no more to any one. M. du 
Maine, with M. de Venddme stock by his side remained vary 
diBooncerted , and M. da Maio^ nanally so free and ea^ dared 
not utter a single word. Nobody went near them or spoke 
to them. They remained thus about half a quarter of an hour, 
with an univeisal silenoe thronghout the chamber — all eye* 
being on them and not being able to stand this any 
longer, glnnk away This reception was not suffideutlj agree* 
able to induce Yenddme to pay his respects at parting , for it 
would have beau more embanasaing stall li^ when according to 
custom be advanced to kna the Duchosse de Bourgogne the 
had given him the nnheard-of affinnt of a refusal. As for the 
Buo de Bourgogne, he received Yondfrme tolerably politely 
that IB to Bay much too welL 

Staremberg meanwhile profited by the advantage he had 
gained , he attacked the Spanlab army under Saragossa and 
totally defeated it Artillery ba^ige, all was loat and tbe 
rout woi complete. This misfortune happened on the 20tb of 
Augnit. The King, who had witoeisod it from Saragossa, un 
mediately ofterwarda took the road for lladnd. Boy one of 
hia generals, gathered together eighteen thousand men, with 
whom he retired to Tudela, without any impediment on the 
port of the enemy 

il de Venddme learnt the nows of this defeat while on hi* 
way to Spam. Like a prudent m*” as he was, for hia own m 
terc»U, ho stopped at once ao aa to see what turn ■ ff a lr i wero 
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taking, and to know how to act. He waited at Bayonne, gam- 
ing time there by sending a courier to the King for instruc- 
tions how to act, and remaimng until the reply came. After 
its arrival he set out to continue his journey, and jomed the 
Kmg of Spam at Yalladohd 

Staremberg, after his victory, was jomed by the Archduke, 
and a debate soon took place as to the steps next to be taken 
Staremberg was for givmg battle to the army of eighteen 
thousand men under Bay, which I have just alluded to, beat- 
ing it, and then advancing httle by little mto Spain, to make 
head against the vanqmshed army of the King Had this 
advice been acted on, it could scarcely have failed to rum the 
Kmg of Spam, and the whole country must have fallen into 
the hands of the enemy But it was not acted on. Stanhope, 
who commanded the English and Dutch troops, said bhat his 
Queen had ordered him to march upon Madrid when possible, 
in preference to every other place He therefore proposed that 
they should go straight to Madrid with the Archduke, pro- 
claim him Kmg there, and thus terrify aU Spain by sensing the 
capital Staremberg, who admitted that the project was daz- 
zbng, sustamed, however, that it was of little use, and of great 
danger He tried all m his power to shake the inflexibUity of 
Stanhope, but m vain, and at last was obhged to yield as bemg 
the feebler of the two The time lost m this dispute saved 
the wreck of the army which had just been defeated What 
was afterwards done saved the Kmg of Spain 

When the plan of the allies became known, however, the 
consternation at Madnd, which was already great, was ex- 
treme The Kmg resolved to withdraw from a place which 
could not defend itself, and to cairy away with him the Queen, 
the Pnnce, and the Councils The grandees declared that they. 
would follow the Kmg and his fortune everywhere, and very 
few failed to do so, the departuie succeeded the declaration m 
twenty-four hours. The Queen, holdmg the Pnnce m her 
arms, at a balcony of the palace, spoke to the people assembled 
beneath, with so much giace, force, and courage, that the suc- 
cess she had is incredible The impression that the people 
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received was oommaiiicated everywhere, and soon guoed all 
the provlncea The Coiirt thus left Madrid for the i w^on d 
tune in the midst of the most lamentable cnee, utteied bom 
the bottom of their heart, by people who came from town ond 
country, and who so wished to follow the King and Queen that 
considerable effort was required m order to induce them to re- 
toru, each cue to his home. 

Valladolid was the retreat of thm wretched Coort^ which 
in the moat temble trooble it 1^ yet expenenoed, lost 
neither judgment nor courage. Meanw^e the grandest and 
rarest example of attachment of courage that hod ever 
been heard of or seen was seen in Spain. Frelates and the 
humblest of the clergy, noblemen and the poorest people, 
lawyers and artisani all bled themselves of the last drop of 
their substance, m order to form new troops and mogocmo^ 
and to provide all kinds of proviaiciiis for the Ooort, and those 
who had foUawed it. Never nation made efforts so suTpruing 
■with a unanimity and a concert which acted everywhere at 
onoe. The Queen sold off all she possessed received with her 
own hands sometimes even as httle as ten pistoles, m order to 
content the xeal of those who brought, and thanked tliem with 
os much affection as they themselves displayed. She woold 
eontmually say that she should like to pat herself at the head 
of her troops, with her son in her arms. With this language 
and her conduct, she gamed oil hearts, and was very useful m 
such a strange axtromlty 

The Archduke meanwhile arrived m Jffadnd with his army 
He entered there m tnumph, and caused luuu>elf to bo pro* 
claimed King of Spam, by the Molence of his troops* who 
uragged the trembling Corrogidor through the streetu, which 
for the mos*. part were deserted, whilst the majority of the 
houses were without inhabitnntsi, the few who remained bavlDj, 
barricaded their doors and windows, and shut themeelves up m 
the most remote where the troops did not dare to hivak 

in upon them, for fear of increasing the visible and gonenu 
despair and m tho hope of gaining bj gentleness. The entry 
of the Archduke wus not loos sad than bis prochuoatioa. A 
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by hia own conntrymea* StArembei^ did not rm>V* & tnng 
stay at Toledo, but m quitting the town, bcrnt the superb 
palace in the Moonsh stylo that Charles Quint had bmlt there, 
and that was called the Alcaiar This wu an irreparable 
damage, which he made believe happened accidentally 

As nothing now hindered the K^iag of Spam from going to 
aee hia fatthful subjects at Afadnd, he ectered that city on the 
2nd of December m the midst of an mflmte crowd and mcredi- 
hle acnlflinationfl. He descended at the church of Notre Dame 
d Atocha, and was three hours m arriving at the palace, to pro- 
digious was the crowd. The city made a present to bun of 
twenty thousand pistoles. On the fourth day after his amval 
at Aladnd the King lefr^ m order to jom hi de Yendtune and 
his army 

But a little while before, this monarch ^pas a fugitive wan 
derer ahzioei entirely destroyed, without troops, withoat 
money, and without subsistenoe. Now he found himBelf at the 
head of ten or fifteen tiinnaand nion well armed, well clad, 
well paid, with provisions, money, and ammunition m abun- 
dance , ftJiH fbm chao^ wis brought about by the 

sudden umveisal conspirar^ of the unshakable fidelity and 
attachment without example^ of all the orders of his sul^ccts, 
by their efibrti and their mdustjy, aa prodigious the one as the 
other. 

YendAme, m the utmost surprise at a change so little to be 
hoped for, wished to profit by it by joining the army uxidcr 
Bey which was too weak itself to appear before Staremberg 
Y endbme accordm^y set about TnntnTig this jvmcUeu, which 
Staremberg thought only Low to binden He knew well the 
Ihio de Yendbmu In Savoy bo gamed many a march upon 
him, had passed five nvers m front of him, and in spite of 
blm liaH led his troops to M. de Savoie. Staremberg thooght 
only therefore in what mannpr be could lay a trap for M. d® 
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HiAruhing against him with four or five thousand men, that b 
to BAf With jost about half of what he really led. In thia in 
gmah Venddme did not heaitate to stake even the Crown of 
Spain upon the baxard of the die. TThi third attack was mid* 
with all the force of which be waa capable. Bvaiy one of the 
assailants knew the extremity of the danger, and behaved with 
80 much valonr and impetoositj that the town was carried In 
^ite of an obetmate resistanceL The besieged were obliged to 
yield, and to the number of eight battahona and eight a^tud* 
rone, Burrendered themaelvee pneonera of war and with them, 
Stanhope their general, who so taromphant m Madrid, wai 
here obliged to disgorge the Einga tapeetnea that he had taken 
from the palace. 

While the capitulation waa being made, vanoni informitioa 
came to Venddme of Staremberga march which it was neces- 
sary above all, to hide firom the pnaonera, who had they known 
their liberator waa only a leagne and a half dietant from them, 
as he was then, woald have brokan the caprtnlatioB, and de* 
fended themaelvot, M. de Venddme s embarraasment was great. 
He had mid at the same tune, to march out and meet Starem- 
berg and to get nd of his nnmerons pnsonera. All was done, 
however very anooeaafally Sufficient troops were left ^ 
Brighu^a to attend to the evacuation, and when it waa at an 

end those troops left the plaoothemselvea and joined their com- 

radea, who with hi. de Venddroe, were waiting for SUremberg 
onUide the town, at Vfllavicioea, a httle place that afterwards 
gave its nmnft to the battle. Only four hundred moo wero left 
in Brighu^a. 

IL de Venddme arranged his army in order of battle h* 
tolerably open plain, but embamased by httle knolls in e.ovcral 
pliw*, very diaadvantageous for the cavalry Immediately 
afterwards the cannon began to fire on both sides, and almost 
immediately the two lines of the King of Spam prepared to 

charge. After the battle had proceeded some tune, M. do ^en 

ddmo perceived that bts centre began to give way and 
the left of bis cavalry could not break the ngbt of tho eoenu^ 

Ho thought all was loit, and gave orders occonlioi,!) to hu 
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men to rotiro townjii'* Torija. Stniightuay, too, ho directed 
]uni>elf m that direction, with the King of Spam and a good 
p^irt of Im troopij. While thus retreating, ho learnt that two 
of his otHeors ha<l charged the enemy a infantry with the cavalry 
they had at their ordei.s, had much knocked it about, and had 
rendered thenibelves nuusters, on tho field of battle, of a laigo 
number of prisoners, and of the artillery that the eneni} had 
alxindoned. News so agreeable and so little expected deter- 
mined tiie Due de Vendume and the King of Spain to leturn 
to the bittle ivitli tlie tro<»{>s that had folJowo I them. The day 
w.ii., m fact, won juntas iiiglit tame on Tho eneimus .iban- 
doned twenty pieces of cannon, two moitnrs, their woundeil 
and tliLir equipages, and numbers of tliem were taken pri- 
bonera. But Staremberg. having all tin* night to himself, suc- 
ceeded in retiring in good ordei wnth seven or eight thou-sand 
men. His bagg.age .aid tho majority of his waggons fell a prey 
to tile vanquisher. Counting tho garribon of Bnghuega, tho 
loss to the enemy wa.s eleven tliousand men killed or taken, 
their amrmuiition, artillery, baggage, and a great number of 
dags and standards. 

When we consider the e.xtreme peril the Crown of Spain ran 
in these engagements, and that thia time, if things bad gone xll 
there was no resource, we tremble still. Had a ctitistrophe 
happened, there was nothing to hope from France. Its exhaus- 
tion and its losses would not have enabled it to lend aid. In 
its desire for peace, in fact, it would have haded the loss of the 
Spanish crown as a relief The imprudence, therefore, of M. de 
Vendome in so readily falling into the snare laid for him, ts all 
the more to be blamed. He cakes no trouble to inform hun.',elf 
of the dispositions of the enemy ; he comes upon a place v/hich 
he believes a mere post, but soon sees it contains a numerous 
garrison, and finds that the principal part of the enemy’s army 
is ready to fall upon him as he makes the attack. Then he 
begins to see in what ship he has embarked; he sees the double 
peril of a double action to sustain against Stanhope, whom he 
must overwhelm by furious assault, and against Stareraberg, 
whom he must meet and defeat; or leave to the enemies the 
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Crown of Spain, and perhaps the person of Philip VI, as pries 
of hifl folly Bnghuega la gamed, bat it ia without Him Villa- 
vicnosa is gamed, bat it la also withoat him. Thia hero u not 
eharp>sightad enongh to see aucceea when it comes. He tfimW 
it defeat, and gives orders for retreat. When informed that the 
battle la gamed, he retoma to the field, mid aa daylight comes, 
peroeivea the fact to be so. He is qrnte withoat ihame for hu 
etapid mistake, and cnee oat that he baa vanquished, with an 
impadence to which the Spaniarda were not accaatomed, and, 
to oonolude, he allowa Starembergs army to get clean in- 
stead of destroying it at onoe, as he might have done, and so 
finished the war Sneh were the exploita of this great wamor, 
so desired in Spam to resnaatate it, nod snob were the first 
proQ& of hia oapaerty upon amving m that cenntry 

At the moment that the King of Spam was led back to the 
battle-field by Vendhme, and that they could no longer doabt 
their good fortune, he sent a Conner to the Queen. Her mortal 
gjigmah wos OH the uurtut changed into so great a joy that 
she went out immediately on foot into the streets of VlUons, 
where all was delight, as it soon wss over all Spam. The 
news of the notory was broaght to the King (of France) by 
Don Qaapard de Zonigs, who gave aa exact account of all that 
had occurred, hiding notbmg respecting M. de Yendfime, who 
was thus unmasked and di^;rac8d, in spite of every efibrt on 
the part of bis cabal to defend him, 

Amnng thii allies, all the hbrnift of thi« defeat fell upon Stan 
hope. Seven or eight hoars more of recstanoe on his part at 
Biighoega would have enabled Staremberg to come up to his 
and all the resources of Spam would then have been 
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annihilated. Starombeig, outraged at tho ill-auccesa of his 
undertiking, cried out loudly against Stanhope. Some of the 
principal otficeis who had been at Brighuega seconded these 
complaints. Stanhope oven did not dare to deny liis fault. 
Ho was allowed to demand leave of absence to go home and 
defend himself. He was badly received, stripped of all military 
rank in England and Holland, and (as well as tho officers under 
him) was not without fear of his degmdatiou, and was even in 
danger of his life 

This recital of tho events that took place in Spam, has led 
me away from other matter^ of earhor date. It is time now 
chat I should leturu to them. 
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CHAPTEB XVn. 

Btale of th« OoontrT— New Turw—'Die Ktnj ■ Ckneoicu:* tnnU«i— IW- 
caiioQ of tii« SarboDike — Debate lathe Oooivll — £deoto/ theBoTil'Ethe 
~Tax cm .Ajiotqtaa— hfgrrfrnffat at OoQii— Death cd a Soo of MaAhil 
fioofflen — XiM Jeaolta. 

Altbouqh, m wd have ]a«t aeeu, matters were beginning to 
brighten a liUle in Spam, they remained aa dull and oreicut 
as ever m France, like bnpQemhihty of obtaining peftoe, and 
the exbaostioiL of the realm, threw the Fmg fn to the meet enul 
angaub and BesmaretB into the waddeat embamaameiit. The 
paper of aU WnHa with which trade was mandated, and which 
had an more or lees lost credit, made a obaoa for which no 
remedy coold be peroeived. State-biUa, bank btUa, receiver 
genered a-billj, title-hllla, atenail bilia, were the ram of pnvate 
people, who were forced by the to them in payment, 
and who lost hal( twxi-thiida, and aometimet more by the 
kanBaotion. Thia depreoiatioii ennohed the money people, at 
the expense of the pabllo , and the mrouiation of money ceaa«d, 
bec&aee there was no longer any money , beennae the King no 
longer paid anybody, but drew his reveaaea sUll , and became 
all the specie oat of hu oontrol was locked up m the cuiJius of 
the posseasoia. 

The capitation tax was doubled and trebled, at the will oi 
the Intendanta of the Provinces, merrlmndlte and all kinds of 
proviioon were to the amoont of four tinms their >‘ahis 

new tATTfw of all kinds ami upon all aorta of thmga were exacted t 
all this crushed nobles roioriere, lonls and dergy and yet 
not bring enough to thu King, who drew the blood of si/ 
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iiis subjects, squeezed out their very marrow, without distinc- 
tion, and wiio enriched an anny of tax-gatherers and officials of 
all kinds, in whose hands the best part of what was collected 
remained. 

Desmarets, in whom the King had been forced to put all his 
confidence m finance mattei-s, conceived the idea of establishino-, 
in addition to so many taxes, that Royal Tithe upon aU the 
property of each community and of each private person of the 
realm, that *'he iJiIar6chal de Vauban, on the one hand, and 
BoisguHbert on the othei, had formerly proposed, but, as I have 
alieady described, as a simple and sole tax which would suffice 
for all, which would all enter the coffers of the King, and by 
means of which every other impost would be abolished. 

We have seen what success this proposition met with , how 
the r nancieis trembled at it; how the ministers blushed at it, 
with what anathemas it was rejected, and to what extent these 
two excellent and skilful citizens were disgraced AU. this must 
be recoUected here, since Desmarets, who had not lost sight of 
this system (not as rehef and remedy — unpardonable crimes in 
the financial doctnne), now had recourse to it. 

He imparted his pi eject to three friends, CounciUors of 
State, who examined it weU, and woiked hard to see how to 
oveicome the obstacles which arose in the way of its execu- 
tion In the first place, it was necessary, in order to coUect this 
tax, to draw from each person a clear statement of his wealth, 
of his debts, and so on. It was necessary to demand sure proofs 
on these points so as not to be deceived Here was aU the diffi- 
culty. Nothing was thought of the desolation this extra im- 
post must cause to a prodigious number of men, or of their 
despair upon finding themselves obliged to disclose their family 
secrets , to have a lamp thrown, as it were, upon their most 
delicate parts ; all these things, I say, went for nothing. Less 
than a month sufficed these humane commissioners to render 
an accoxmt of this gentle project to the Cyclop who had charged 
them with it. Desmarets thereupon proposed it to the King, 
who, accustomed as he was to the most rmnous imposts, could 
not avoid bemg terrified at this. For a long while he had 

VOL n ' M 
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heard i>othing talked of bat the moet extreme tmtery this 
uxore&se mddened b^m m. a rofttmer so evidaok that his valsU 
perceived it several days rnnmnft asd were so disturbed at it, 
that Marhohal (who related all this ourioos anecdote to ms) 
made bold to speak to the ^pou gad t\ fas, fearing tbr 

his bealth. I^e King avowed to him that he fdi m^te 
trouble, and threw himself vaguely upon the state of a&irs. 
Eight or ten days after (during wluoh he continued to feel the 
same melancholy), the King reamed his usual calrnna^ and 
called Marfeshal to explaiu the cause of his trouble. 

The King related to Marshal that the extremity of bii sfhlis 
had forced bun to put on funous imposts , that setting ands 
compassion, sorupLes had much tormented him for taking thos 
the wealth of his subjects , that atlast he bad unbosomed him 
self to the Tellier who had asked for a few days to think 
upon the matter, and that be had returned after having had a 
consultation with some of the meet skflfnl doctors of the Sot 
bonne, who had decided that ail ihs mealih of hu «** 

cmd tJust ich&n Ac ioob U As only took ie/iai bckinytd to 
kiml The King added, that this decision bad taken away all bis 
scruples, and had testored to him the calm and tranqoilHty he 
had lost. Mar^ihal was ao astonished, so bewildered to beir 
this recital, that he could not ofer one word. Happily for him* 
the Ktng quitted him almost immediately, and Mar^chal re* 
msined some tunc in the tame place, scarcely knowing wben 
be was.* 

After the King bad been thus satisfied by bis oonfe^or no 
thne was lost m establishing the tax. On Tuesday, the Sdtb 
of September, Deemareti entered the Knanoe Council with the 
neceaeary edict in bis bag. 

For some days everybody had known of this bomhabell m 
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the air, and had trembled with that remnant of hope which is 
founded only upon desire , all the Court as well as all Paris 
waited in a dejected sadness to see what would happen People 
whispered to each other, and even when the project was 
rendered pubhc, no one dared to talk of it aloud. 

On the day above-named, the King brought forward this 
measure in the Council, by saying, that the impossibility of 
■obtaining peace, and the extreme difficulty of sustaining the 
war, had caused Desmarets to look about in order to discover 
' some means, which should appear good, of raising money , that 
he had pitched upon this tax, that he (the Kmg), although 
sorry to adopt such a resource, approved it, and had no doubt 
the Council would do so likewise, when it was explained to 
them Desmarets, in a pathetic discourse, then dwelt upon the 
reasons which had mduced him to propose this tax, and after- 
wards read the edict through from begmmng to end without 
mterruption 

No one spoke, moreover, when it was over, until the King 
asked D’Aguesseau his opinion D’Aguesseau replied, that it 
would be necessaiy for him to take home the edict and read it 
through very carefully before expressmg an opmion. The King 
said that D’Aguesseau was right — it would take a long time to 
examine the edict — but after all, examination was unnecessary, 
and would only be loss of time Alf remained silent aoram. 
except the Due de BeauviUiers, who, seduced by the nephew ot 
Colbert, whom he thought an oracle in finances, said a few 
words in favour of the project 

Thus ^was settled this bloody business, and immediately after 
signed, sealed, and registered, among stifled sobs, and published 
amidst the most gentle but most piteous complaints The pro- 
duct of this tax was nothmg like so much as had been imagined 
in this bureau of Camubals , and the Bong did not pay a single 
farthing more to any one than he had previously done Thus all 
the fine rehef expected by this tax ended in smoke 

The Mar^chal de Vauban had died of grief at the ill-success 
of his task and his zeal, as I have related in its place Poor 
Boisguilbert, in the exile his zeal had brought him, was terribly 
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afflicted, to find he had- mnooontly given advice whi^ he 
intended for the relief of the Stete, bat which had been made 
nae of in this fHghfcfnl rnanner BToryman, without exception, 
saw himself a prey to the tax-gatherezB reduced to calculate and 
discuss with them hi« own patrimony, to receive their signa- 
ture and their protection nndar the most terrible pams, to 
show in pahHc all the secrets of hu fiunily, to hrmg into th* 
broad open dayhght domestio turpitudei enveloped until then 
m the folds of precautions the wisest and the most moltiplisd 
Many had to convince the tax agents, but vainly that alUwogh 
propnetoTB, they did not enjoy the tenth part of their property 
All Languedoc o^red to give up its entare wealth, if allowed 
to enjoy free from every impost, the tenth part of it. The pro- 
position not only was not listened to, bnt was reputed an 
insult and aeverely blamed 

Honseignear le Boo da Booigt^ne spoke openly aganui this 
ta^ and against the finance people, who lived upon the very mar 
row of the people , spoke with ajoxt and holy anger that recaDcd 
the memory of Saint Louia, of Louis XU, father of the People, 
and of Louis the Just. Monaeignaur too, moved by thii indlg 
nation, ao unusual, of his son, aided with him, and showed anger 
at so many as ii\junou8 as barbarous, and at to many 

insignificant men so monstroualy enriched with the nation a 
blood. Both father aud eon inflniloly surprised those who 
heard them, and mode th«ms<Aves looked upon m some sort, as 
rosouroes from which something might hereafter bo hoped for 
But the edict was issued and tboagh there might be some hop® 
m the future, there was none in the preeant And noono kns^ 
who waa to be the real successor of Looia XIV and how under 
the next govemnient wo were to be still more o> erwhelmed 
than under this one. 

One rowilt of thw tax was; that it enabled the Kloif to 
augment all tus infantry with five men per company 

A. was ■Ian levied upon the u^urors, who had moch 
gained by inffloking in the paper of the Kio^ that is to 
K*il lalfjT, advantage of the lujed of those to whom the hio^ 

gave this paper in payment. These luurew are called uyiotrura 
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Their mode was, ordinarily, to give, for example, according aa 
the holder of paper was more or less pressed, three or four 
hundred francs (the greater part often in provisions), for a bill 
of a thousand francs ' This game was called agw It was said 
that thirty millions were obtained from this tax Many people 
gained much by it; I know not if the King was the better 
treated. 

Soon after this the coin was re-coined, by which great profit 
was made for the King, and much wrong done to private people 
and to trade In all times it has been regarded as a very great 
misfortune to meddle with com and money Desmarets has 
accustomed us to tncks with the money , M. le Due and 
Hardmal Fleury to interfere with com and to fictitious famine. 

At the commencement of December, the King declared that 
he wished there should be, contrary to custom, plays and 
■“apartments” at Versailles even when Monseigneur should be 
at Meudon. He thought apparently he must keep his Court 
full of amusements, to hide, if it was possible, abroad and at 
home, the disorder and the extremity of affairs For the same 
reason, the carmval was opened early this season, and all 
through the ■winter there were many balls of all kinds at the 
Court, where the ■wives of the mmisters gave very magmficent 
displays, like f&tes, to Madame la Duchesse de Bourgogne and 
to all the Court 

But Pans did not remain less -wretched or the provmces leas 
desolated 

And thus I have amved at the end of 1710 * 

* I cannot refrain, at the end of this short narrative, containing so 
temble an exposure of the pimciples and conduct of the Great Kang of the 
Great Age, from refemng to the tnte observation — tiite from its extreme 
truth — that we have here sufficient explanation, not only of the occur- 
rence, but of the honors of the French He volution. We must remember 
that, “With rare exceptions, for a thousand years France was subject to 
tyrants of the same nature , and that almost always when the country was 
not desolated by oppression and taxation, it was desolated by bigotiy or 
hcentiousness All kings as such— unless they have been taught to be 
mere magistrates, instances of which are few — look, as Louis XTV. did, 
upon the nation as their property This is why they not only seize money 
wherever they can find it, but mteifeie with everythmg, from the rehgious 
belief, to the wives and daughters of their subjects A calculation has 
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OHAPTKB XVUL 

Ifr tetvritw with Da Viwt — A Mnttriom of 

Vontfgnwir AAlost ma — Hiwafthold ol Uu DoehesM (U — iCaai^ 

■tiyiTTT takflclU at Um Pox— Bflfect oi tlMNevv^Tha Kioggoet 

to Uffiiilda— 1 Qi 8 Dugor Himfrrt^<» — tt Moodoo 
— 114 Ooort At VemQlai — Hopea aod Pean— Du Daa^ ntan»— 
Deaiii of Mocadjoaor — Coadaot oi Uu King. 

But in order to ondentAnd the part I pUjed In the erent 1 
bare alladed to and the mtereet I took in ih it u neoeeairy fox 
me to relate some personal mattets that oonured in the previooi 
jeac, Da Mont was one of the oonfidanU of Mooseigneur, 
bat also had aever fbi^tien what his father owed to mine. 
Some daye after the commencement of the second yoyage to 
Marly sabeeqaenUy to the marriage of the Dooboese de Berry, 
aa I was oomlng back from the Kings mnjM, the said Da Moot, 
in the omsh at the door of the kttie caloa of the chapel, took an 
opportamty when be was not peroeiyed, to pall me by my coat, 
and when I tamed roand pat a finger to his lips, and pointed 
towards the gardens which ore at the bottom of the rirer that 
u to say of that superb cascade which the Cardinal Floury has 
destroyed, Mid whi^ faoed the roar of the ohitoao. At the 
afttriQ tim^ Du Mont whlspercd in my ear , To the arbours f 
That pari of the garden was sarroanded with arbours palisaded 
so as to ooQoea] what was inside. It was the least fr^aentod 
place at Marly, leading to nothing, and in the afternoon oTcn, 
and the evening, few people within them. 

Uneasy to know what Du Moot wished to oom mnnlr s t o 
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with 80 much mystery, I gently went towards the arbours 
where, without being seen, I looked through one of the openings 
until I saw him appear. He slipped in by the corner of the 
chapel, and I went towards him. As he joined me he begged 
me to return towards the river, so as to be still more out of the 
way ; and then we set ourselves against the thickest palisades, 
as far as possible from all openings, so as to be still more con- 
cealed.* All this surprised and frightened me . I was still 
more so when I learned what was the matter. 

Du Mont then told me, on condition that I promised not to 
show that I knew it, and not to make use of my knowledge in 
any way without his consent, that two days after the marriage 
of the Due de Berry, having entered towards the end of the 
morning the cabinet of Monseigneur, he found him alone, look- 
ing very serious. He followed Monseigneur, through the gardens 
alone, until he entered by the window the apartments of the 
Princesse de Conti, who was also alone. As he entered Mon- 
seigneur said with an air not natural to him, and veiy m- 
flamed — as if by way of interrogation — that she “sat very 
qmetly there.” This fiightened her so, that she asked if there 
was any news from Flanders, and what had happened ? Mon- 
seigneur answered, in a tone of great annoyance, that there was 
no news except that the Due de Saint-Simon had said, that now 
that the marriage of the Due de Beny was brought about, it 
would be proper to drive away Madame la Duchesse and the 
Princesse de Conti, after which it would be easy to govern “ the 
great imbecile,” meaning himself. This was why he thought 
she ought not to be so much at her ease. Then, suddenly, as 
it lashing his sides to get into a greater rage, he spoke in a way 
such a speech would have deserved, added menaces, said that 
he would have the Due de Bourgogne to fear me, to put me 
aside, and separate himself entirely from me This sort of 
soliloquy lasted a long time, and I was not told what the 

* To understand all this precaution, it is necessary to remember what 
has previously been told of the company of Swiss spies set on foot by the 
King for the gardens of Mar ly. 'What real man would be a courtier here 
on such conditions ? 
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Priiice«o da Couta said to it, bnt from tiio sflenco of Ihi Bloat, 
her annoyance at the marriage I had bronght aboat, and other 
reasons, it seems to me unlikely that she tried to sofren Blon- 
seignenr. 

Bn Hont begged me not^ &r a long Hmo at least, to ahow 
ihat 1 knew what had taken plaoe, and to behave with the 
ntmoet pmdenoe. Then he fled away by the path ho bad 
by, feft nTig to be eeen. I remained walking np and down in 
the arbonr all the tune, reflecting on the wickedness of my 
ene m iee, and the gross credulity of Honseigneur Then I ran 
away and eaoaped to Kadama de Saint>Slinon, who, as 
astonished and frightened aa I, aaid not a word of the commonl 
cation I had received. 

I never knew who had served me this fll tom with Mon 
eelgnenr, bat I always suspected Mademoiselle de HUebonna 
i^fber a long tune, having obtained with diffionlty the consent 
of the timid Du Mont, I made Madame de SamUSimon speak 
to the Dnehease de Bourgogne, who undeortook to arrange the 
affair as well as it oould arranged. The Dochessa spoke 
indeed to Monseigneur and showed him bow ridicnloosly be 
had been deceived, when he wu persuaded that I could ever 
have entertained the ideas attnbuted to me. Monsaiguear 
admitted that he had been corned away by soger , and that 
there was no likelihood 1 should have thought of any* 
thing so wicked and incredible. 

About tliifl time the house of the Duo sod Dnoheose de Berry 
was constituted. Bacifly obtomed the splendid appointment 
of first unrgoon, and was worthy of it, but the Dachesso de 
Berry wept bitterly because she did not oo n i idm* Mm of high 
family cnougb. She was not so delicate about Ia Ilaye, whose 
appointment sho rapidly secured. Tbs fellow looked lU the 
glass more complaiannUy than ever He was well ma d e, but 
stiff, and with a lace not at all handsome and looking ^ 
hod been sldnned. He was happy m more ways thanooe,aDd 
was far more attached to his now mistreea than to his master 
The King ■was vary angry when he learned that the Due do 
Berry liml supplied jumu^lf with such an a n a ft a n t. 
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Meantime, I continued on very uneasy terms with Mon- 
seigneur, since I had learned his strange creduhty with lespect 
to me I began to feel my position very irksome, not to say 
painful, on this account. Moudon I would not go to — for mo it 
was a place infested with demons — ^yet by stopping away I ran 
great risks of losing the favour and consideiation I enjoyed at 
Court Monseigneur was a man so easily imposed upon, as I 
had aheady experienced, and his intimate friends were so 
unscrupulous that there was no saying what might be mvented 
on the one side and swallowed on the other, to my discredit. 
Those friends, too, were, I knew, enraged against me for divers 
weighty leasons, and would stop at nothing, I was satisfied, to 
procure my downfalL For want of better support I sustained 
myself with courage I said to myself, “ We never experience 
all the evil or all the good that we have apparently the most 
reason to expect ” I hoped, therefore, against hope, teriibly 
troubled it must be confessed on the score of Meudon At 
Eastei, this year, I went away to La Ferte, far from the Court 
and the world, to solace myself as I could , but this thorn in 
my side was cruelly sharp ! At the moment the most unlooked- 
for it pleased God to dehver me from it. 

At La Ferte I had but few guests • M. de Saint Louis, an 
old brigadier of cavaliy, and a Normandy gentleman, who had 
been in my regiment, and who was much attached to me. On 
Saturday, the ilth of the month, and the day before Quasimodo,. 
I had b :en walking with them aU the morning, and I had 
entered all alone into my cabinet a httle before dinner, when a 
couriei sent by Madame de Saint-Simon, gave me a letter 
from her, m which I was informed that Monseigneur was ill • 

I learnt afterwards that this Prince, while on his way to 
Meudon for the Easter ffites, met at Chaville a pnest, who was 
carrymg Our Lord to a sick person. Monseigneur, and Madame 
de Bourgogne, who was with him, knelt down to adore the 
Host, and then Monseigneur inquired what was the malady of 
the patient “ The small pox,” he was told. That disease was 
very prevalent just then. Monseigneur had had it, but very 

, lightly, and when young. He feared it very much, and w^" 
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stradc vith tho aiuwer he ikow received. In the evening be 
said to Boudin, his chief doctor, * I should not be surprised if 
I were to have the small pox." The day however, passed over 
as usoaL 

On tho morrow, Thnraday the 9th Monselgnenr rose and 
meant to go out wolf hunting, hut as he was dressing such a 
fit of weakness seised him^ that he fell into his chair Boudin 
made him get mto bed again , but all the day his pulse was in 
an alarming state. The King, only half informed by Fogon < * 
what had taken plaoo, behoved there was nothing the matte 
and went out walking at Marly after dinner receiving nev 
from tdme to timo. Konseignear le Duo de Bourgogne an 
Madame de Bourgogne dined at MenJon, and they would nc 
quit llonseignenr for one moment. The Princease added to th 
strict duties of a daughter m law all that her gmcefulnw 
oould suggest, and gave everything to Monseigneor with be 
own hand. Her heart could not have been fronbled by wb 
her reason foresaw , but, nevertheless, her care and aUen^ 
were extreme, without any airs of afiectatlon or acting 
Due de Bourgogne, simple and holy as he was, and full of t 
idea of hia duty exaggerated his attention , and although thej 
was a sfroDg suspicion of the Mnall pox, neither quitted Moj 
seigneur, except for the King s supper 

The next day Friday the lOth, m reply to his express j 
mands, the King was mfbnnedof the extremely dangcroiuij 
of Moneeigneur He had said on tho previous evening t 
would go on tho following morning to Meudon, and j 
there during all the innwM of Monsoigneur whatever its n 
might be. He was now as good as his word. lminc<y [j 
after Tnasa be set out for Moudon. Before doing w ho f 
his children, and all who hod not had the small pox to g 
which was suggested by a motive of klndncsa With ^ 
do Mointenon and a tmoll suito, ho had just taken up 1 
m Moudon when Madame do Saint-Sunon sent me ^ 


of w hich I have just uudo mention. . i ma*ter J 

I will couUnue to speak of niy»olf with tlio ramo tp X)uo tie t 
1 speak of others, wiUi as much otot tneas as p 
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cordiniT to the terras on which I was with Monseifmeiir and his 
intimates, may be imagined the impression made upon me by 
this news I felt that one way or other, well or ill, the malady 
of Monseigneur would soon temiivate. I was quite at ray ease 
at La Ferfc^. I resolved theiefore to wait theie until I received 
fresh pai ticulars I despatched a courier to Madame de Saint- 
Simon, lequestmg her to send me another the next day, and I 
passed the rest of this day, in an ebb and How of feelings , the 
man and the Christian stiugghng against the man and the 
courtier, and in the midst of a crowd of vague fancies catching 
glimpses of the future, painted in the most agreeable colours. 

The courier I expected so impatiently ariived the next day, 
Sundaj’’, aftei dinner. The small pox had declaied itself, I 
leaint, and was going on as well as could be wished I beheved 
Mouaeigneur saved, and wished to remain at my own house ; 
neveitheless I took advice, as I have done all my life, and with 
great regiet set out the next morning At La Queue, about 
six leagues from VeisaiUes, I met a financier of the name of La 
Fontaine, whom I knew well He was coming from Paiis and 
Yersailles, and came up to me as I changed hoises Monsei- 
gneur, he said, was going on admirably , and he added details 
which convinced me he was out of all danger I arrived at 
Versailles, full of this opiraon, which was confirmed by Madame 
de Saint-Simon and everybody I met, so that nobody any longer 
feared, except on account of the treacheious nature of this dis- 
ease m a very fat man of fifty. 

The King held his Council, and worked in the evening with 
his ministers as usuah He saw Monseigneur morning and 
evening, oftentimes in the afternoon, and always remained 
long by the bedside On the Monday I arrived he had dined 
early, and had driven to Maily, where the Duchesse de Bour- 
gogne joined him He saw m passmg on the outskirts of the 
garden of Versailles his giandchildren, who had come out to 
meet him, but he would not let them come near, and said 
“ good day” from a distance. The Duchesse de Bourgogne had 
had the small pox, but no trace was left 

The Bang only hked his own houses, and could not bear to 
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DO anywhere else. This waa why hia vmta to llendon were 
few and abort, and only made &om complaieanca. Uadame do 
Maintenon waa still more out of her element there. Although 
her cham ber waa everywhere a aanctnary, where only 
entitled to the moat extrema fiuniliarity entered, she alwaj^ 
wanted another retreat near at hand entirely truuwmnhlQ ex- 
cept to the Duchesse de Bourgogne alone^ thni only for a 
few inatnnta at a time. Thru ahe had Saint Oyr for VeraaHlea 
and for Marly and at Marly alao a partioalar retuing place , 
at Fontainebleau ahe had her town house. Seeing therefore j 
that Monseignenr waa getting on well, and that a long eojonin| 
at Meudon would be neoeaaary, the npholateueis of the Kin^l 
were ordered to furmah a bouse in the park which once bo4 
longed to the Ohancellor le TeHier, but which Monaeignenr hacft 
bought i 

When I arrived at Vemille^ I wrote to M. de BeauviUiorJi 
at Meudon praying him to apprise (he King that I had returned 
on accoDQt of the tUnaM of Monseignenr and that 1 wonlj/j 
have gone to see him, but that, never having had the idulU pok 
I waa inclnded in the prohfbitioa. M. de Beouvilhera did as a 
oakod and sent word back to me that my return had boeij 
very well tuned and that the King atlU forbade me as well oi 
Madame de Saint-Simon to go to Moudon. This fresh prohiM 
tion did not distrcaa me m the least I was Informed of ^ 
that was paasiag there, and that satisfied ma i 

There were yet contrasts at Meudon worth noticing. Made- 
moiselle Choin never appeared while the was with Mon- 
scigneur, but kept close in her loft When the ooost was dear 
she came out and took up her position at the sick mans bed 
tide. All sorts of compliments passed between her and Madame 
de Mamtenon, yet the two ladles never mot The King aktod 
Madame do Mamtenon if ahe seen Mademo i selle Choin, and 
upon learmng thatsho had not was but HI pleased. Therefore 
Madame do Mamtenon sent excuses and apologies to MaJcmoi 
telle Choin, and hoped she said to see her soon.— strange com 
pUmenta from one chamber to anothu under the »ami# root 
They never saw each other aflcrwards. 
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It should be observed, that P^re Tellier -was also incognito at 
Meudon, and du^elt in a retired room from which he issued 
to see the Eang, but never approached the apartments of Mon- 
seigneur 

Yei sallies presented another scene. Monseigneur le Due 
and Madame la Duchesse de Bourgogne held their Court openly 
there, and this Court resembled the first "learnings of the dawn 
All the Court assembled there , all Pans also , and as discretion 
and piecaution were never French virtues, all Meudon came as 
well People were beheved on their word when they declared 
that they had not entered the apartments of Monseigneur that 
day, and consequently could not bring the infection. When 
the Prince and Pnneesse lose, when they went to bed, when 
they dmed and supped with the ladies, — aU pubhc conversa- 
tions — all meals — all assemblies — were opportunities of paying 
court to them. The apartments could not contain the crowd. 
The chaiacteristic featuies of the room were many. Couriers 
arrived every quarter of an hour, and reminded people of the 
illness of Monseigneur — he was going on as well as could be 
expected , confidence and hope were easily felt , but there was 
an extieme desire to please at tiie new Court The young 
Prmce and Pnneesse exhibited majesty and gravity, mixed 
with gaiety , obligingly received all, continually spoke to every 
one , the crowd wore an air of complaisance , reciprocal satis- 
faction showed in every face , the Due and Duchesse de Berry 
were treated almost as nobody. Thus five days fled away in 
increasing thought of future events — m preparation to be ready 
for whatever might happen 

On Tuesday, the 14th of April I went to see the Chancellor, 
and asked for information upon the state of Monseigneur He 
assured me it was good, and repeated to me the words Fagon 
had spoken to him, “that thmgs were gomg on according to their 
wishes, and beyond their hopes ” The Chancellor appeared ta 
me very confident, and I had faith in him, so much the more, 
because he was on an extremely good footing with Monseigneur. 
The Prince, indeed, had so much recovered, that the fish-women 
■came in a body the self-same day to congratulate him, as they 
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did aflor hu attack of mdisesiton. They threw thetavilN e« at 
the foot of hu bod, which they kissed several times, and m 
their joy Kud thoy would go back to Paris and hare a Tc Dnim 
Bang. Bat hfonseigneur, who was not insensible to theso 
marks of popular adcction, told them it was not yet 
thanked them, and gave them a dinner and some money 
Aji I was going home, I saw the Buchessed Origans \^king 
on a terrace She called to mo , but I pretended not to notico 
her, because La Montauban was with her and hastened home 
mj nunu filled w ith this now*, and withdrew to mj cabmet 
Almost immediately afterwards Madame la Bnehesso d Orlt^ans 
joined mo there. \re weru bunting to speok to each other 
alone upon a point on wbab our thooghU wero alika Sbe 
had left Meudon not an hour before, and she hod the same tale 
to toll as the CUanceUor Everybody was at ease there she 
said , and then she extolled the care aj^ capacities of the doc< 
ton, exagg^xatmg thur succces , and, to speak frankly and to 
our shame she and I huneoted together to see Monsugneur lo 
spito of hij ago and hu Cst, dcapo fiT>m so dangerous an illaeo. 
She reficcted seriously but wittily, that after an illne^ of this 
sort ajKiploxy was not to be looked tor, that an attack of indi- 
gestion was c<iuaUy unlikely to anae, conjudvnng the cam 
MonsiJgticur had taken not to over gorge himself smeo hi^ 
recent danger, and we concluded more than dolefullj that 
henceforth wo must moko up our mnuis that the Pnnee uouid 
U\oandrvign for a long tuna In a word, we letourscUes 1 o«jm 
in Ihu rare conversation, altbooi^b not uTthout an occaaioiul 
scruple of consaenco which dutiuboU it. M adame ds Sami 
Simon all dovoutlj Uivd what sho could to put a dra^ upon 
our tongues, but the drag broke so to speak, and we coouducJ 
our firto duconrse humanly speaking \oiy reasons We cn <Hir 
parts, bat which wo felt, nevcrtheloas, was not according to 
religion. Thus two hours paued, *i»H:miDgly very short. Ms 
dams dOriiSans went away and I reiuired with M i din u i de 
Saint-Simcn to receive a numerous company 

WTulo thus all was tranquiihty at Vcrwuiie*, and sreo at 

Meudon, every thing had changed its S'-pect at the clwlvso. The 
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reoeived with §, oontnte and trilling air tna abeolatioa of the 
Curt 

Aj the Kmg rose from the sapper table be well nigh fell 
backward when Fagon, coming forward, cned in great trouble 
that all was lost. It maj be imagined what terror seized al| 
the company at this abrupt passage from perfect security to 
hopeless dmpair. The King, scarcely master of bimeeli^ at once 
began to go towards the apartment of Uonseigneor, and re> 
palled very shfrly the mdlacreet eegemess of some oourtiert 
who wished to prevent him, saying that he would see his son 
again, and be quite certain that nothing could be done. As he 
was abont to enter the chamber Madame la Pnneesse de Conti 
presented herself before him, and prevented him from going in. 
She pushed him back with her hands, and said that henceforth 
be b^ only to think of himself llhen the King nearly £iu3t> 
ing from a shock ao oompleta and so sudden, fell open a sofa 
that stood near He asked unceasingly for newt of all who 
passed, but scarce anybody dared to reply to him. He bad went 
for F^ TelUer who went into Mooseigneur’s room , but it was 
no longer tima It is true the Jesuit, peorhaps to console the 
King, said that ha gave him a weQ'fbunded ahMlntion. Madams 
de Maintenon hastened aAer the Kln^ and sitting down beside 
him on the same sofa, tried to cry BQie endeavoured tr 
lead away the Edng into the carriage already waiting for him 
in the court-yard, but he would not go, and sat thus outside the 
door untH Monaeigneur bad expired. 

The agony, without oonsdoasneaB, of Monieignear lasted 
more than an hour after the King had come into the cabinet 
la Duoheese IttulAmw la Pnneosse de Cooti 
divided their oaree between the dying man and the King, to 
whom they constantly came back, whilst the faculty coo 
founded, the valets bewildered, the courtiers hurrying and 
murmuring, bustled against oach other and moved oneoasiDgly 
to fro, backwards and forwardi^ in the same narrow space* 
At last tha fatal moment arrived. Fagon came out aoJ allowed 
so much to be ondenrtood. 

The King, much atflicted, and very grieved that Moosrigwar's 
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confesijion had been so tardily made, abused Fiigon a little; uufl 
went away led by Madame do ifamteuou and tlm two Piini'e - jca. 
He was somewhat struck by finding the vchiclo of Moira igneur 
outside, and made a sign that ho would liave another coach, for 
that one made him sutler, and left tlie ohab-vtu. Ho was not, 
how'ever, so much occupied with his griet that ho could not 
aiU Pontchartnun to arrange the hour of the council of tho 
next day. I will not comment on this crjolii(^.i, anrl ihalJ 
merely iuiy it suqin-ed extremely all prc>cnt; and tJiat if 
Poutchartrain Iiad not said the ocmncil c<^uld he put e/i, no in- 
terruption to busiiuvj would have taken Tho King got 

into his coach with diihculty, «uppormd on L'/fh idc., 
iladaine de Maintenon -eat-.d her-clf ide him. A c/o^/d ol 
oiiict,rb of iloitac'gnt-ur lined both -idev of the on t'nir 

kncec, a.j be pajoed cut, crying to him v/ith hov/iin 

to Lave compaasivii on tb-m, ibr La/i io-t -JJ, <*/;d me A die 
01 hunger. 
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tile Coortiea- Tbe Boo eul Thinhfri de Bcnr^-'nie Boeend Bnrfice 
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▲ppanDViDi^t — Kizig ntome to Muif — C Sa ja c i e r of M one ft lg n eo r 
— '£2aet of ha Beath. 

Whus Ueodoa wm flUed wHh horror, tU wtii ttmaqoH &t 
VecsailleA, tnthoot the least soipidoo. We had tapped. The 
company aome tune after bad retired, and 1 wu talldng with 
Madame de Saint^Stmon, -whe had nearly flnubed undreeang 
hereelf to go to bed. when a teryant of Madame La Dacbeaeoda 
Berry, who had fbrmeiiy belonged to ua, entered, all terrified. 
Qe laid that there most be eome bod newa from Meudon, cnc* 
Monseignenr le Duo de Boargogne bad juat wbitpered m the 
ear of M. le Duo de Berry, whose eyes b^ at once beoome red, 
that he left the table, and that all tbe company ihortly after 
him rose with prempitation. So sudden a ohango rendered tay 
surprise extreme. I ran In hot haate to Madame la Duchesne 
de Berry's. Nobody was there. Everybody had gone to 
Madame la Duchesae de Bourgogne. I followed on with all 
speed. 

I fonihd all Teraailles assembled on arriving, all the Udies 
hastily dressed — tie nu^onty having l*ocn on the point of 
going to bed — all the doors open, and all in trouble. I Icomt 
that Monsolgneor received the extreme unctioo, (hot h« 
W04 without oonscioainea and bey ood hope, and that the King 
had lent word to Moihune do Bourgugue that he woa goiOg to 
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ilarly, nnd that she was to moot liim i\5 ho passed through thu 
■uveuuo between tlio two stables 

The specUvclo bcforo mo attnictcd all tho attention I could 
bestow. Tho two Princes and tho two Princesses were in tho 
litdc cabinot behind the bed. Tho bod toiletto was as usual in 
the chamher of tlio Duclicsso do Pomgogne, winch wjus tilled 
wnth all the Court in confusion. She caino and went fioiu tho 
cabinet to tho chamber, waiting for tho moment hen nlm was 
to meet tho King; and her demeanour, always distinguished by 
the s,imc graces, was one of trouble and compassion, which tho 
trouble and coiupassiou of others induced them to take for 
giief. Now .uid then, in passing, she said a few raio words. 
All present were in tiuth expressive peisunagcs Whoever had 
ojes, without any knowledge of the Couit, could see tlio 
interests of all mteiested painted on tlioir faces, and tho ni- 
di llerenco of tho indiifeiont; these tnuupnl, the former pene- 
trated with grief, or giavoly attentive to themselves to hide 
their einaneipation and their joy 

For my part, my lirst (Mre wjis to inform myself thoroughly 
of the stito of atfaiia, fearing lest thcie might bo too much 
alaim for too tiiHing .i uiuse; tlien, recoveiing myself, I 
reilected upon the miseiy common to all men, and that I my- 
self should find myself some day at tho gates of death Joy 
neveitheless, found its way thiough tho momeutaiy lehections 
of religion and of humanity, by winch I tiled to mastei myselt 
My own private deliveianco seemed so great and so unhoped 
for, that it appealed to me that the State must gain eveiy thing 
by such a loss. And with these thouglits I felt, m spite of my- 
self, a lingeung feai lest the sick man should recover, and was 
extiemely ashamed of it. 

Wrapped up thus m myself, I did not fad, nevertheless, to 
cast clandestine looks upon each face, to see what was passing 
tlieie I saw Madame la Duchesse d’Oileans arrive, but her 
countenance, majestic and constiained, said nothmg She went 
into the little cabmet, whence she presently issued with the 
Due d^Orleans, whose activity and turbulent aiv marked bis 
emotion at the spectacle more than any other sentiment. They 
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•lirent aw»y, and I notice this expressly, on aoooont of what 
happened afterwards in my preeenoe. 

Soon afterwards I oanght a distant glimpse of the Dnc do 
Bourgogne, who seemed much moved and tronbled , bat the 
glance with which I probed him rapidly revealed nothing 
tender, and told merdy of a mind profoondly ooonpied with the 
bearings of what bad taken place. 

Taints and chamber-women were already indisoreetty crying 
out , and tAesr gnef showed well that they were about to loee 
somethingl 

Towards half past twelve we had news of the King, and 
immediately after Madame de Bourgogne came oat of the ilttb 
cabinet with the Duo, who seemed moie tonohed than when I 
first saw bhn . The Pnncecse took her carf and her coiis from 
the toilette, standing with a deliberate ahr, her eyes scarcely wai 
—a fact betrayed by inquisitive glancee oast rapjdly to the right 
and lefV^and, followed only by her ladies, went to her coach 
by the great etaircase. 

X took the opportonity to go to the Ihichesse d‘Ori6ins, 
where I found many people. Their presence made me very 
impatient, the Dnchesse, who was equally impotiout, took a 
light and went in. I whispered in the ear of the Ducheaae de 
ynieroy who thought as I thought of this event, She nudged 
me, and said m a very low voice that I must contain myself 
1 was smothexed with silence amidst the complaints and the 
narrative tarpnsee of these UdicB, but at last M. le Doo 
d Orl^ns appeared at the door of his cabinet, and beckoned 
me to come to him. 

I followed him into the cabinet, where we were alone. 
What was my surprise remembering the terms on which he 
was with Monsoigneur, to see the tears streaming from his eyes. 

“Sir*^ I rising He understood me at once, and 

answered in a broken voice, really cryJug ** You axe right U> 
bo surprised— I am surprised myself, but such a spectacle 
toochea. Ha was a roan with whom I pa*so<I much of my Ufa, 
and who treated mo well wbeo he was uninOueoced. I 
very well my grief wont last long, in a few days I shill 
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'li^cover motives of joy, at piesent, blood, relationship, hu- 
manity, — all work ; and my cntiails are moved ” I praised his 
sentiments, but repeated my surprise. Ho rose, thrust his 
head into a corner, and with his nose there, wept bitterly and 
sobbed, which if I had not seen I could not have believed. 

After a little i>ilonce, however, I exhorted him to calm him- 
self I represented to him that, c\eiybody knowing on what 
teims he had been with Monscigncur, ho would bo laughed at, 
as playing a part, if his eyes showed that ho had been weeping 
He did what he could to remove the marks of bis tears, and 
wo then went back into the other room. 

The interview' of the Duchesne do Bourgogne with the King 
had not been long She met him in the avenue between the 
two stables, <xot down, and went to the door of the carriaore. 
Madame de Maintenon cued out, “ Wheie are you going ? We 
bear the plague about with us ” I do not know what the 
King said or did. The Piincesso returned to her carriage, and 
came back to Versailles, bringing m reabty the first news of 
the actual death of ilonseigueur. 

Acting upon the advice of M de Beauvilliers. all the company 
had gone into the salon The two Princes, ilonseigueur de 
Bouigogne and M de Berry, were there, seated on one sofa, 
their Princesses at their side, all the rest of the company were 
scattered about in confusion, seated or standing, some of the 
ladies being on the floor, near the sofa. There could be no doubt 
of what had happened It was plainly ^v^tten on every face 
in the chamber and thioughout the apartment Monseigneur 
was no more it was known . it was spoken of. constramt with 
respect to him no longer existed. Amidst the surprise, the 
confusion, and the movements that pi evaded, the sentiments of 
all were painted to the life in looks and gestures. 

In the outside looms were heard the constrained groans and 
sighs of the valets — giieving for the master they had lost as 
well as for the master that had succeeded. Farther on began 
the ciowd of courtiers of all kinds The greater number — that 
is to say the fools — pumped up sighs as well as they could, 
and with wandering but dry eyes, sunsr the nraises of Mon- 
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eeignenr — insisting especiftliy on his goodness. They pitied 
tie Km g for the loos of so good a son. The keener b^an 
already to be uneasy about the health of the ^ and admired 

themselvee for preserving so nmoh judgment Ar nidi ft po much 
trouble, which could bo perceived by the frequency of their 
repetitions. Others, really a^oted— the Cabal- 

wept bitterly oud kept themselves under with an effort as esiy 
to notice as soba The most fftrong-minded or the wisest, with 
eyw fixed on the ground. In comers, meditated on the con 
sequences of such an event — especially on their own in 
toreets. Few words pas&ed m converaation — here and there an 
exclamation wrung from gnef was answered by some neigh 
bonnng gnef — a> word every quarter of an hour— aombre and 
haggard ejrea — movements qnite involuntary of the hands— 
immobility of all other parte of the body TIumo who already 
looked upon the event as favouruble in vain exaggerated thair 
gravity so as te make it resemble chagnn and seventy, the 
veil over their huMs wm transparent and bid nut a single 
feature. They remamed os motionleas os those who gneved 
most, fearing opinion cariosity their own satisfaction, their 
everj movement but their eyes made up for their immobility 
Ind^ they could not rofreiu from repeatedly changing thoif 
attitude IHtfl people lU at eas^ sitting or standmg, from 
avoiding each other too carefully even from Eillowing thelreye* 
to meet — nor roprom a aumlfest air of liberty — nor conceal their 
increased livohnsss — nor put out a sort of brillionoj which dis' 
tinguished them m spite of themsolves. 

The two Pnnees, and the two Pnnerooe who sat by tholr 
sides, wero more exposed to view thAn any other The Due do 
Bourgogne wopt with tenderness, sincenty, ami gentleness, the 
tears of nature of religion, and potienca. M. la Duo da iiorry 
also toncerely shed abundance of lean, but bloody tears, te 
speak, so greu^ 'ippcored their biUomejs* , and be uttered not 
only sobd, but cnoa, nay avou yella Ho was silent mmieUioua 
but from sulfocatioD, and then would bant out again with such 
a aoue, such a trumpot ftound of despair that the majonty 
present bunt out also at thc»e dolotuua repeUtiona, uiti»cf im 
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pelled by affliction or decorum. He became bO bad, in fact, 
that bis people were forced to undress him then and there, put 
him to bed, and call in the doctor. Madame la Duchesse de 
Berry was beside herself, and we shall soon see why. The 
most bitter despair was pamted with horror on her face. 
There was seen written, as it were, a sort of furious gnef, 
based on interest, not affection , now and then came dry lulls 
deep and sullen, then a torrent of tears and mvoluntary 
gestures, yet restramed, which showed extreme bitterness of 
mind, fruit of the profound meditation that had preceded. 
Often aroused by the ones of her husband, prompt to assist 
him, to support him, to embrace him, to give her smelling- 
bottle, her care for him was evident , but soon came another 
profound reverie— then a gush of tears assisted to suppress her 
cries As for Madame la Duchesse de Bourgogne she consoled 
her husband with less trouble than she had to appear herself 
m want of consolation Without attemptmg to play a part, it 
was evident that she did her best to acquit herself of a pressing 
duty of decorum But she found extreme difficulty in keeping 
up appearances When the Prmce her brother-in-law howled, 
she blew her nose She had brought some tears along with 
her and kept them up with care; and these combmed with 
the art of the handkerchief, enabled her to redden her eyes, 
and make them swell, and smudge her face , but her glances 
often wandered on the sly to the countenances of all present 

Madame arrived, in full dress she knew not why, and howl- 
mg she knew not why, mundated everybody with her tears in 
embmcmg them, making the chateau echo with renewed cries, 
and furnished the odd spectacle of a Princess putting on her 
robes of ceremony in the dead of mght to come and cry among 
a crowd of women with but httle on except their night dressesj 
— almost as masqueraders 

In the gallery seveial ladies, Madame la Duchesse d’Orl^ans, 
Madame de Castries, and Madame de Samt-Simon among the 
rest, finding no one close by, drew near each other by the side 
of a tent-bedstead, and began to open their liearts to each other, 
which they did with the more fieedom, inasmuch as they had 
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bat ODO Bontitiieiit m oommon upon what had occarred. Id 
tbifl gallery, and m the Galon, there •were always donng the 
night aeyeral hedi, in which, for adoadbyg take, certain Swiss 
guards and servants alepi These beds had been put in their 
usual place this evening before the bad news mmn fr^^eudon. 
In the midat of the conversation of the ladies, Miulaine de 
tries touched the bed, felt something noove, and was much ter 
nfied. A moment after they saw a sturdy arm, nearly naked, 
raise on a sudden the curtains, and thus show them a great 
brawny Swiss under the sheets, half awake, and wholly amazed. 
The fellow was a Long tune m makiDg out his position, firing 
hia eyes upon every face one after the other, but at last, not 
judging it adviBable to get up in the midat of such a grand 
oompany he rebuHed himself in his bed, and closed the corlami. 
Apparently the good man had gone to bed before anythiog bad 
tra^pired, and had slept so soundly ever smce that he had not 
been arouc^ untfl then. The saddest sights have often tbs 
meet ridiculous oontrasti. This caused some of the ladies to 
laugh and made Madame d 0rI6uis fear lest the convemtioo 
should have been overheard. But aAer reflection, the sleep and 
the stupidity of the sleeper reaieured her 

I had some doubts yet as to the event that bad taken places 
lor I did not like to abandon myself to until the word 
was pronounced b^ some one in whom I could have fkith. By 
chance I met D O., and I asked him. He answered me clearly 
that Mon&ejgneur was no more. Thus answered, I tned not to 
be glad. 1 know not if I succeeded well, bat at least It la 
cartnio, that neither joy nor sonpw hJunled my curiosity and 
while taking due care to preserve all docorum, I did not 
consider myself m any way forced to play the doleful. I no 
longer feared any fresh attack from the atadd of Meudon dot 
any cruel charges from its implacable garruon. 1 felt, there* 
fore under no constraint, and followed every face with my 
glances, and tned to scrutimio them onohsorved. It must be 
that for bun who is well so^uamted with the pH 
varies of a Court, the first aigbt of rare events of this nature, »o 
(ntenatlng m so manj dilfereot respects, is extremely sothH 
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factory Eveiy countenance lecals the cares, tbo intngues, the 
labouis employed in the advancement of fortunes — m the over- 
thro-w of rivals the relations, the coldness, the hatreds, tlie 
evil offices done, the baseness of all, hope, despam, lage, satis- 
faction, express themselves m the features. See how all eyes 
wander to and fro examining what passes around — how some 
are astonished to find others more mean, or less mean than was 
expected! Thus this spectacle produced a pleasure, which, 
hollow as it may be, is one of the gieatest a Court can bestow. 

The turmoil in this vast apaitment lasted about an hour, at 
the end of which M de Beauvdliers thought it was high time 
to dehver the Princes of their company. The rooms were 
cleared. M le Due de Berry went away to his rooms, partly 
supported by his wife All through the mght he asked, amid 
tears and ones, for news from Meudon , he would not under- 
stand the cause ot the King’s departure to Marly. When at 
length the mournful cuitain was drawn from before his eyes, 
the state he fell into cannot be described. The night of Mon- 
seigneur and Madame de Bomgogne was more tranquil Some 
one having said to the Prmcesse, that havmg no real cause to 
be affected, it would be terrible to play a part, she replied, quite 
naturally, that without feigning, pity touched her and decorum 
controlled her; and indeed she kept herself within these bounds 
with truth and decency. Their chamber, in which they invited 
several ladies to pass the night in arm-chairs, became immedi- 
ately a palace of Moi-pheus All quietly fell asleep. The cur- 
tains were left open, so that the Prince and Pnneesse could be 
seen sleeping profoundly. They woke up once or twice for a 
moment. In the morning the Due and Duchesse rose early, 
their tears quite dried up. They shed no more for this cause, 
except on special and rare occasions. The ladies who had 
watched and slept in their chamber, told their friends how 
tranquil the night had been. But nobody was surprised, and 
as there was no longer a Monseigneur, nobody was scandalised, 
Madame de Saint-Simon and I remamed up two hours before 
going to bed, and then went there without feeling any want of 
rest. In feet, I slept so little that at seven in the morning I 
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"WBB Up , bat It moat be admitted that such resilatmets la rreet, 
and each re^wa^eniogB are savoruy 
Horror reigned at Meudon. Am soon aa tbe King left» all tbe 
coartaers left oIbo, crowding mto tbe firat camagea that came. 
In an instant Heudon was empty Mndemoisdle Choin re- 
mained alone in her garret, and unaware of what had 
place. She laamod it only by the cry raised. Nobody thought 
of telling her At last aome friends went up to her burned 
her mto a hired ooaoh and took her to Paris. The dlspertlon 
was genetuL One or two vaieti, at the most, remained near 
the body La VtiUi^re, to bis praise be it said, was the only 
ooortler who, not haying abandoned hlonsdgnour during life, 
did not abandon Him after his death. He bad some difflcnlty 
to find aomebody to go in eearoh of Capuchins to pray over the 
corpse. The deoompoeitioa became so rapid and so great, that 
the opening of the windows was not enough , the Capuchins* 
Ita Ynllihre, and the yalets, were compelled to pass the night 
onbude. 

At hlaily orerybody had felt so confident that the Kings 
retum there was not dreamt ot Nothing was toady, no keys 
of the rooma, no fires, scarcely an end of candla The King 
was more than an hour thus with Madame de Maintenon and 
other ladies in one of the anto-chambora. The Kmg roUred 
into a corner, seated between Madame de Maintenon and two 
other ladies, and wept at long intervals. At Isat the chamber 
of Madame de Mamtonon was ready The King antered, re- 
mained there an hour and then went to bod at nearly lour 
o clock in tho morning 

Monaeigneur was rather toll than short, very lot, but with 
out being bloated with a very lofty and noble aspect witlioot 
any harshness , and he would have bad a very agreeable laco if 
M. le Pnnee do Conti had not unfortunately broken hu uowin 
playing while they wero both young. He was of a very Hcau 
tiful iair complexion he bad a taco everywhere covered with 
a healthy red, but without cxpreesion , the nuwt Wautiful leg* 
in t he world, his foot singularly «mall and delicate He 
wavered always in walkmg, and felt hla way with hie feet, bs 
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always afraid of falling, and if the path was not perfectly 
even and btiaight, he called for assistance. Ho was a good 
horseman, and looked well when mounted, but he was not a 
bold nder. When hunting — they had pei'suaded him that ho 
liked this amusement — a servant rode before hun , if he lost 
sight of this servant he gave himself up for lost, slacked liis 
pace to a gentle tiot, and oftentimes waited under a tree for 
tlie hunting pai t)', and returned to it slowly. He was very 
fond of the table, but always without indecency. Ever since 
that gieat attack of indigestion, which was taken at first for 
apoplexy, ho made but one real meal a day, and wius content, — 
although a great eater, like, the rest of the royal family, Neoily 
all his portraits well resemble him 

As for his oliaracter he had none; he was without enlighten- 
ment or knowledge of any kind, radically incapable of acqniiing 
any , very idle, without imagination or productiveness ; with- 
out biste, without choice, without discernment, noitbei seeing 
the weaiiness ho caused others, nor that he was as a ball moving 
at hap-hazard by the impulsion of others ; obstinate and little 
to excess in everything, amazingly credulous and accessible to 
prejudice, keeping himself, always, in the most pernicious hands, 
yet incapable of seeing his position or of changing it; absorbed 
lu his fat and bis ignorance; so that without any desue to do 
ill he would have made a pei melons King 

His avariciousness, except in certain things, passed all belief 
He kept an account of his personal expenditure, and knew to a 
penny what his smallest and his largest expenses amounted to. 
He spent large sums m building, m fumituie, in jewels, and in 
hunting, which he made himself bebeve he was fond of 

It IS inconceivable the bttle he gave to La Choin, whom ho 
so much loved It never exceeded four hundred louis a quarter 
in gold, or sixteen hundred louis a year, whatever the louis 
might be worth. He gave them to her with his own hand^ 
without adding or subtracting a pistole, and, at the most, made 
her but one present a year, and that he looked at twice before 
giving It was said that they were married, and certain cir- 
cumstances seemed to justify this rumour. As, for instance,. 
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dnrinjf the illness of Monseignenr the King, m I have said, 
asked Madame de Mamtenon if she had seen Mademoiselle 
Chom, and upon receiving a n^atave reply was displeased. 
Instead of driving her away from the chateau he inquired por^ 
ticularly after her ! This to say the least, looked as thoogh 
Mademoiselle Choln was Monseigneurs Mamtenon, but the 
matter remained mcomprehensible to the last. Mademoiselle 
Chom threw no light upon it, althongh she spoke on many 
other things coneammg Monaelgneur in the modest home at 
Fans, to which she had retired for the rest of her days. The 
King gave her a pension of twelve thousand Uvrea. 

MoDseigneur was, I have aaid, ignorant to the last degree 
and had a thorough averaion for learning, so that, according to 
his own admiaaion, ever emoe he had been released from the 
hands of teachers he had never read anything except the article 
in the * Oasette de France * In which deaths and momages are 
recorded. His tumdity especiaUy before the King, was equal 
to his Ignorance, which indeed contntuted not a bttlo to cause 
it The King took advantage of it, and never treated him as a 
•on, but as a subject. He was the moimrub always, never the 
father Monseigueur had not the alightest influence with the 
ELing If he showed any prefereuce for a person it was enough I 
That person was sure to be kept back by the King The King 
was so anxious to show that Monseigneur could do nothing 
that Monseigneur after a time did not even try Ho contented 
himself by oompLuning oocaaionally in monoejllables, and by 
hoping for better times. 

The body of Monseigueur so soon grew decomposed, that im 
mediate burial was necessary At midnight on Wednesday be 
was earned, with but little ceremony to St Denis, and Jo- 
posited In the royal vaulta. funeral services were said at 

St Denis on the 18th of the following Juno, and atI^6tro Dame 
on the 3rd of July As the procession pobsed through Pans 
nothing but cnea, acclamation^ and eulogiums of tho Jofunct 
were beard. Mouaoignour had, I know not bow much «ti 
doared himbelf to the common people of Paris, and Uirs sentl 
ment soon galnod the province* , so true it is llmt in hrsne* it 
ojoU little to lU Primxs to make themaeUes slmo»t*durw^l 
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The King soon got over his affliction for the loss of this son 
of fifty Never was a man so ready with tears, so backward 
with grief, or so promptly restored to bis ordinary state. Tho 
morning after the death of Monseigneur he rose late, called M. 
de BeauviUiers mto his cabinet, shed some more tears, and then 
said that from that time Monseigneur le Due de Bourgogne and 
Madame la Duchesse de Bourgogne were to enjoy the honours, 
the rank, and the name of Dauphin and of Dauphine. Hence- 
forth I shall call them by no other namea 

My joy at this change may he imagined. In a few days all 
my causes of disquietude had been removed, and I saw a future 
openmg before me full of light and promise. Monseigneur io 
Due de Bourgogne become Dauphm, heir to the throne of 
France, what favour might I not hope for? I could not con- 
ceal or control my satisfaction. 

But alas > it was soon followed by sad disappointment and 
grievous sorrow.* 

» TKe death of Monseignettr leaving Lotus XIT. almr/it in, his dotage, on 
the throne, sarrotmded bj joxmg princes and pnnc6i«e8 icopjttlent £oe a lift ,f 
reign, vorked a vyomierful change in the Conrt of France:. The subieqo eo t 
part of these Memoirs vrill show the Htep:> that led the Regency oi the 
Doc (fOrl^aiis, and describe the state of Fraiice onder that priooe. 
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haabaad and her brother quarrel, and to pot herself id the 
power of her eu c n u e a becanae tbej were the enenuee of her 
netoral Mendi. It never occurred to her that the cabal would 
not be hkely to abandon to her the hmt of so much labour and 
ao many onmee. 

It may eeaHy be Ima^pned that ahe waa neither gentle nor 
dooile when Madame la Duchesae began to give her adnee. 
Certain that her father would support her, she played the 
stranger and the daughter of France with her mother Estrange- 
ment^ however aoon came on. She behaved diderentlym form, 
but in effect the aame with the Ducheaee de Bourgogne who 
wiahed to gmda her aa a daughter but who soon gave op 
the attempt The Duaheeae de Berry's object conid only be 
gained by bringing about diu ppinri between the two brother^ 
and for thia porpoeo she employed as a spring the passion of her 
husband for herself 

The first night at Versailles after the death of Monseigneur 
was sleeplesa. The Dauphin and Dauphine heard maai ooriy 
next morning I went to see them. Few persons were present 
on accoont of the honn The Fxinceese wished to be at Marly 
at the Kings walong. Their eyes were wonderfully dry, bat 
carefully managed, and it was easy to see they wore more 
occupied with thoir new poetUon than with the death of Mon- 
seigneur A smile which they exchanged os they spoke m 
whispers convinced me of thlw. One of their first oorci was to 
endeavour to increaae their good relations with the Duo and 
Duchaeso da Berry They were to see them before tboy were 

up. The Duo de Berry showed himself very sensible to this act, 

and the Doehesse was eloquent, clever, and full of tears. But 
her heart was wrung by these advances of pure genarvuity 
The separation she hod planned soon follow^ and the two 
princesses felt relieved at no longer being obliged to dioe 
together 

Thus never was change greater or more marked than that 
brought about by tho dtath of ilonacignsur. That prince had 
become tho centre of all hope and of all fear a formi»UU« caUiI 
had upon him, jot without awakening the jcolou'y of 
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the King, before whom all trembled, but whose anxieties did 
-lot extend beyond his own lifetime, during which and very 
reasonably, he feared nothing. 

Before I go any further, let me note a circumstance charac- 
teristic of the King Madame la Bauphine went every day to 
Marly to see him. On the day after the death of Monseigneur 
bhe received, not without surprise, easily understood, a hint 
from Madame de Maintenon. It was to the effect that she 
should dress herself with some httle care, inasmuch as the negli- 
gence of her attire displeased the King ! The princess did not 
think that dress ought to occupy her then ; and even if she had 
thought so, she would have believed, and with good reason, 
that she was committing a grave fault against decorum, a fault 
which would have been less readily pardoned, since in every 
way she had gained too much by what had just occurred not 
to be very guarded in her behaviour On the next day she 
took more pains with her toilette , but what she did not beiog 
found sufficient, the day following she carried with her some 
things and dressed herself secretly in Madame de Maintenon’s 
rooms , and resumed there her ordinary apparel before returning 
to Versailles Thus she avoided offence both to the Bling and to 
society. The latter certainly would with difficulty have been 
persuaded that in this ill-timed adornment of her person, her 
own tastes went for nothing. The Comtesse de Mailly, who 
invented the scheme, and Madame de Nogaret, who both hked 
Monseigneur, related this to me and were piqued by it From 
this fact and from the cireumstance that all the ordinary plea- 
sures and occupations were resumed immediately after the 
death of Monseigneur, the King passing his days without any 
constraint, — it may be assumed that if the royal gnef was 
bitter its evidences were ot a kmd to promise that it would not 
be of long duration. 

M le Dauphm, for, as I have said, it is by that title I shall 
now name Monseigneur le Due de Bourgogne — M le Dauphin, 
I say, soon gained all hearts In the first days of sobtude fol- 
lowing upon the death of Monseigneur, the King mtimated 
to M de Beauvillieis that he should not care to see the new 
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Daaphfu go very often to Mendoo. This wm enough. M. lo 
Dauphin at onoe declared that he would never set hu foot in 
that palace, and that he would never quit the King. He was aa 
good as his word, and not one smgle visit did he ever afterwards 
pay to Heudoo. Ihe King wished to give him ftfty thousand 
livres a month, lilonseigneur having had that sum. H. le 
Dauphin would not aooept them. He had only six thousand 
livres per month. Ha was aotiafted with double that amount 
and would not receive more. This disintaroatedness much 
pleased the public. M. le Danphm wished for Dotbing special 
on his aooount, and persisted in remaining in nearly every- 
thing as he was during the life of Monaeigneur These angunes 
of a prodeui and m^utired reign, suggested the br^htest of 
hopes. 

Aided by his adroit spouse, who already had full posseasion 
of the King s heart and of that of Madame de Maintenoo, M. le 
Dauphin redoubled his atUntious In order to them also 

These attentions addressed Co Madame de hlainicnon produced 
their fruit. She was transported with pleasure at finding a 
Dauphin upon whom she could rely, instead of one whom she 
did not like, gave hereelf up to bun accordmgly and by that 
means secured to him the ^ngs favour The first fortnight 
made evident to everybody at Moriy the extnmnlinaiy change 
that bad come over the King with respect to the Dauphin. 
His Majesty generally severe beyond measure with bis Icgiti 
mote (duldrcD, showed the most marked giudousncss for this 
prince. The efiect of this, and of the change that had taken 
place in bia ataie wero sooq most clearly visible In the Dauphin. 
Instead of being Umid and relinog, diffident m speech and 
more fond of hla study of tho bo became on a sudden 
cosy and frank, ahowing himself in public on all o cc a si o n i, con 
vemng right and left in a gay , agreoablo and dignified manner , 
presiding, m fact, over tho Salon of ilarly and over the groups 
gathered round him, like the divmity of a tempU who receives 
i*ith goodness the homage to which ho is accu:itouied. and r#* 
compccMM tho mortali who otfur it willi gentJo regard. 

lu a short hunting bocamo a h-ss usual topic of euavtr 
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Eation. History, and even science, were touched upon lightly, 
pleasantly, and discreetly, in a manner that charmed while it 
instructed. The Dauphm spoke with an eloquent freedom that 
opened all eyes, ears, and hearts. People sometimes, in gather- 
ing near him, were less anxious to make their court than to 
listen to his natural eloquence, and to draw from it delicious 
instruction. It is astonishing with what rapidity he gamed 
imiversal esteem and admiration. The pubhc joy could not 
keep silent. People asked each other if this was really the 
same man they had known as the Due de Bourgogne, whether 
he was a vision or a leaAity ? One of M le Dauphm’s friends, 
to whom this question was addressed, gave a keen reply. He 
answered, that the cause of all this surprise was, that previously 
the people did not, and would not, know this prince, who, 
nevertheless, to those who had known him, was the same now 
as he had ever been , and that this justice would be rendered 
to him when time had shown how much it was deserved 

From the Court to Paris, and from Pans to the provinces, the 
reputation of the Dauphm flew on rapid wmgs However 
founded might be this piodigious success, w^e need not beheva 
it was entirely due to the marvellous qualities of the young 
prmce. It was m a great measure a reaction against the 
hostile feelmg towards him which had been excited by the 
cabal, whose efforts I have previously spoken of Now that 
people saw how unjust was this feehng, their astonishment 
added to their admiration. Everybody was filled with a senti- 
ment of joy at seemg the first dawn of a new state of things, 
which promised so much order and happmess after such a long 
confusion and so much obscurity. 

Gracious as the Kmg showed himself to M le Dauphin, and 
accustomed as the people grew to his graciousness, all the Court 
was strangely surprised at a fresh mark of favour that was be- 
stowed one mommg by his Majesty on this viituous pnnea 
The Kin g, after having been closeted alone with him for some 
time, ordered his ministers to work with the Dauphin whenevei 
sent for, and, whether sent for or not, to make him acquainted 
With all public affaiis , this command bemg given once for all 
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It la nob e*sj to desoribe tbd prodigioiu movement cvued at 
the Court by/thia order so directly opposed to the tastes to 
tlie dispoaiiaon, to the maxima, to the usage of the Kmg, vho 
thus showed a oonfldence in the Dauphin which was nothing 
less tlian tacitly tranafemng to him a large part of the duposi* 
tion of puhlio affarra. This was a thunderbolt for the 
ministers, — who, accustomed to have almost everything their 
own way to rule over everybody and browbeat everybody at 
will, to govern the state abroad and at home, in fact, — fixing 
all ponishments, all reoompenaea, and always sheltering them 
selves behind the royal authority — " the Eng wills it so " being 
the phrase ever on their lips, — to theee officer^ I say, it was a 
thunderbolt which so bewildered them, that they could not 
hide their astonishment or their confusion. Tho pnbUo joy at 
an order which reduced these nunisteiB, or rather those Irings, 
to tho condiiaon of subjects which put a curb upon their power, 
smd provided against the abuses they comnutted, was great In 
deed I The mimsters were compelled to bend theb necks, 
though stidT as iron, to the yoke. They oU went) with a hang 
dog look, to show the Dauphin a feigned joy and a forced 
obedience to the order they bad iecei>ed. 

Hero, pexhaps, I may oa well speak of the situation in wbich 
I soon afterwords found myself with the Dauphin, the cond* 
dence as to tho present and tho future that I enjo)ed with him, 
and the many deliberations we bod upon public afiaiia The 
matter is c^ous and interesting and need no longer bo 
deferred. 

Tho Court being changed by tho death of Monsclgneur, I 
Boon began indeed to think of c^ngipg my conduct with regard 
to tho now Dauphin. de BeauviUiora spoke to me about 
this mA 4#r grgt, bat he judged, and I shared bis opinion that 
slandered as 1 had been on previous occasions, and remaining 
still, aa it were, half m disgraco, I must approach the Douplda 
only by slow degrees, and not cmloa\our to shelter 
under him until bU authority with tho King had bocoiao stniOa 
enough to olford mo a tafe asylum. I beUeved, nevertbeh'^ 
that it would bo well to sound him Imnusl lately biuI uoo 
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evening, when he was but thinly accompanied, I joined him m 
the gardens at Marly, and profited by his gracious welcome to 
say to him, on the sly, that many reasons, of which he was not 
ignorant, had necessarily kept me until then removed from him, 
but that now I hoped to be able to follow with less consti*amt 
my attachment and my mclmation, and that I flattered myself 
this would be agreeable to him He rephed m a low tone, 
that there were sometimes reasons which fettered people, but 
in our case such no longer existed , that he knew of my regard 
fw him, and reckoned with pleasure that we should soon see 
each other more frequently than before. I am writing the 
exact words of his leply, on account of the smgular pohteness 
of the concluding ones I regaided that reply as the successful 
result of a bait that had been taken as I wished. Little by 
little I became more assiduous at his promenades, but without 
foUowmg them when the crowd or any dangerous people do 
so ; and I spoke more freely I remained content with seemg 
the Dauphm m pubhc, and I approached him m the Salon only 
when I saw a good opportumty 

Some days after, being in the Salon, I saw the Dauphin and 
the Dauphine enter together and converse. I approached and 
heard their last words , they stimulated me to ask the prince 
what was m debate, not m a straightforward manner, but in a 
sort of respectful insinuating way which I already adopted. 
He explamed to me that he was going to St Germain to pay 
an ordmary visit , that on this occasion there would be some 
change m the ceremonial , explained the matter, and enlarged 
with eagerness on the necessity of not abandoning legitimate 
rights 

“ How glad I am to see you think thus,’^ I replied, “ and how 
well you act in advocating these forms, the neglect of which 
tarnishes everything ” 

He responded with warmth , and I seized the moment to say, 
that if he, whose rank was so great and so decided, was right 
to pay attention to these things, how much we dukes had 
reason to complain of our losses, and to try to sustam ourselves ! 
Thereupon he entered into the question so far as to become the ' 
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advcHaii« of oar causey and finiabed bj sayiDg that bo regarded 
our restoration, as an act of justice important to the state , that 
be knew I wu well instructed in these things, wnH that I 
should give him pleasure by tiiHring of them some day * He 
rejoined at that roomept the Danphine^ and th^ set off for St. 
Germain. 

A few days after this the Dauphm sent for mo. I entered 
by the ^va^d^obe, where a sure and tipsty valet was in waiting , 
he conducted me to a cabinet m which the Dauphin was sitting 
alone. Onr conversatioa at once commenced. For a full hoar 
we talked upon the state of afiairs, the Dauphin listening 
with much attentioa to aH I said, and expresaing himself with 
infinite modesty sense, and judgmoni His views, I tbund, 
were almost entirely m harmony with mine. He was sorry, and 
touchmgly aaid so, for the iguoronce of all things in which the 
King was kept by his minlater, he was anzioos to see iho 
power of thoM ministeza reatneted , he looked with dislike 
upon the incredible elevatloo of the illegitlmato children, bo 
wished to see the order to which I boboged restored to the 
pooition it deserved to occupy 

It IS difficult to express wj^t I felt in quitting the Dauphin. 
A magnificent and near future opeoed out before me. I saw a 
prince, pious, just, dibonnalro, onlJghtoncd and seeking to be* 
come more so , with principles completely in occord with my 
own, and capacity to carry out thoee principles when the time 
for doing so amved. I relisbod daliacm^y a confidence so 
precious and so fiiU, upon tho most momentous maUers, and at 
a first interview I felt oQ the sweetness of this perspective 

and of my deliverance from a senutudo which. In spite of my- 
self I somoUmos could not help abowiog myself impatient o£ 

I felt, too, that J now bad an opportunity of olovaUng mjiclf, 
and of contributing to those grand works, for tho happiuiJJ and 
advantage of the itotu I eo much wudiod to aeo occoupluhcd. 

A few days after thia I had another intemow with the 
Dauphin. I was mtroduced i^cretly as before, so that no cno 

This iocradibl; ssriuos U>as aJopt««l la rsitfc&ca to ours ^ 

st^oetts sod pnccdcDcs is wortbj i/noLwfc. 
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perceived either ray coraing or my departure. The same sub- 
jects we had previously touched upon we now entered into 
again, and more amply than on the former occasion. The 
Dauphin, in taking leave of me, gave me full permission to see 
him in private as often as I denned, though in public I was 
still to be circumspect. 

Indeed there was need of great circumspection in carrying 
on even private intercourse with the Dauphin From this 
time I continually saw him in his cabinet, talking with him in 
all liberty upon the various persons of the Court, and upon the 
various subjects relating to the state; but always with the 
bome secrecy as at first This was absolutely neces.sary , as I 
have just said, I was still in a sort of half disgi-ace . the King 
did not regard me with the eyes of favour, Madame de 
Maintenon was ra'.olutely averse to me. If they two ha/1 sus- 
pected my strict intimacy with the heir to the throne, I should 
have been assuredly lost 

To show what need there was of precaution in my private 
interviews with the Dauphin, let me here relate an incident 
which one day occurred when we were closeted together, and 
which might have led to the gravest results. 

The Piince lodged then in one of the four grand suites of 
apartments, on the same level as the Salon, — the suite that wai 
bioken up during an illness of Madame la Prince5:ie de Conti, to 
make way for a grand staircase, the narrow and crooked one in 
use annoying the King when he ascended it The chamber of 
the Dauphm was there ; the bed had its foot towards the vrin- 
dows ; by the chimney was the door of the obscure wardrobe by 
which I entered; between the chimney and one of the two 
^vmdows was a little portable bureau; in nront of the ordinary 
entrance door of the chamber and behind the bureau was the 
door of one of the Dauphine’s rooms ; between the two windows 
was a chest of drawers which was used ibr papers only. 

There were always some moments of conversauon before the 
Dauphin set himself down at ms bureau, and ordered me to 
place myself opposite Mm- Having become more free with 
him, I took the libeifcy to say one day m mese nrst moments 
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<rf onr disoonree, that he would do well to bolt the door behind 
him, the door 1 meMi of the Dauphiue’i chamber He uid 
that the Daophine would not oome, it not being her hour I 
replied that I did not fear that pnncees herself^ but the crovd 
that always accompanied hen He was obstinate, and would 
not bolt the door I did not dare to press h^m more. He sat 
down before his bureau, and ordered me to dt Our de> 

liberation was long, afterwards we eorted our papers. Hero 
lot me say this — Every time I went to see the Doupbln 1 
garnished aU my pockets with papers, and I often smiled within 
myself pawnng through the Salon, at seeing there many people 
who at that moment were in my pockets, and who wore far 
mdeed from suspecting the important disonssion that was gomg 
to take place. To return the Dauphin gave me Ids papers to 
put in my pocket, and kepi mine. He locked up some m his 
oupboQxd, and instead of locking up the otbers m hit bureau, 
kept them out, and began tA|k»ng to me, bis beck to the chim 
ney his papers in one band« his keys in the other 1 was 
standing at the bureau looking lor some other papers, when on 
a sudden the door In front of me opened, and the Daapblns 
entered! 

The first appearance of oU three — for, tbank Ood I she was 
alone — the astonishment, the oountenanco of all have never left 
my memory Our fixed eyes, oar statue-like unmobihty and 
OUT emberraAment were all alike, and lasted longer than a dow 
Fater noster The Fnncasae spoke first Sho said to the Pnoce 
m a very lU assured voice that sho bad not imagined him in 
such go^ company, smiling upon him and upon me. I had 
scarce time to smile also and to lower my oyca, before lb* 
Dauphin replied. 

“Smee jou find me so," said he s mil i n g In turn, “leave 
me so " 

For an instant sho looked on him ho and she both smiling at 
each other more, then she looked on me, still smiling with 
greater bberty than at first made a pirouette, went awsy am 
closed the door beyond the tluv*liold of which sho had nut 
come. 
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Never V>ave I seen woman so astonislied ; never man so 
taken aback, as the Prince the Dauphine’s departure; 
and never man, to say truth, was so afraid as I was at first, 
though I quickly reassured myself when I found that our in- 
truder was alone. As soon as she had closed the door, “ Well, 
Monsieur,” said I to the Dauphin, “if yon had drawn the bolt ?” 

“ You were right,” he replied, “ and I was wrong But no 
harm is done. She was alone fortunately, and I guarantee to 
you her secresy ” 

“ I am not troubled,” said I to him, (yet I was so mightily) 
“ but it is a miracle she was alone With her suite you would 
have escaped with a scolding perhaps, but for me, I should have 
been utterly lost ” 

He admitted agam he had been wrong, and assured me more 
and more that our secret was safe. The Dauphme had caught 
us, not only t^te-^-t§te — of which no one had the least sus- 
picion — she had caught us in the fact, so to say, our crimes in 
our hands I felt that she would not expose the Dauphin, but 
T feared an after-revelation through some over easy confidant 
Nevertheless our secret was so well kept if confided that it 
never transpued. We finished, I to pocket, the Piince to lock 
up, the papers The rest of the conversation was short, and I 
withdrew by the wardrobe as usual M de BeauviUiers, to 
whom I related this adventure shortly afterwards, grew pale at 
first, but recovered when I said the Dauphme was alone. He 
blamed the imprudence of the Dauphin, but assured me my 
secret was safe Ever smce that adventure the Dauphme often 
smiled upon me when we met, as if to reimnd me of it, and 
showed marked attention to me. 

No sooner did I feel myself pretty firmly established on this 
footing of delicious intimacy with the Dauphin than I conceived 
the desire to umte him with M le Due d’Orl^ns through the 
means of M. de BeauviUiers. At the very outset, however, an 
obstacle arose m my path. 

I have already said, that the friendship of M. d’Orl€ans for 
his daughter, Madame la Duchesse de Berry, had given em- 
ployment to the tongues of Satan, set m motion by hatied and 
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thoold aoppreas tliat detestablo beioism of impiety he affected 
more than he felt^ and allow no licentloni expreasiona to eacape 
him. The second was to go less often into evil company at 
Pani» axid if ha mnat contmne Ida debaacheiy, to do to at the 
least within cloeed doors, and avoid all pablio scandal He 
promised obedience, and was faithfiil to his promise. The 
Banphm perceived and approved the change , litUe by bttls 
the object of my deal re woe gained. 

As 1 have already said it wotdd be impooible for me to ex 
presa all the joy I felt at my deliverance from the dangers I 
was threatened with donng the lifetime of Monseignear 3fy 
respect, esteem, and admiration for the Daaphin grew more 
and more day by day as I saw hu noble q^viahtios blossom oat 
in richer loxanaoca My hopes, too, took a brighter colour 
from the rising dawn of prospenty that was breaking aroand 
me. Alas ! that I should be oompeQed to relate the cmol 
manner in which envious fortune took from me the cup of 
gUdnetcs jost as 1 was raising it to my lips. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

^armn^sto the Dauphin aud Dauphine — ^The Daaphme ajokenBand dies — 
Ainesa of the Dauphin— His death — Character and manners of the 
Dauphine — And of the Dauphin. 

On Monday, the 18th of January, 1712, after a visit to Veiv 
sallies, the King went to Marly I mark expressly this journey. 
No sooner were we settled there than Boudin, chief doctor of 
the Dauphine, warned her to take care of herself, as he had re- 
ceived sure information that there was a plot to poison her and 
the Dauphin, to whom he made a similar communication. 
Not content with this he repeated it with a terrified manner 
to everybody in the salon, and frightened all who listened to 
him. The King spoke to him about it m private Boudin 
declared that this infoimation was good, and yet that he did 
not know whence it came , and he stuck to this contradiction. 
For, if he did not know where the information came from, how 
could he be assured it was trustworthy ? 

The most smgular thing is, that twenty-four hours after 
Boudin had uttered this wammg, the Dauphin received a 
similar one from the King of Spain, vague, and without men- 
tioning whence obtamed, and yet also declared to be of good 
source In this only the Dauphm was named distinctly — the 
Dauphine obscurely and by imphcation — at least, so the Dau- 
phm explained the matter, and I, never heard that he said 
otherwise People pretended to despise these stories of origin 
unknown, but they were struck by them nevertheless, and in 
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the midst of the amasementa and occnpfitiooi of the Court, 
senonaneea, silence and oonstamation were spread.* 

The King, ns I have said, went to Marly on Monday the 
18tb of Jannary, 1712. The Dauphine came there early with 
a face very mnch swelled, and went to bed at onoe, yot she rose 
at seven o clock m the evening, because the King wished her to 
preside m the aaZon. She played there, m morning dress, with 
her head wrapped up vmted the King in the apartment of 
Madame de Momtenon just before his supper, and then agair. 
went to bed, where she sapped. On the morrow the 19th, 
she rose only to play m the Won and see the King, returning 
to her bed and sopping thert. On the iOth her swelling di 
minifthed, and she was better She was subject to thu com 
plaint which was caused by her teeth. She passed the fel 
lowing days os usuoh On Monday the 1st of February the 
Court returned to Versailles. 

On Fnday, the 5th of February the T)uo do Koailles gave a 
very fine box full of excellent Spanish snuhT to the Dauphioe, 
who took some, and liked tk This was towards the ^ of 
the morning. Upon entenog bar cabmot (closed to ererybodj 
else) she put this box upon the table, and left it there. To 
wards the evening she was seized with trombimg fits of fever 
She went to bed, and could not nse again even to go to the 
Songs cabmet oAer the copper On Saturday, the 6lh of 
February the Dauphine who hod bad fever all night, did not 
fail to nse at her ordinary boor and to poas the day as u:auU, 
but in the evening the fever returned. She was but tuiJdimg 
oU that night, a little worse the next day, but towards ten 
o clock at night she was suddonly kOizcd by a sharp polo undtr 
the temple. It did not extend to the dimeiuioas of a ten sous 
piece, but waa to violent that she begged tho King who was 
coming to see her not to enter Thia Lind of madness of »uf 
fenng lasted without intenuuaioo until Monday, the bth. and 

* TIum itories, sad the ■otMerjtuok «v«ats Uut MescU to a»&i%a 
tiaTc MT«r be« upliixwi. Uu uu/uituaale, huwvtur (tot 
Abeold Jut pnnnuljr bate knnisbt obwut uj loIuuact 
dXhUutf Uhl Um lUaphia, tbs Due Lavio^ m L««b u 

pcutkat. 
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was proof against tobacco chewed and smoked, a quantity of 
opium, and two bleedings in the arms, i’ever showed itself 
more when this pain, was a httle calmed ; the Dauphin said 
she had suffered moie than in child-birth. 

Such a violent illness filled the chamber with rumours con- 
cerning the snuff-box given to the Dauphine by the Due de 
Noailles In going to bed the day she had received it and was 
seized by fever, she spoke of the snuff to her ladies, highly 
praising it and the box, which she told one of them to go and 
look for upon the table in the cabinet, where, as I have said, it 
had been left. The box could not be found, although looked 
for high and low. This disappeaiance had seemed veiy extra- 
ordinary flora the first moment it became known. Now, joined 
to the giave illness with which the Dauphme was so ciuelly 
assailed, it aroused the most sombre suspicions. Nothing, 
however, was breathed of these suspicions, beyond a very re- 
stneted cuele, for the Pnneess took snuff with the knowledge 
of Madame de Maintenon, but without that of the Bang, who 
would have made a fine scene if he had discovered it. This 
was what was feared, if the singular loss of the box became 
divulged. 

Let me here say, that although one of my friends, the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, believed to his dying day that the Due de 
NoaiUes had poisoned the Dauphine by means of this box of 
Spamsh snuff, I never could mduce myself to beheve so too. 
The Archbishop declared that in the manner of the Due de 
Noailles, after quittmg the chamber of the Princess, there was 
something which suggested both confusion and contentment. 
He brought forward other proofs of guilt, but they made no 
' impiession upon me. I endeavoured, on the contrary, to shake 
his behef, but my labour was in vam I entreated him, how- 
ever, at least to maintain the most profound silence upon tlna 
horable thought, and he did so. 

Those who afterwards knew the history of the box — and 
they were m good number — were as inaccessible to suspicion 
as I, and nobody thought of charging the Due de Noailles 
with the offence it was said he had committed. As for me, I 
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believed in his guilt to Httle that our Intimaiy remained the 
same, and although that intuoacy grow even up to dtt&th 
of the King, wo never spoke of this fiidal snuffbox. 

During the nighty flrom Monday to Tuesday, the 9th of 
Februuy, the lethargy was great. During the day the Ktnj 
approached the bed many bmes the fever was strong, the 
awakenings were short , the head was eonfhsed, and some marks 
upon tho skin gave tokens of measles, because they extended 
^ quickly and because many people at YersaiUes and at Fans 
were l^wu to be, at this tim^ attacked with that disease. 
The night from Tuesday to Wednesday passed so much the more 
badly because the hope of i U6a*le« h^ already vanished. The 
King came In the morning to see MadAip^ la Dauphine, to 
whom an had been given. It operated woU, but 

produced no relief The Dauphin, who scarcely over left the 
bedside of his wife was forced into the garden to take the air, 
of which he bad much need , but his disquiet led him back 
immediately into the chamber The malady increased towards 
the flvftnmg, *n/i at eleven odock there was a coosidorahle 
augmentation of fovet Tho night was very bad. On Thursday, 
the 11th of February, at nine odock in the morning, the King 
entered the Dauphmes chamber, which Madame de MamUnon 
scarcely ever left, except when he was m bor apartments. Tho 
Princess was so ill that it was resolved to speak to her of re- 
ceiving the sacrament Frosirated though she was she was 

surprised at thia She put somo questions as to her state, re- 
plies as UUle temfying os possible were given to her, and litUo 
by little aho was warned against delay Gratofol for this 
advice, she said she would prepare hersdf 

After some time, accidents being feared. Father la Hue, her 
(Jesuit) confessor, whom she had always appeared to like, 
approached her to exhort her not to delay conf&aion. She 
looked at him, replied that she understood him. and then re- 
mained sHcat Tjlcft s sendble man he saw what was the 
matter and at once aoid that If she had any objection to eon 
fee* to Mm to have no heutotion in admitting it. Tliereujsia 
she imlicated that she ahouhl like to have M, llallly pntit w 
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the mission of the parish of Yeisailles. He ■was a man much 
esteemed, hut not altogether free from the suspicion of Jan- 
senism. Bailly, as it happened, had gone to Pans. This being 
told her, the Dauphine asked for Father Noel, who was instantly 
sent for. 

The excitement that this change of confessor made at a 
moment so critical may be imagined All the cruelty of the 
tyranny that the King never ceased to exercise over eveiy 
member of his family was now apparent They could not have 
a confessor not of his choosing ! What was his surprise and 
the surprise of all the Court, to find that in these last terrible 
moments of life the Dauphine wished to change her confessor, 
whose Order even she repudiated 1 

Meanwhile the Dauphin had given way He had hidden his 
cwn illness as long as he could, so as not to leave the pillow of 
his Dauphme Now the fevei he had was too strong to be 
dissimulated , and the doctors who wished to spare him the 
sight of the horrors they foresaw, forgot nothing to induce him 
to stay m his chamber, where, to sustain him, false news 
was, fiom time to time, brought him of the state of his 
spouse 

The confession of the Dauphine was long. Extreme unction 
was administered immediately afterwards ; and the holy 
■viaticum directly. An hour afterwards the Dauphine desired 
the prayers for the dymg to be said They told her she was 
not yet in that state, and ■with words of consolation exhorted 
her to try and get to sleep Seven doctors of the Court and of 
Paris were sent for They consulted together in the presence 
of the Kmg and Madame de Mam tenon. All -with one voice 
were in favour of bleeding at the foot , and m case it did not have 
the effect desired, to give an emetic at the end of the night 
The bleeding was executed at seven o’clock in the evening The 
return of the fever came and was found less violent than the 
preceding The mght was cruel. The King came early 
next morning to see the Dauphine. The emetic she took at 
about mne o’clock had little effect The day passed in symptoms 
•each more sad than the other, consciousness only at rare 
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mtervaU. AU *fc ooco tamaxia ennlng. tho whola cJumW 
feU mU> diTOKy A namber of people were aUowed to enter 
elthoogh tbe King m than, Jwti before the expired he left, 
moontod into hi» oo«h at the foot of the grand fctmrme, and 
with Madame de Mtdntenon and Madame do Cayiuj went 
away to Atariy They ware both m the most bitter gnef and 
had not the courage to go to ibe PanpMn. Upon emying at 
Marly the King sopped la Uc own room , and passed n abort 
time with M. d OrMuia and his natnnd children, 31 la Doc do 
Berry entirely occopiod with Ws afflictaon which was groat cod 
real, had remamed at TervuUes with Madame la Duoheese do 
Beny, who, transported with joy upon seeing herself delivered 
from a powerful nvid, to whom, however, she owed oil, ma4e 
her foco do daty for her heart. 

M o ns eig nenr la Banphio, lU and agitated by the most Utter 
grief, kept ius ohomber , but on Saturday morning the IStb 
being pressed to go to Mariy to avoid the horror of the noUo 
overh^ where the Bauphloe was lying deed, be set eat tar 
that place at aeveo ocloek tn the morning Shortly sfter 
arriving ho heard moss in tho chapel, and tbonce was carried in 
a choir to the window of ouo of Ms rooms. Madame do Main* 
tenon came to soe him there afterwards, the anguuh of thi 
mtorvlow was epeodily too much lor her, and she went away 
Lariy in the monuag I went nninvitod to see M, le Dauphin. 
He showed me that ho porcoivod this with an air of geotl«QC4a 
and of affection which ponctratod ma. ButlwaatemUc’iwilh 
his looks, constrained, fixed and with somcUimg wild about 
them, vdth the change In hi* toce and with tho marks there, 
livid rather rod, that I obeorvc»l In good nunihor and largo 
marks obaerved by tho oLbors oUu. Tho Dauphin wo* alonJio^ 

In a few minuUe ha was apprised that the king had awaked. 
Tho tears that ho had rustraincl, now ndhxl from hu ejM# 
turned round at tho nows but sell nothing remaining •l«k 
fctm. liu thrw attendinU propoioJ to Mm, ono* or iwwc t/ul 
bo should go to the hjo. He ooilhrr siwko nor airrrJ, i 
appHAched and mod© ugn* to him to go then fcMXly to 

the aatno cdccL S«u)g that he sull nrmomeJ sad 
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motioiilesa, I made bold to take bis arm, lepvesonting to him 
that sooner or later he must see the King, who expected him, 
and assuredly with the desire to see and embrace him ; and 
pressing him in this manner, I took the liberty to gently push 
him He cast upon me a look that pierced iny soul and went 
away. I followed him some few stops and then withdrew to 
recover breath ; I never saw him again May 1 by the meicy 
of God, sec him eteiually wheio God's goodness doubtless has 
placed him ' 

The Dauphin reached the chamber of the King, full just then 
of company. As soon as he appeared the King called him and 
embraced him tendeily again and again Those fiist moments, 
so touching, passed in words biokcn by sobs and tears. 

Shortly atterwards tlio King looking ,it the Dauphin was 
teriitied by the same things that had pioviously struck me 
with afiiight Everybody around was so, also the doctoi-s more 
than the others The King oidered them to feel his pulse, 
that they found bad, so they said aftoi wards ; for the time they 
contented themselves with saying it was not regular, and that 
the Dauphin would do wisely to go to bed The King embniced 
him again, recommended him very tenderly to take care of 
himself, and ordered him to go to bed. He obeyed and lose 
no more * 

It was now late in the morning The King bad passed k 
cruel night and had a bad headache , be saw at his dinner, the 
few courtiers who piesented themselves, and after dinnerwent to 
the Dauphin The fever had augmented the pulse was woise 
than before The King passed into the apartments of Madame 
de Maintenon, and the Dauphin was left with his attendants 
and his doctors. He spent the day m prayers and holy 
reading. 

On the monow, Sunday, the uneasiness felt on account of 
the Dauphin augmented. He himself did not conceal his 
belief that he should never rise again, and that the plot Boudin 
had warned him of, had been executed He explamed himself to 
this effect more than once, and always with a disdain of earthly 
grandeur and an incomparable submission and love of God. It 
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is Impoesible to deecnbe tBe general constemafaoo. On Monday 
the 15tb, the Kin ^ waa bled. The Daophin was no better than 
before. The King and ^fadtune de ilcuntenon saw him 
separately several times danng the day, which was passed in 
prajera and reading 

On Tuesday the 16th, the Dauphin was worse. He felt him 
self devoured by a consuming fir^ which the external fever did 
not seem to justify, but the pulse was very extraordmsry 
and exceedingly managing. Thta was a deceptive day The 
marks on the Dauphm e fege extended over all the body They 
were regarded os the nuirV i i of mpjwlwL Hope arose thereon, 
but the doctors and the most clear>sighted of tho Court coold 
not forget that these marks had shown themselves on the 
body of the Doaphine, a feci unknown out of her chamber until 
after death. 

On Wednesday tba 17tb, the malady oondderably Increased, 
I had news at all moments of the Dauphm s state fromCbeTeroy 
on excellent apothecaiy of the King and of my femlly He hid 
nothing feom ua. Ha told os what he thought of the 
Dauphinos illness, he toltl os now what be thought of the 
Doopbina I no longer hopod thoreforo, or rather 1 hoped to 
the end, against all hope. 

On Wednesday tho pains increnaod. They were like a 
devouring fire hut more violent than ever Very late intu the 
evening tho Dauphm sent to tho King for permmion to receive 
the communion oerly tho naxt tooTniog, without ceromony and 

without display, at tho mass performed in huchamUr ^o^y 

heard of this that evening , It was not known until the fellow* 
ing morning. I was In extreme desolation , I scarcely saw 
King once a day I did nothing but go In quest of no** 
sovcral times a day, and to the house of M. do Chsvrs^ 
where I was completely frea iL da Cbevreuso— always 
eJways sangulno — endeavoured to prove to os by hU 
txasonings that there was moro ixason to hope than to fear 
JO did so with a UmMimllity that roiucJ iu> unpauaaoa I 
returned home to poks a cruel nl^ht. 

On Thursday morning, the Ibth i>f kohniary, I 
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the Dauphin, who bad waited for midnight with impatience, 
had heard mass immediately after the communion, had passed 
two hours in devout communication with God, and that his 
reason then became embarrassed. Madame de Saint-Simon 
told me afterwards that he had received extreme unction : in 
fine, that he died at half-past eight These memoirs are not 
written to describe my private sentiments But in reading 
them, — if, long after me, they shall ever appear, — my state and 
that of Madame de Saint-Simon will only too keenly be felt. I 
will content myself with saying, that the first days after the 
Dauphin’s death scarcely appeared to us more than moments ; 
that I wished to quit all, to withdraw from the Court and the 
world, and that I was only hindered by the wisdom, conduct, 
and power over me of Madame de Saint-Simon, who yet had 
much trouble to subdue my sorrowful desirea 

Let me say something now of the young prince and bis 
spouse, whom we thus lost in such quick succession. 

Never did piincess arrive amongst us so young with so much 
instruction, or with such capacity to profit by instruction. Her 
Ekilful father, who thoroughly knew our Court, had painted it 
to her, and had made her acquainted with the only manner of 
making herself happy there. From the first moment of her 
arrival she had acted upon his lessons. Gentle, timid, but 
adroit, feaiing to give the slightest pain to anybody, and 
though all lightness and vivacity, very capable of far-stretcbing 
views ; constraint, even to annoyance, cost her nothing, though 
she felt all its weight. Complacency was natural to her, 
flowed from her, and was exhibited towards every member of 
the Court. 

Regularly plain, with cheeks hanging, a forehead too promi- 
nent, a nose without meaning, thick biting laps, hair and eye- 
brows of dark chestnut, and well planted , the most speaking 
and most beautiful eyes in the world ; few teeth, and those all 
rotten, about which she was the first to talk and jest , the most 
beautiful complexion and skin, not much bosom, but what 
there was admirable , the throat long, with the suspicion of a 
goitre, which did not ill become her , her head carried gallantlv 
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majeitically. gracefolly , her mien noble , her tmilo mo^ cx- 
presaiTo, her figure long, round, ilender, easy, pcrfecUy- 
•hapod . her ^ralk that of a godde« upon the clouds with such 
qualifications ehe pleased eupnimely Grace accompanied her 
every stop, and shone through her manners and her most onl.- 
nary conversation. An oir always simple and natural, often 
nolvo, but acasonod with wit— tins with the ease peculiar to 
her charmed all who approached her and corumunicatod itself 
to them. Shu wished to please oven tho most useless and the 
most ordinary persons and yet withont making an efTort a do 
sa You were tempted to b^eve her wholly and solely dew oted 
to thoee with whom she found hermit Her gaiety — young, 
quick, and active — animated all. and lier nymph>hke hghtnia 
carried her everywhere, like a whulwmd which fills mveral 
places at once, and gi\*es them movement and bfe. She was the 
ornament of all divusioos, the hfo and sonl of all pleasure and 
at balls ravished c%oiybody by the justness and perfection of 
her danang Sho could be amused by playing for small sums 
but likod high garabluig better, and was an excJlont, good 
tempered, and bold gamester 

She spared nothing, not even her health to gnm Madame ds 
Maiutenou, and through her the King Her luppleue^ toward< 
them was without oxoniplo, and never for a moincut was lA 
fault. She accompanied it with all the discretion tliot hir 
knowledge ofthem, acquired by study and cxpcncncx. hajgi>ei 
her and could measure their dispositions to on inch. In thu 
way sho had acquired a faxnibanty with them such as none of 
the Kings childn.a, not even the bastards, had spproachvd. 

In public, Bonous, measured, with the King, snJ m tumJ 
docorum with Madame do Mamtenon, whom sho n*% cr addrowd 
except as tny auuf, thus prettily c^oundiog fnenddup seJ 

rank. In private, prattling, skipping, dying around them, cow 

perched upon tho sides of Ihcir arm chairs, now pUyio,., uj ^ 
their kncvs, sho cla^pcd them round the nuck. ctubracc'I ih^ta. 
ktt«.-d them, carc^^ them, rumpled them. Ucklcd U.cm uuitf 
the chin, taniJs,utcd them, rummaged their Ulue*, their f**!"*^ 
ihcir Ullers, Uoko oi*.u the seals, and rvsd the o>nUQU U 
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Bjiite of opposition, it aho saw that her waggonca wore likely to 
be received iu good part. When the King was with hia 
ministers, when he received couriers, when tho moat important 
afTaira weio under discussion, she was present, and with such 
liberty, that, hearing tho King and Madame do Mam tenon speak 
one evening with afiection of tho Court of England, at tho time 
when pcaco was hoped for fiom Queen Anno, “ M}*^ aunt,” aho 
vaid, “you must admit that lu England tho queoiia govern 
better than tho kings, and do you know why, my aunt?” 
asked she, running about and gambolling all the time, “ because 
under kings it is women who govern, and men under queens.'' 
Tho joko is that they both laughed, and said sho was i ight. 

The King really could not do without hor. Everything went 
wrong with him if sho wob not by , even at his public supper* 
if she were away an additional cloud of seriousness and silence 
settled around him. She took great caio to see him eveiy day 
upon arriving and departing, and if some ball in wintei, or 
some pleasure party iu summer, made hei lose lialf the lught* 
sho novertlieless adjusted things so well that she went and em- 
braced tho King the moment ho was up, and amused him wibli 
a description of the fdto 

Sho was so fur removed from the thoughts of death, that on 
Candlemas-day she talked \vdth Sladarae de Saint-Simon of 
people who had died since she had been at Court, and of what 
she would herself do in old age, of tho lito sho would lead, and 
of such hke matters, iNJas ! it pleased God, for our misfoituue, 
to dispose of her differently. 

With all her coquetry — and she was not wanting in it — never 
woman seemed to take less heed of her appearance ; her toilette 
was finished m a moment, sho cared nothing for finery except 
at balls and fStes ; if she displayed a httle at other times it was 
simply in order to please the King If the Court subsisted 
after her it was only to languish. Never was prmceas so re- 
gretted, never one so worthy of it . regrets have not yet passed 
away, the involuntary and secret bitterness they caused still 
remain, with a frightful blank not yet filled up. 

Let me now turn to the Dauphin. 
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The youth of this pnnce made every one trembla. Stem and 

oholeno to the last d^^ree, and even against inanimate objects; 
impetaous with frenxy incapab^ of snffenng the ilightcrt re- 
aiitance even from the hoars nnd the elements, without dying 
into a paisioD that threatened to destroy hia body, obstinate 
to excess , passionately fond of all kind of voluptoousncas, of 
■women, "with even a worse passion stroegly developed at the 
same tune, fond not less of wine, good living banting, mojic; 
and gaming, m which last he ooold not endare to be beaten , 
in fine, abandoned to every passion, and transported by every 
plcasare, oltentunes wild, naturally disposed towards cruelty, 
barbarons in raillery, and with an all powexfiil enpoaty for 
ndicole. He looked down upon all men aa from the sky as 
atoms with whom be hrtd nothing in common , even bis brothers 
Bcarcely appeared connecting hnlm between btmmlf and human 
natore, although all had been edneaUd together In porfixi 
equality Hii sense and penetration shone through every thiog. 
Ss rephes, even in anger, astonished everybody Ho amu^ 
bimitBtf with the most abstract knowledge. Ihe extent and 
vivomty of his intellect voro prodigioaa, and rendered him m* 
capable of applying himself to one liudy at a tima 

So modi intelligence and of such a kind. Joined to such 
vivacity sonsibLlitj and paaslon, rendered his education dull 
cult But Qod, who is tho master of all hearts, and whoho 
divine spirit breathes •where ho wishes, worked a miracle oo 
tbla pnneo between his eighteenth and twentieth ycara From 
this abyss he came out affable^ gentle, humane moderate pa 
tiont, modest, penitent, and bumble, and au*tero, oven mon> 
hannonificd with his position. Dovoted to hu duti^ 
fisellng them to be immeuse. he thought only bow to ujdte ^ 
dntico of son and subject with those be saw to be dcjUncJ f^ 
Mm^lf The hbortncfls of each day was his only sorrow 'U 
his force all his consolation, was m praitr and pioo# rraJm 

Uo clung with joy to tho croasofbbSanour rti«.utiog^i«r 

of hi. iia.t pnJo. Tho Kio„ with hi. ouUiJ. 

«w with WOTot di.i.hu.un. hu own hfo h/ ^ * 

pnnoi w youDS, »ho refiucl himwlf n mw J. Jc In oxvht tJ 
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give the money it would cost to tho poor, nndwho did not caio 
to accept some new gilding with which it was propoicd to 
furnish his little room. 

Madame la Duchesse de Bouigogne, alarmed at so aiistcro a 
spouse, left nothing undone in order to soften him. Her diai mu, 
with which he was smitten, the cunning and tho unhi idled 
importunities of the' young ladies of her suite, disguised in a 
bundled ddlereut forms — the attraction of particiand pleasnies 
to which he w.is far from insensible, — all were displayed eveiy 
day. But for a long time he behaved not like a prince but like 
a novice On one occasion he refused to be pro.ent at a ball 
on Twelfth Night, and in various wayo made himself ndiculoua 
at Court. 

In due time, however, he comprehended that the faithful 
performance of the dudes proper t/j the state in v/hieh he ha/1 
been pla>.;cd, would be the conduct mo^t agreeable God. The 
bark of the tree, litds by little, grew .ofter vdthout dfe^.ting 
the solidity of the trunk- Bb applie/i hini'.elf to the (.tudles 
which were necessaiy', in order to icatmet bim>elf in publie 
anaixs, ani at the same dm-; ne lent himself more to the v/odd, 
doing so with so rDuch grac?5, with such a r.a.:'iral eir, tlmt 
cTciycody sx.n began to grow reconciled to hi:m 
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for A qoATter cf aa hoar or half an hoar, be fftre yoa o/2«o- 
timee two hcmis and more, according aa ho found hinwtf at 
Hberty Yet ha was without verhdago, compliments, prcfice*, 
pleasantries, or other hindrances, went straight to the point* 
■and allowed yon to go also. 

Hie undue scruples of devotion diminiihed every day, as he 
found himself fiice to face with the world, above all, he was 
well cured of the inclination for piety in preference to talent, 
that IS to fity for making a mfin ambassador, minister, or 
general, rather on account of hia devotodnesj than of his caps* 
<nty or eipenence. He saw the danger of mdocing hypocrisy 
by placing devotion too high as a qaijification for employ 

It was he who was not afraid to say publicly In the Salem of 
Marly that a long is mode for his subjects, and not the sab 
jects for bun ,** a remark that, except under his own rcigu which 
God did not permit* would have been the moat {jnghtful bhs« 
phemy 

Great God 1 what a spectacle yon gave to us b him. \Vhft 
tender but tranquil views he hod I \Vlut submission and love 
of God 1 What a coasdouaneas of bis own nothingness, and of 
his final What a mogniBceot idea of tho )D6mte mercy t 
What religious and humblo fcarl Wl»at tempered confidence 1 
WTiat patfanco I What coDhtant goodness for all who 
proochod him J France fell, in fine, under this lant chwdiso- 
ment. God showed to her a prince sho merited noU The c*rth 
was not worthy of him , he was npo ahead/ for tho bh^'d 
eternity 1* 

• ^VhateTer doluctloa wa nujr troia tW* 1***^!^^,^* ^ *lf*ih*K 
that wf In pr«Mttc« ol tb* rwolunf th« tcirhinf o/ 
the pfvJuJkcd b^t-SItDoa Uja Ur too UtU« aUv^ 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

Certainty of poison — ^The supposed crimiual — Excitement of tke peopln 
against M. a’Orldans — The cabal — My danger and escape — ^The Dauphin’s 
casket 

The consternation at the event that had taken place was real 
and general , it penetrated to foreign lands and courts. Whilst 
the people wept for him who thought only of their relief, and all 
France lamented a pimce who only wished to reign in order to 
render it flourishing and happy, the sovereigns of Europe pub- 
licly lamented him whom they regarded as their example, and 
whose virtues were preparing him to be their arbitrator, and 
the peaceful and revered moderator of nations The Pope was 
so touched that he resolved of himself to set aside all rule and 
hold expressly a consistory ; deplored there the mfinite loss the 
church and aU Christianity had sustained, and pronounced a 
complete eulogmm of the prince who caused the just regiets of 
all Europe. 

On Saturday, the 13th, the corpse of the Dauphine was left 
in its bed with uncoveied face, and opened the same evening at 
eleven m presence of all the faculty. On the 16th it was placed 
in the giand cabinet, where masses were continually said. 

On Fnday, the 19th, the corpse of Monseigneur le Dauphin 
was opened, a httle more than twenty-four hours after his. 
death, also in presence of all the faculty. His heart was im- 
mediately earned to Versailles, placed by the side of that of 
Madame la Dauphme. Both were afterwards taken to the Val 
de GrSce They arrived at midmght with a numerous cortbge 
All was finished m two hours. The corpse of Monseigneur le 
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Baupliin wm afienwda earned from Marly to Venaflle*» and 
p laced by tbe side of Madame la ^anpbme on c«m» estrada 

Oq Tneadny the 23tti February, the two bodiea were 
from Versailles to St D6ua in the namg ebanot The pro- 
cessioJi began to enter Paris by the Porte St HodotiS at Uo 
o'clock in the monung, and arrived between seven "nd eight 
o clock in the mormng at St Ddms, There was great order in 
Fans, and no confomon. 

On Tuesday the 8th March MonsoignearleDaedeBrotagncv 
eldest son of Monsieur le Dauphin, who had succeeded to the 
name and rank of his father being then only five yean and 
some montha old, end who hod been seised with measles within 
a lew days, expired, m spite of all the remedies giien him. 
His brother M. la Dno d Jmjoo, who still sucked, was taken ill 
at the same time, bat thanks to the core of the DochtOMi do 
Vontadour whom in after life he never forgot, and who ad 
minutered an antidote, escaped, and is new Fiog. 

Thus three Banphins died m less than a >car and frther 
mother and eldest son in twenty four days I On Wednovda), 
the 9th of March the corpse of the lUtio Dauphin was opeot^ 
at night, and without any ceremony hU heart was token to the 
Val do Qrfico hia body to St Ddnli, and placed by the sids of 
those of his father and mother M. le l^e d Anjou, now sole 
remaining child, succcodod to the title *nd to the rank of 
Dauphin. 

Ihavo said that the bodies of the Dauphin and iho Deupblne 
wero opened in prcMUce of sli the facrtdty The aade 
upon the opening of the latter was not comolalory Only on# 
of tho doctors declared there were no wgiu of powoo , the it t 
wore of the oppouto opinion. ^Vhen tho body of tho Daupldn 
was opened, ever) body was Umfied. Hii nwera were all di** 
solved, his heart had no coniutcncy, Its lutaUnce iloww 
through the hands of tho» who tned to hold It, an int/‘hr*b.e 
odour too^ filled tho apartment Tho majont) of th* 
declared they saw in all this tho eUoct of a very lioUi* 
very violent poUon which had consuuKd all the wwrwr t * 
body, like a buniuig fire. Aa Uiofe. thor* w*a voe U lUir 
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number -wbo held different views, but this was Mar^chal, who 
declared that to persuade the King of the existence of secret 
enemies of his family would be to kill him by degi ees. 

This medical opmion that the cause of the Daupliin’s and 
the Dauphine’s death was poison, soon spread like wildfire over 
the Court and ■ the city. Public indignation fell upon M. 
d’Orl^ns, who was at once pointed out as the poisoner. The 
rapidity \7ith which this rumour filled the Court, Paris, the 
provinces, the least frequented places, the most isolated 
monasteries, the most deserted solitudes, all foreign countries 
and all the peoples of Euiope, recalled to me the efibrts of the 
cabal, which had previously spread such black reports against 
the honour of him whom all the world now wept, and showed 
that that cabal, though dispersed, was not dissolved. 

In eflect M du Maine, now the head of the cabal, who had 
all to gain and nothing to lose by the death of the Dauphin 
and Dauphine, from both of whom he had studiously held aloof, 
and who thoroughly disbked M. d’Orldans, did all in his power 
to circulate this odious report. He communicated it to Madame 
de Maintenon, by whom it reached the King. In a short time 
aU the Couit, down to the meanest valets, pubHcly cried 
vengeance upon M. d’OiMans, with an air of the most unbridled 
indignation and of perfect secuiity. 

M d’OrMans, with respect to the two losses that afflicted the 
public, had an interest the most directly opposite to that of M. 
du Maine ; he had everythmg to gain by the hfe of the Dauphin 
and Dauphine, and unless he had been a monster vomited forth 
from hell he could not have been guilty of the cnme with which 
he was charged, Nevertheless, the odious accusation flew from 
mouth to mouth, and took refuge in every breast. 

Let us compare the interest M. d’OrMana had in the life of 
the Dauphin with the interest M du Maine had m his death, 
and then look about for the poisoner.* But this is not alL 

* The whole coarse of Saint-Simon’s narrative would eeem to pomt rather 
to the Duohesse de Berry as the guilty person than to any other. An at- 
tempt was made to poison the whole family of the heir to the throne — and 
only o ne ch ild at the breast escaped by accident. If this child, afterwards 
Loma XV. had died, the Due de Berry would have succeeded to the crown. 
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Let na remember how IL la Dac dOrliftiu ua* treeteO br 
iloDseignear and yet what genuine grief be diiplaycd at the 
death of that prmca. What a contrast waa thia conduct with 
that of U. do Maine at another yho after leoving the 
King (I^ala XIV ) at the point of death, deUvetod over to an 
Ignorant peaaant, im i t ated that peasant so naturally and »o 
pleasantly that batata of laughter extended to the gaileiy and 
a m n d ahaed the posaeivby Thia is a celebrated and Ter> 
chametenatio foot, which will find its proper if I live long 
enough to cany these memoira op to the death of the 
IL d Oriflona was, however, alraidy m such bad odour that 
people were ready to beliovo anything to hu dUcredit. They 
drank in this now report so rapidly, that on the 17th ^ 
Fobmaiy, as he want wiUi Madame to give the holy water to 
the corpse of the Daophmo, the crowd of the people threw out 
all sorts of occosations against him, which both he and Madanie 
very distinctiy beard, without daring to show it, and were in 
troable, embamstmeot, and indignation, as may be imagined. 
There was even ground for fcanng worse from on exciUd abd 
credulous populace when IL iTOrltians went alone to give tbe 
holy water to the corpse of the Daupbm. Forbe badtoeoJure 
on his possago atrocious uuralts from a populace which ulUrtd 
aloud iho most frightful observations, whi^ pomted tbe dni,<r 
at him with tbe cooreoit epithets, and which beliavod it was 
doing bun a favour in not foUiDg upon him and teanng him to 
pieces 1 

Similar dreumatances took place at the funeral pwcMii^a. 
The itreeU rcsouiuled more with cnea ol imliguatioo -gnoit 
M. d Orliiana and abuio of him than with grfcC Siknt prtcau 
lona were not forgotten in Pans In order to check the public 
fuiy the boiling over of vrMch wm feared at- dUfenent uwuwot* 
Tlio people recompensed tbenuJvva by g*jtmc*, cno*. 


tvba,t 


UJ OD inUi*^ in 0- &l IL* TkUa-« « W d** 
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other atrocities, vomited against !M. d’Orleans, Near tho 
Palais Royal, before which the procession passed, tho increaso 
of shouts, of cries, of abuse, was so great> that for some minutes 
everything was to be feared. 

It may be imagined what use M. du Maine contrived to 
make of the public folly, tho rumours of tho Paris ca/ey, tho 
feeling of the salon of Marly, that of the Pailiaracnt, tho le- 
ports that arrived from the piovinces and foielgn countries. 
In a short time so overpowered was M. d'Orl^ans by tlio feeling 
against him everywhere exhibited, that acting upon very ill- 
judged advice he spoke to the King upon the subject, and 
begged to be allowed to surrender himself as a prisoner at tho 
Bastile, until his character was cleared from stain. 

I was terribly annoyed when I heard that M. d’Orl^ans had 
taken this step, which could not possibly lead to good. I bad 
quite another sort of scheme in my head v/hioh I should have 
proposed to him had I known of his resolve. Fortunately, 
however, the King was persuaded not to grant M. d’Orl^aas' 
request, out of which therefore nothing came. The Due mean- 
while lived more abandoned by everybody than ever; if in 
the salon he approached a group of courtiers, each, without 
the least hesitation, turned to the right or to the left and went 
elsewhere, so that, it was impossible for him to accost anybody 
c-xccpt by surprise, and if he did so, he was left alone directly 
after with the most m a rk ed indecency. In a word, I wa> the 
only peisc-n, I say distinctlj, the only person, who spoke to if. 
d'Orlians as beibre, PThether in his own house or in the 


palace I conversed with him, seated myself hy his side in a 
c-tmer of the where asureily we had no tldxd person 

po fear, and walked wim him in the gardens under the very 
vriadows of the King and of Mndame ce Mhintenom 
NeTerdteles^ all mj friends warned me nna.t if I pursued 
tlh conduct so opppsita po ilan in vo'gne^ I should amuredly 

, ~ ^ ^ 'V.-.— ^ 
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■world cmr batrod for calomny My friend* insisted , gave roe 
to understand that the King disapproved my conduct, 
itadamo de Maintenon was annoyed at it they forgot nothing 
to awaken my fears. But I was insensible to all they said to 
me, and did not omit teeing IL dOridans a angle day, often 
stopping with him two and throe hours at a tjmft 

A few weeks had passed over thus, when one morning M. 
de BeauviliierB called upon me, and urged me to plead buil> 
ness, and at once withdnw to La Fert^ , Intimating that if I 
did not do so of my own accord, I should be compelled by an 
order from the Kio^ He never explained himself more folly, 
but I have always remained persuaded that the King or 
Madame de Maintenon hod sent him to me, and had told him 
that I should be banished if I did not banish m}sol£ Neither 
my absence nor my departure made soy itlr, nobody auv 
pccted anything, I was carefully informed, without knowing 
by whom, when my exile was likely to end and I returned 
after a month or five weeks, straight to tho Court, where I 
kept up the same intimacy with M. d Orleans oi before. 

But be was not yet at the end of bu misfortunca The 
Pnneesso de* Ursm* had not forgiven him his pleaiontjy at 
her expense. ChalaSs, one of her most useful agents, vra* 
despatched by her on a journey so roystcuou* that iu ob- 
scunty has never been illuminated. He 'waa eighteen day* on 
tho road unknown, concealing bis name and pawing within 
two league* of Clialali, 'where lua father and moUier lived, 
without giving them any signs of lif»^ although all were on 
very good term*. Ho loitered secretly in Boitou, and at lait 
arrested there a Cordeber monk, of middle age, w tho convfnt 
of Bressuiro, who cried "Ah I I am lo»tr upon UlUj, caUj^bU 
Chalai* conducted him to tho pnsoa of Peltier*, whence I* 
dc*patchod to Madrid on officer of dragoon* ho had hruu^ht 
with him, and who know thb Cordeber wbewa naao hi* J 
tnuuplrod, although it u certain ho waa rraliy a Caidcher 
that ho waa returning from a joornoy lo ltdy md Q<oiuny 
that had oxUnded a* for a* Vitona, ChaUii j'Uihed on 
Pans, and cuna lo Marly on tho JiTUi of Apriha day liO w w 
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' the King had taken medicine. After dinner he was taken by 
Torcy to the King, with whom he remained half an hour, de- 
laying thus the Council of State for the same time, and then 
returned immediately to Pans. So much trouble had not 
been taken for no purpose : and Chalais had not prostituted 
himself to play the part of prevot to a miserable monk with- 
out expecting good winnings from the game. Immediately 
afterwards the most dreadftd rumours were everywhere in 
circulation against M d’Oi leans, who, it was said, had poisoned 
the Dauphin and Dauphine by means of this monk, who, 
nevertheless, was far enough away fiom our Pimce and 
Pnncess at the time of their death. In an instant Paris re- 
sounded with these horrors , the provinces were’ inundated 
with them, and immediately afterwards foreign countries — 
this too with an incredible rapidity, which plainly showed 
how weU the plot had been prepaied — and a publicity that 
reached the very caverns of the earth. Madame des Uisins 
was not less served m Spam than M du Maine and Madame 
de Mamtenon in France. The anger of the pubhc was doubled 
The Cordeher was brought, bound hand and foot, to the 
Bastile, and delivered up to D'Aigenson, lieutenant of Pohce * 

This D’Argenson rendered an account to the King of many 
things which Pontchartrain, as Secretary of State, considered 
to belong to his department, Pontchartrain was vexed be- 
yond measure at this, and could not see without despair his 
subaltern become a kind of minister more feaied, more valued, 
more in consideration than he, and conduct himself always in 
such manner that he gained many powerful finends, and made 
but few enemies, and those of but httle moment. M d’Orldans 
bowed before the storm that he could not avert , it could not 
increase the general desertion ; he had accustomed himself to 
his solitude, and, as he had never heard this monk spoken of, 
had not the shghtest fear on lus account. D’Argenson, who 

• It IS to be observed that ■whenever Saint-Simon comes to talk of things 
in. which he was himself engaged or particularly mtereated, he becomes de- 
clamatory and magniloquent, losmg much of his picturesqueuess and almost 
all his wit 
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qaeetioned the Oordeber sovettl time®, and earned his replies 
daily to the King, was sufficiently adroit to paj his court to 
AL dOrldans, by telling him thM the pnaoner h«d uttered 
nothing which ooncamed him, and by representing the semcos 
no did hL d Orleans with the T?in g. XiQce a ngudous 
D Argensen saw the mfldn<=>yi of popular anger ^vold of all 
fouuxUtioQ, and which could not hinder H. d Orleans fmo 
being a very oonsiderroble perBon in France, during a mlnonty 
that the age of the King showed to be pretty near He took 
care therefore, to avail himself of the mystery which sar 
rounded his office, to ingratiate hunself more and more with 
M. d Orleans, whom ha bod always carefully though soovtly 
served , and this conduct, as will be seen m due Ume, pro- 
cured him a large fortune. 

Bat I hare gooe too far I roust retrace my stspa, to speak 
of things I have omitted to Dotiee in their proper place. 

The two Beuphnu and the Dauphme were interred at Saint 
Ddnis, CQ Aluoday the 16th of April Tho funeral oratioa 
was proDOunoed by Mnboul bishop of Aleth, and pleased, M. 
de hlets, chief cbapbdn, officiated , the semco couimeuctd at 
about eleven o clock. As it was very long, it waa thougtit 
well to have at hand a largo vase of vinegar in case anybody 
should bo ill. AL do MeU having taken tho lir»t obbuton, and 
observing that very litUo wiuo was left for the second* aaked (of 
more. This largo vaaa of vinegar was suppobod to be wine. 
Olid hL de Meta, who wished to etrongtboa hinuclf, uU, wsaH* 
ing fall flngeia over tho chalice, “ fill right up," H* awallo 
all at a draught, and did not poxoivo until the end that bo 
had drunk vinegar, bis grimace and bis ccmplalnl caused 
Mime little laughter round hua, and he often rtiahJ this oJ 
venture, which much soured him. 

On Monday, tho 10th of May. tho funeral service for tbs 
Dauphin and Dauphino was jierfonneJ at Notw Daiua. 

Let mo hero wy, that before the Pnneo and hu •|K.u*e were 
huned. that U to say, Ibo Otb of Apiil. tho Kmg 
for tho recommencement of the uvual jdsy at ilirly 
iL le Duo tie Bciry and Madame U DucU *• do Inny pie- 
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sided in the salon at the public lansquenet and brelan, and tlie 
different gaming tables for all the Court. In a short tune the 
Kang dined in Madame de Maintenon’s apaitments once or 
twice a week, and had music there And aU this, as I have 
remarked with the corpse of the Dauphin and that of the 
Dauphine still above gioundl 

The gap left by the death of the Dauphine could not, how- 
ever, be easily filled up. Some months after her loss, the King 
began to feel great ennui steal upon him in the hours when he 
had no work with his ministers. The few ladies admitted mto 
the apartments of Madame de Maintenon when he was there, 
were unable to entertain him Music, frequently introduced, 
languished from that cause Detached scenes from the comedies 
of Moh&re were thought of, and were played by the King’s 
musicians, comedians for the nonce Madame de Mamtenon 
introduced, too, the Marechal de Villeroy, to amuse the Kong 
by relating theu youthful adventures. 

Evenmg amusements became more and more frequent in 
Madame de Mamtenon’s apartments, where, however, nothing 
could fill up the void left by the poor Dauphme 

I have said little of the gnef I felt at the loss of the prince 
whom everybody so deeply regretted As will be behoved, it 
was bitter and profound. The day of his death, I barricaded 
myself m my own house, and only left it for one instant m order 
to join the Kang at his promenade m the gardens. The vexa- 
tion I felt upon seeing him followed almost as usual, did not per- 
mit me to stop more than an instant All the rest of the stay at 
Versailles, I scarcely left my room, except to visit M de Beau- 
vilhers. I will admit that, to reach M. de Beauvilheis’ house, 
I made a circuit between the canal and the gardens of Versailles, 
so as to spare myself the sight of the chamber of death, which 
I had not force enough to approach I admit that I was weak. 

I was sustained neither by the piety, superior to all thmgs, of 
M de Beauvilheis, nor by that of Madame de Saint-Simon, who 
nevertheless not the less suffered. The truth is, I was in 
despair. To those who know my position, this will appear less 
atiange than my being able to support at all, so complete a mis- 
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fortunfl. I expenenced this sadneaa precisely at the age 
as that of my iather when he loti Loois XIIL , but be at leoft 
had eiyoyed the results of favour whilst I Oiuian pauiu/im 
melixs, et tea morwr Yet this was not oD. 


In the casket of the Dauphin there were Bevera] paper* be 
had asked me for I had drawn thorn up m all couddence , be 
hod preserved them m the manner There was 0D P ^ very 
larger in my hand, which if seen by the Kmg, would bars 
robbed me of lua favour for ever, rmned me without hope of 
return. We do not thmlc m time of such catastropbot. Tbs 
King knew my handwriUng, he did npt know my mods of 
though^ but might pretty well have guc&sed it X bod lomo- 
times supplied him with means to do so, my good fhends of 
the Court had done the rest The King when ha discovered 
my paper would also discover on what close tonns of inlunacy 
I had been with the Dauphm, of which be bad no tospicioa. 
My anguish was than cruel, and there seemed every reaioD U> 
believe that if my secret was found out, I should be disgraced 
and oxHed donug all the rest of the Rings rcjgn. 

What a contrast betwoen the bright hca>oa I had so recently 


gaxed upon and the abyss now yawning at my feet I But so it 
IS in tbe Court and the world I I felt then the noUiingncas of 
oven the most desirable future, b> an inuard sentiment which, 
novertbtolcss, indicates how wo chug to it Fear on account of 
the contents of tbe casket bod scarcely any power o>er m#. X 
was obligod to rotlect in order to return to it frun to lima. 
Regret for this incomparable Daupbin pfcrceJ bt.axt *od 
snspended all the of my loul. Fo* ^ Xoag time I 

wished to By from tbe Court so that I rai^Xit never s^riin we 
the deceitful face of tbo world , nml it was some Uiae Uwro 


pnidcnco and honour got the uppiT band. 

It so happened that tbo Doc Jo Deauvillicr* bimwlf was , 

Up carry this casket to the King, who bml the key of it M « 
Beauvnllior* in fact resolved not to Uuit It out of bis own 
hands, but to wait until bo was well enough to tak* it to 
King, so (bat ho might then try to bnlo my pif"'*’ Xrun vhw 
T hU task wa* Jiincult lof bo did not UuW tbo to Ito 
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casket of these dangerous documents, and yet it was our only 
resource. This ternble uncertainty lasted moie than a fort- 
night. 

On Tuesday, the 1st of March, M, de Beauvilliers carried the 
casket to the Bang. He came to me shortly after, and before 
sitting down, indicated by signs that there was no further 
occasion for fear. He then related to me that he had found the 
casket full of a mass of documents, finance projects, reports 
from the provinces, papers of ail kinds, that he had read some 
of them to the King on purpose to weary him, and had suc- 
ceeded so well that the King soon was satisfied by hearing only 
the titles ; and, at last, tired out by not finding anything im- 
portant, said it was not worth while to read more, and that 
there was nothing to do but to thiow everything into the fire. 
The Due assured me that he did not wait to be told twice, 
being all the more anxious to comply, because at the bottom of 
the casket he had seen some of my handwriting, which he had 
promptly covered up in taking other papers to read their titles 
to the Kang; and that immediately the word “fire” was 
uttered, he confusedly thiew all the papers into the casket, and 
then emptied it near the fire, between the Eling and Madam© 
de Maintenon, taking good caie, as he did so that my documents 
should not be seen, — even cautiously using the tongs in order 
to prevent any piece flying away, and not quittmg the fireplace 
until he had seen every page consumed. We embraced each 
other, in the rehef we reciprocally felt, rehef propoitioned to 
the danger we had run. 
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CHAPTER XXni 

Tb? rtfilfiitinfM T^tifwit of Um Cax~CcAlb of OithuU^lAtt din 

of Vtudfioi^— Hii Bodj at tbo Emmitl— Auccdoto of UAilaTaod tM 
Jacobin* — Trace in flooder* — W uIvm. 

Let mo here reUto an inaident which ihoold bare foa&d a pbco 
e&riior but which has boon omitted in order that vrhat ha« 
gone before, might bo umntorroptod. On the IGth of the pro- 
vioua July tho King mode a jooniey to Fontaincllcaa, where ho 
remained until the 14th of September I should suppress the 
bagatelle whiob happened on the occasion of lhujouTno>« if it 
did not servo more and more to chametorire the Kjog. 

Modomo la Huchessb de Berry was in tho family waj for lh« 
first time, hod been so for nooily three months, was much in* 
oonveniencod, and bad a proUy strong fovor Figoa, the 
doctor thought It would be unprodent for her not to put 
off tin\elhng for a day or Iwa Neither she nor iL dOrltm* 
dared to speak about it IL !o Due do Bony timidly hiiirdcd 
a word, and was ill recols'cd. Jlsdamo la Duch(u<te d Orh-soj 
more timid still, addre&wd hersdf to Uxulamo, and to Hftdune 
do Maintenon, who indiflbrcat os they might be reipcdlog 
MajIpttu) la Duchchso do Bony, thought her departure *o 
haxardous that, supported by Fogon, they spoke of it to the 
King. It was nscicss. They were not daunUJ, howot*r 
this diiputa lasted three or four daya The end of it wii, wu 
tho King grew thoroughly angry and agreed, by wa) of caj itu 
Ulion, that the jonmey ahould be perfonaed In a Ujat uirt< 
uf a coach. , . 

It was arranged fh^t Uadome ta Duchcoae d# D fry ah'* 
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leave Marly, wlieTe the King then was, on the I3th, sleep at 
the Palais Koyal that night and repose herself there all the 
next day and night, that on the 15th .she should set out for 
Petit-Bourg, where the King was to halt for the night, and 
arrive like him, on the 16th, at Fontainebleau, the whole journey 
to he by the river M le Due de Berry had permission to ac- 
company his wife , but during the two nights they were to rest 
in Pans the King angrily forbade them to go anywhere, even 
to the opera, although that building joined the Palais Eoyal, 
and M d’Orl^ans’ box could be reached without gomg out of 
the palace. 

On the 14th the King, under pretence of inquiry after them, 
repeated this prohibition to M le Due de Berry and Madame 
his wife, and also to M d’Orleans and Madame d’Orldans, who 
had been included in it He earned his caution so far as to 
enjom Madame de Saint-Simon to see that Madame la Duchesse 
de Berry obeyed the instructions she had received. As may be 
believed, his orders were punctually obeyed Madame de Saint- 
Simon could not refuse to remain and sleep in the Palais Eoyal,' 
where the apartment of the queen-mother was given to her 
All the while the party were shut up there was a good deal of 
gaming in order to console M le Due de Berry for his confine- 
ment. 

The provost of the merchants had orders to prepare boats fiy 
the tnp to Fontainebleau He had so little tame that they 
were ill chosen Madame la Duchesse de Berry embarked, 
however, on the 15th, and arrived, with fever, at ten o’clock at 
night at Petit-Bourg, where the King appeared rejoiced by 
an obedience so exact. 

On the morrow the journey recommenced. In passing 
Melun, the boat of Madame la Duchesse de Beny struck 
' against the bridge, was nearly capsized, and almost swamped, 
so that they were aU in great danger They got off, however, 
with fear and a delay. Disembaiking in great disorder at 
Yalvin, where their equipages were waiting for them, they 
ainved at Fontainebleau two hours after midmght The King, 
pleased beyond measure, went the nextmoinmg to see Madame 
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U Duohease de Berry in the beautiful tpartment of the queers 
loother that had been given to hen From the moment of her 
nmval she had been forced to keep her bed, and at lix oclock 
in the morning of the 21at of July she nuaenmed and wa* 
delivered of a daughter, at31 bom. iladame de SainUSimoQ 
ran to teQ the King , ha did not appear much moved , he fcn j 
been obeyed 1 The Ducheese de BetmviUjera and the ilarquiw. 
da Chatilion were named by the Kmg to carry the embrjn to 
St Denia. As it was only a girl, and od the mucomige bad 
no lU edect, consolation soon atmo. 

It was some little tune after thu occurrence, that we heard 
of the defeat of the Cxar by the Grand Vlxier upon the PrutL 
The Czar annoyed by the protection the Porte had acconlcd 
to the King of Sweden (In rotiremcDt at Bender), nude an 
appeal to arms, and fell Into the same error os that which tud 
occasioned the defeat of the King of Sweden by hun. Tho 
Turks drew biro to the Fruth acrc«s deserts supplied with 
nothing, if he did not nsk all, by a very unequal battle be 
must peruh. The Gear was at the head of sixty thoau n d men 
he lost more than thirty thonsand on the Pruth, the rest were 
dying of hanger and misery , and he without any rcsourvci, 
could scarcely avoid surrendering himself and his forces to th# 

Turks. In this pressing extremity a common woman wbwfl btf 

had taken away from her husband, a drummer in the array, and 
whom ho hod publicly espoused after haring repaJiahAl and 
contined hU own wife in a convent, — propoaeJ thst ho 
try by bribery to indaco the Grand Vuder to allow him and the 
wreck of lus forces to retreat. Tho Car appro*’^ of ihtf 
pocoUoa, without hoping for success from it Us sent to * 
Grand Vmcr and ordcivd bun to bo spoken to in *ecrcU 
Yizjcr was daalcd b> the gold, the precious stooei todtcuttl 
valuable thing* that wero olfttcd to bum lie accepted r*" 
cei%ed them, and signed a treaty by which tho tair wu 
miUcd to rcUrv with all who acoomj^inled him, loto 
stales by the shorU^t road, the Turks to fumub 
\ujotu, wub which ho wus entirely unprovxJsJ. Tm 

lus »ide, agreed togi^o np Axwfaa as be rctun^* • / 
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all the forts and burn aU the vessels that he had upon the 
Black Sea ; aUow the King of Sweden to' return by Pomerania ; 
and to pay the Turks and their Prmce all the expenses of the 
war 

The Grand Vizier found such an opposition in the Divan to 
this treaty, and such boldness in the minister of the King of 
Sweden, who accompanied him, m exciting against him all the 
chiefe of the army, that it was within an ace of being broken ; 
and the Czar, with every one left to him, of being made prisoner. 
The latter was in no condition to make even the least resistance. 
The Grand Vizier had only to will it, in order to execute it on 
the spot In addition to the glory of leading captive to Con- 
stantinople the Czar, his Court, and his troops, there would 
have been his ransom, which must have cost not a little. 
But if he had been thus stripped of his riches, they would 
have been for the Sultan, and the Giand Vmer preferied 
having them for himself He braved it then with authority 
and menaces, and hastened the Czar’s departure and his own. 
The Swedish minister, chaiged with protests from the principal 
Turkish chiefs, hunied to Constantmople, where the Grand 
Vizier was strangled upon arriving 

The Czar never forgot this service of his wife, by whose 
courage and presence of mind he had been saved. The esteem 
he conceived for her, jomed to his friendship, induced him to 
crown her Czarina, and to consult her upon all his affairs and 
all his schemes Escaped from danger, he was a long time 
without givmg up Azof, or demolishing his forts on the Black 
Sea As for his vessels, he kept them nearly all, and would 
not allow the Kmg of Sweden to return into Germany, as he 
had agreed, thus almost hghtmg up a fresh war with the Tuik. 

On the 6th of November, 1711, at about eight o’clock m the 
^ evening, the shock of an earthquake was felt at Pans and at 
Versailles ; but it was so shght that few people perceived it. 
In several places towards Touiaine and Poitou, in Saxony, 
and in some of the German towns near, it was very perceptible 
at the same day and hour. At this date a new tontme was 
established in Pans. 
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I have ao often gpokon of Maraliftl Gatina^ of hia virta«t 
wisdom, modosty, and dumterealednose , of the me tuj>enont/ 
of bis Bontinienta, and of bia great qualities m csptain^ that 
nothing lemoios for me to say except that be di^ at thu 
time very advanced in year*, at his bttle honao of Saint 
Qratien, near Saint Dema, where ho had retired, and whit'll be 
seldom quitted although receiving thcie but fow fnenda. By 
his simplicity and frugality Ins contempt for worldly dti* 
Unction, and hia uniformity of conduct, ho rocalled the memory 
of those great men, who after tho besUmeHtad tnuniphs, peace* 
folly returned to tbeir plough, still loving their country and 
but litUe oSonded by the mgraUtude of the Borne they had so 
well served. Oatin^ placed his philosophy at tho scr\ ice of 
his piety Ho had int^geoce^ go^ sense, npo reflectiou , sod 
ho never forgot bis ongin, his dross, hit equipages, his fuimturs^ 
tdl weire of tho groatast fompUcity HU air and, hi* deportment 
were so also. Ho was tall, dark, and thin, had an a«{>cci 
pensive, alow, and somowhat mean, with >cry dno and ex 
preasive eyes. He deplored the signal laulta that he taW 
succood other uncoosiogly, tho gradual uxUncUon of oil 
emulation, tbo luxury the ompUmaiS the ignoronco tho con 
fusion of ranks, tho inquisition in the place of thopoheo bo 
saw all tho algos of destrucUon and bo UM.“d U> J>ay it was only 
a f'lininT of dangerous disorder thst could rvatoru order lo tho 


Vonddmo was one of tho fow to whom tho death of the 
Dauphin and tho Dauphino brought hope and joy Ho Lad 
deemed himsolf ospotnated for tho refit of bu Ido. Ho *aw, 

now good dhanct-i beforo him of lelurtnog to our Court, aiv «- 

playing a part thoro again, Uo had obtained eoind hoiu^ur to 
Sjjain, ho aimed at others oven higher and hoped to return to 
hrunco with oU tho bonoum of a Vnneo of the lilwd. ^ 
idleness, hi* free living, bU deUmchcrj had pioU oged bu * y 
upon tbo frontier, where ho Imd inoro fa*.ditira for 
iiu UktLS than at iladruh In tliat cil> It i* true to 
much comtnun bunsolf, but be wm forced to do t** 
extent by cuoitly Uiagea, Ho w*s, ibcO quite at h''—* * 
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frontier ; there was nothing to do ; for the Austnans weakened 
hy the departure of the English, were quite unable to attack ; 
and Vendhme, floating upon the dehghts of hia new dignities, 
thought only of enjoying himself in the midst of profound 
idleness, under pretext that operations could not at once be 
commenced. 

In order to he more at liberty he separated from the general 
officers, and established himself with his valets and two or 
three of his most familiar fruends, cherished companions every- 
where, at Yignaiez, a little isolated hamlet, almost deserted, on 
the sea-shore and in the kingdom of Valencia. His object was 
to eat fish there to his heart’s content He cained out that 
object, and filled himself to repletion for nearly a month He 
became unwell — his diet, as may be believed, was enough ta 
cause this — but his illness increased so rapidly, and in so 
strange a manner, after having for a long time seemed nothing, 
— that the few around him suspected poison, and sent on all 
sides for assistance But the malady would not wait , it aug- 
mented lapidly with strange symptoms. Venddme could not 
sign a wiU that was presented to him , nor a letter to the King,, 
in which he asked that his brother might be permitted to return 
to Court Everybody near flew from him and abandoned him, 
so that he remained m the hands of three or four of the meanest 
valets, whilst the rest robbed him of eveiything and decamped 
He passed thus, the last two or three days of his hfe, without 
a pnest, — no mention even had been made of one, — without 
other help than that of a smgle surgeon. The three or four 
valets who remained near him, seeing him at his last extremity, 
seized hold of the few tlungs he still possessed, and for want of 
better plunder, dragged off his bed-clothes and the mattress 
from under him. He piteously cried to them at least not to 
leave him to die naked upon the baie bed. I know not whether 
they listened to him. 

Thus died on Eriday, the 10th of June, 1712, the haughtiest 
of men; and the happiest, except in the latter years of his 
life After having been obhged to speak of him so often, I get 
nd of him now, once, and for ever. He was fifty-eight years 
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old, but 1 C 5pit« of the btiod ftnd prodigious favour h« Had 
eigoyod, tbat fcvour had novor beon »blo to tuaVo aught but a 
cabol hero out of a captain who was a very bud geuenU, and a 
Win whose vices were the ahamp of huBanity death 
restored life and joy to all Spam. 

Aguilar a fnend of the Buo de Noafllcs, was accused of 
h&viug poiaoued him but took little poius to defend himselC 
inasmuch os little pains were token to substootuite the ao> 
ousatJoa. Tho Pnucesse des Urams, who had so well proBted 
by hia life in order to Inorease her ovm greatness, did notproBt 
Icia by bis death She felt her deliverance from a now Boa 
Juan of Spam who hod coaaed to be euppio in her bonds, and 
who might bavo rovived, m the course of Umo, all tho power 
and authonty he bad fonnerly enjoyed in Frouce. Sbo wu 
not shocked then by the joy which burst out without coustramt 
nor by the free talk of the Court, the oty the snoy of all 
Spam. But in order to euatom whai tho had douo> and cheaply 
pay her court to AL da Hamo, Maxlame de Maintenou, and 
even to the Kiog, sho orderod that the corpse of this hideous 
raonater of greatness and of fortune, should bo carrictl to the 
Kwcnnal, This was crowning the glory of iL do Yendhmo m 
good eaniost, for no pnvato persons arc buned in tho LAunal, 
although eevoral are to bo fbunt^ in SU Dcdul Cut oican*hilc. 
until I speak of tho visit I made to tho Escunal — I *hsll do 
if I live long enough to cany thcao memoir* up to Ih® drath 
of IL dOridans^ — lot mo say i»j*icthiag of tLit Ulmtnoui 
sepulchre. 

Tho Pantheon is tho pUce where enly tbs bodies of KIOp* 

andQuecna who have h>-dpohWrity are ndmilted. 

place, near, though not on the same floor and tcnemlJms * 
library, the bodies of children, and of queen* ''bo bare h**! n*> 
postonty, are nmgod. A third pUco, a sort of anUxhAiotrr w 
tho last named. Is rightly called “ tho rutting room * wl^*t tw 
other Improperly beat* the lama o a m e. la this third 
(hero la nothing to bo seen but four b*ro walls aod ^ ^ ^ 

tho miOdla The walls Umg very thick, openings am ^ 
them in which th" bgdlc* ar* jJscTd. b^ch Iwy 
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opening to itself, which is afterwards walled up, so that nothing 
is seen .When it is thought that the corpse has been closed 
up sufficiently long to he free from odour the wall is opened, 
the body taken out, and put in a coffin which allows a portion 
of it to he seen towards the feet ' This coffin is covered with a 
rich stuff and earned into an adjoining room. 

The body of the Due de Venddme had been waUed up nine 
years when I entered the EscuriaL I was shown the place it 
occupied, smooth like every part of the four walls and without 
mar^ I gently asked the monks who did me the honours of 
the place, when the body would be removed to the other 
chamber. They would not satisfy my curiosity, showed some 
indignation, and plainly intimated that this removal was not 
dreamt of, and that as M de Yend6me had been so carefully 
walled up he might remain so I 

Harlay, formerly chief president, of whom I have so often 
had occasion to speak, died a short time after M. de Vendome. 
I have already made him known. I will simply add an ac- 
count of the humiliation to which this haughty cynic was 
reduced He hired a house in the Rue de lUniversit^ with a 
partition wall between his garden and that of the Jacobins of 
the Faubourg St Germain. The house did not belong to the 
Jacobins, like the houses of the Rue St Dominique, and the 
Rue du Bac, which, in order that they might command higher 
I ents, were put in connection with the convent garden. These 
mendicant Jacobins thus derive fifty thousand hvres a-year. 
Harlay, accustomed to exercise authority, asked them for a 
door into their garden. He was refused. He insisted, had 
them spoken to, and succeeded no better. Nevertheless the 
Jacobins comprehended that although this magistrate, recently 
so powerful, was now nothmg by himself, he had a son and a 
cousin, CounciUois of State, whom they imght some day have 
to do with, and who for pride’s sake might make themselves 
very disagreeable. The argument of interest is the best of all 
with monks The Jacobins changed their mind. The Prior, 
accompanied by some of the notabdities of the convent, went 
to Harlay with excuses, and said he was at hberty, if he liked 
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to make the door HarUy, tnio to hi* chamci^r, looked 
thorn ttkance and rejdied» t!iat ho hod clumi,od h$> oaj 
would do without it The monkjt much troubled {ju reiuiaJ, 
intiatod , bo lutcrruplod them and Baid, “Look >oa lU) tatbvn, 
I am grandeon of Aolnllo du HarUy Chief Prealdent of the 
ParliAinent, who so woU served the 8bto and the Rin^Jym, 
nnd who for bis tupport of the public cause, was dragged to 
the Baatillo whoro ho expected to be hanged by thoM rascally 
Ijeagueni , it would 111 become roe, therofore, to enter the hoa3^ 
or pray to Qod thorn, of (bike of the same lUrop as that Jac 4 uu 
doment* And ha imcuodiately turned (lU back upon them, 
leaviDg them confounded. Thu was hu lost act of ^igooc. 
Ho look it into hu head afVerwoida to go out vUtlng a good 
deal and m he prcser\od all hu old unpleasant manners, he 
alBictcd all be visited, be went even to penotu wlio hod oAcn 
<»oled ihoir heola in hu anbo'chomben. By degree slight but 
frequent oUacks of apoplozy troubled hu speech^ so that 
people had great di^olty m understanding him, and he In 
•peaking In thu state he did not cease his visits sod could 
not perceive Uut many doors wore cIomA to him, lie died in 
thU muery and this ncglecty to the great roUef of the uwwho 
by rclaiiooship were obliged to see him, above all of hu son 
and hu domestic. 

On the 17th Jul) a truce between Franco and En^Un^l, ws« 
published in Flandors, at the head of the tnx>pa of 
crowns. Tliefcoupcror bowe>cr wa* not ^ct inclined for 
and hu forcca under Prince bughne continued to opp'«e If* 
Flanders, where, however the tide at last turned m our £*v^4r 
Thu King was so flattered by the overflow of joy tbatUvik plioa 
at Fontainebleau on account of our auccca«?s that hu thsnked 
tbo country for it, for the first time in hu hf'^ Pnocei^u,, 

In want of bnad and of everytbln^ rso<»l the of L*a* 

drcciM, which ho had been conductiUi^ and turihU 

took place among hu (roo^u. , 

About this time there was an imiptlon of wolrr*. w 
csu-vcd gSKut dUordon la the Orhauuau the ^^**^'*. 
hooters were sent tlicre an«l the people »«♦ *atlH«<u«rd 
take arms and make a imtoUruf^iond Uliof* 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Settlement of the Sponiah succesdioa — lltuuncution of Franco— OjiuIc 
failure of the Due de Berry — Anecdote of 31. do Ch(./rcUi.c — FaUier 
DanieFs history and its reward 

Peace was now all but concluded between France and EngLind. 
There was, however, one great obstacle still in its v/ay. Queen 
Anne and her Council, were stopped by the coa'ideration, that 
the King of Spain would claim, to cucceed to the Crov/n of 
France, if the httle Dauphin should die. Neither England nor 
any of the other powers at war, '..'ould consent to -ee the tv/o 
principal crowns of Europe upon the came head. It 
sary then above all things to get rid of ihL> diiiieulty, and eo 
arrange the order of succaScion to our tbron-;, that the ea.>< to 
02 provided against, oould never in.ppen. Tiea'^Iec, renuncia- 
tion, and ca:L=, all of which the King Imd alrei.dy orolcen, 
appeared feeble guarantees in the ejei cf Europe. .Som-ithing 
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goiihed And Absorbed even the minuteat trace idea, and recol 
lection, of all other anthonty, aU other power in France except 
that which emanated from hinuelf alone. The En^lub, hltlo 
acooitomod to each ma-rrmw, proposed that the Statcs-Oencral 
Bhonld aflsemlde in order to ^ve wel^t to the ronuncutioDJ 
to be made. They caid, and with reason, that it was not 
enough that the King of Spam ahonld renonnee Fmneo unlcju 
France renoonced Spam , and that this formality wunecestaiy 
in order to broalc the doable bonds which attached Spam, to 
France^ as France was attached to Spam. Acenstomed to then 
paiUa m ents, which are m effect their Stalea-Oencral, lliey be- 
lieved ours perserved the aome authority ami they tbougbt 
inch anthonty the greatest to be obtained and the best capable 
of solidly iappcrling that of the King. 

The effect of this upon the mind of a Fnnce almost dei&od 
in his own ^ca, and habituated to the moei unlimited des- 
potism cannot be exproMed. To show him that tbo authenty 
of Ills sabjects was thought necessary in order to conlirm his 
own, wounded him in hU most delicate part The hnglhb 
were made to undorsioad the weakness and the oKlcsiniAa of 
wbdt they asked , for the powerlesaocfca of our SUUw-Ocnvni 
was expired to them and they saw at once bow T&iu ihcir 
halpwooldbe e>eo if accorded. 

For a long time nothing was done, France saving that • 
treaty of renanciaUoD and an expreas confirmatoiy dccUralioa 
of the King, regiaUmxl in the Pariiaaent, were suificiwil 
English teplylag by refernnee to the Csta of past Ucatic* Peace 
meanwhile wni arranged with the English, and much l*ycnd 
our hopes remained undisturbed. 

In due Uma matUra were ao far adTonevd In spite of ob- 
stacles thrown in the way by the allies^ that the Due d* Vuincol 
WM went as ambaasodor Into England , and tho Duk*of 
loo was named os amhaaiador for hronoo. ThU U*t, 
loenoghuUfo inftduolwith Lord Mobun, the Duksof twu-i*** 
hur) was appomtod in his stead. . 

At the comincnccun.nt of the n*w year {171^] tbs *u* 
Duchcaa ot yiiTovrahury amved In Psna The !>u 
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■& great fat masculine creature, more than past the meiidtan, 
who had been beautiful and who affected to be so still , bare 
bosomed ; her hair behind her ears , covered with rouge and 
patches, and fuU of finicking ways AU her manners were 
that of a mad thing, but her play, her taste, her magnificence, 
even her general familiarity made her the fashion. She soon 
declared the women’s head-dresses iidiculous, as indeed they 
were They were edifices of brass wire, ribbons, hair, and all 
sorts of tawdry rubbish more than two feet high, making 
women’s faces seem in the middle of their bodies The old 
ladies wore the same, but made of black gauze If they moved 
•ever so lightly the edifice trembled and the inconvenience was 
extreme. The King could not endure them, but master as he 
was of eveiy thing was unable to banish them They lasted 
for ten years and more, despite all he could say and do What 
this monarch had been unable to perform, the taste and ex- 
ample of a silly foreigner accomplished with the most surprising 
lapidity. Prom extreme height, the ladies descended to ex- 
treme lowness, and these head-dresses, more simple, more 
convement, and more becoming, last even now Reasonable 
people wait with impatience for some other mad stranger who 
will strip our dames of these immense baskets, thoroughly 
insupportable to themselves and to otheis 

Shortly after the Duke of Shrewsbury arrived in Pans the 
Hotel de Powis m London, occupied by our ambassador the 
Due d’Aumont, was burnt to the ground. A neighbouring 
house was pulled down to prevent others catching fire The 
plate of M d’Aumont was saved. He pretended to have lost 
everythmg else He pretended also to have received several 
warnmgs that his house was to be burnt and himself assassi- 
nated, and that the Queen to whom he had mentioned these 
warnings, offered to give him a guard. People judged other- 
wise in London and Pans, and felt persuaded he himself had 
been the mcendiary m order to draw money from the Kmg and 
also to conceal some monstrous smugghng operations, by which 
he gained enormously, and which the English had complained 
■of ever smee his arrival This is at least what was pubhely 
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said in tlia two courts aod dtiot, and nearij’ overybod/ t»- 
liev^ it 

But to rotuni to tho peace. The reiiaiiciatioiLi were ready, 
towards tha middia of Harch and were agreed upoo, Tho 
King was invited to ogn them by his own most preaing m 
terest , and the Oooxi of Boglond, to which we owed aU, was 
not ieas interested in consummating this grand work so as to 
enjoy with tho gioty of havu^ imposed it upon aU the powfia, 
that domestic repoee which was unccasidglj disturbed bj the 
party opposed to the government, which party, (uedteJ by tho 
enemies of peace abroad, coolJ net cease to cau>o diMjuict to 
the Queens numstcr white, by delay m signing, v’aui hopes of 
disturbing the peace or hindering ita mtlOcntion existed in 
peoples uuods. The King of Spain had mode hu renuDi.la> 
tions with all the solidity and solammty which cooM bo 
dcared IVom the laws, customs, and usages of Spain. It only 
muaJned tor France to imitate him. 

For the ceremony that was to take place, all that could be 
oUainod in order to render it more solemn was the presence 
of tba peers. But the King was so jealous of bis autbo* 
nty aud so little inclined to pej atteotion to that of other*, 
that be wished to content himself with merely saying in a 
general way that he hoped to find all tho pctni at tho PatUa- 
mont when the renunciations wore made. I told M. d OrUoxii 
that if tho King thought such an anaounft.mtnt ns tid* was 
enough ho rely upon hading not a j»sfc at the 

Paiiiamenl. I added, that if tho hong did not bin^if “‘'*'** 
lach poor, tho master of the c«n.monhw ought to do so fur Wui* 
dccordiog to the cusUim always followed. This wamln,, !**! 
lU ctTccL We all rvecurd wnllvo invilatiow ittiiur«lv.^ly 
\\ cduiaday, tho IStli uf ifay uas tiXv'd for tho txftn. «‘V 

Atkix o clock on the utoriung of llut »Uy 1 went u iha 
siNifUQtaU of JL lo Due do Ihiry m [uulumtuUJy du-u, icJ 
hhortly aActaard* dl. d Oil^ona caioo there ah*> with a 
»mUi. Ithod Unn anongvd that ihscerTrouujr 
ly a cumiJuocut frum the ChUf 1 1% u Unt tU M Uj M 
Du*, do Ikrrj who w*» W rvtdy tu it- Us w*a 
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at this Madame de Saint-Simon, to whom he unbosomed him- 
self, found means, through a subaltern, to obtain the discourse 
of the Chief-President, and gave it to M le Due de Beiry, to 
regulate his reply by. This, however, seemed too much for 
him ; he admitted so to Madame de Saint-Simon, and tliat he 
knew not what to do She proposed that I should take the 
work off his hands , and he waS delighted with the expedient. 
I wrote, therefoie, a page and a half full of common-siwd 
paper in an ordinary handwriting. M. le Due de Berrj'- liked 
it, but thought it too long to be learnt, I abridged it , he 
wished it to be still shorter, so that at last there was not more 
than three-q^uaiteis of a page He had learned it by heart, and 
repeated it in his cabmet the night before the ceremony to 
Mad.ime de Samt-Simon, who encouraged him as much as she 
could 

A.t about half-past six o’clock we set out — M le Due d’Orlfians, 
M. le Due de Berry, myself, and M le Due de Saint Aignari, in 
one coach, several other coaches following M le Due de j / 
was very silent all the journey, appearing to be much occupied 
with the speech he had learned by heart, M d’Orleans on the 
contrary, was full of gaietj”, and related some of his youthful 
adventures, and his wild doings by night in the streets of 
Pans We arrived gently at the Porte de la Conference, that 
s to say — for it is now pulled down — at the end of the terrace, 
and of the Quai of the Tuileiies 

We found there the trumpeters and drummers of 3L le Due 
de Berry’s guaid, who made a great noise aU the rest of our 
journey, which ended at the Palais de Justice Thence v/e went 
to the Sainte Chapelle to beai Ma^, The Cliapeile v/as filled 
with company, among which were many people of quality. The 
crowd of people from this building to the grand chamber v/a. 
so iTeat that a pin cotild not have fidlen to the ground. On all 
sides, too, folks had climbed up to see what pae-,ed. 

All the princes of the olood, the bastards, the peer^, and the 
parliament, were assembled in the palace, Y/hen H le Duo de 
Berry entered, everything was ready. Silence haw’' -'^^h 
dimeultyboen obtained, the Cnief-Pr--' "'lif 
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to the Pnoco. When he had finished, it wis for iL la Duo de 
Berry to reply Ho holf took off hi* hat, immediately put it 
beck again, looked at the Chief Preaidenk and eaid, " Monsieur,* 
after* moment'* pause ho repeated — “Monsieur* Then ha 
looked at the aaeembly and ajjam said, “Monaioat" AfUr 
wards ho turned towards M. d Origan*, whc^ like hipwilf^ wn* 
as red as fire, next to the Chiet^Prealdent, jmd finally stopped 
ihork nothing else than * Monaleur’* having been able to mua 
from hu mouth. 

I saw distinctly the confusion of M. la Dae da Berry and 
sweated at it , but what coold be dona > The Duo turned 
ogau towards M_ d Orleans, who lowered hu bead. Both wero 
dtsmayed. At last the Chief President, seeing thoro was no 
other resource, fiouhed thu cruel scene, by taking off hi* cap 
to M le Duo da Bony, and laclining hinualf veiy low as iftho 
response was fimabad. Immediately aflerwards he told the 
King H people to begin. The ambanaasmentof allthecuunlera 
and the surprise of the magutracy may be imagined I 

The reounooUcMis wero then raul , and by these the King of 
Spam and fau posterity gave up all claim (o the throne of 
Fnmce and H. le Duo (fOrl^a^ and M. leDue de Berry to 
succeed to that of Spam. TIiei>e and oilier form* occupied a 
long time. The chamber was all the while crowded to exc\»s. 
There was not room for a aiugle other person to enter It was 
\ory Ute when all was over 

When everything wu at an end M de Saint Aignsn and I 
occompoiiiwl M. lo Due do Deny and M. lo Duo d OrWoii* m a 
couch to the Paluu Ro^ak Ou the wa} the oooTcrxitfoo wsi 
very quwt M. le Duo de Berry appeared dupintcd, emUarra^wd 
and vexed L\cn after wo had partaken of a •jilcodid and 
dchcalo dinner to which an iniurn^ number of other 
ut down he did not Luipn>\e. \Ve ware cooJucicJ to tha 
Purto St. Jlotjorij with the aame pinij) a* that In the mUu w 
which we luul outcreJ Pana th* nat of th* Jouro*/ 

to Veivdllcw It le Due de Berry wa* as sd^nt ss arcr 

To odd U) hu \cxaUoD as toon *4 he srri^wJ at VersdUes 
the Pnuooase de dluauuUui, withuuC ttiuwio* * wi-rd '-f wt*^t 
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had passed, setheiself to exclaim, with her usual flattery, that 
she was chaimed with the grace and the appiopriato eloquence 
with which he had spoken at the Parliament, and paraphrased 
this theme with all the praises of which it was susceptible. M. 
le Due de Beriy blushed with vexation without saying a word; 
she recommenced extolling his modesty, he blushing the more, 
and sayiflg nothing When at last he had got rid ol her, he 
went to his own apartments, said not a word to the persons ho 
found there, scaicely one to Madame his wife, but taking 
Madame de Samt-Simon with him, went into his hbrary, and 
shut himself up alone there with her 

Throwing himself into an airn-chair he cried out that he was 
dishonoured, and wept scalding tears Then he related to 
Madame de Samt-Simon, in the midst of sobs, how he had 
stuck fast at the Parliament, without being able to utter a word, 
said that he should everywhere be regarded as an ass and a 
blockhead, and repeated the compliments he had received from 
Madame de Montauban, who, he said, had laughed at and 
insulted him, kno^ving well what bad happened; then infuriated 
against her to the last degree, he called her by all sorts of names. 
Madame de Saint-Simon spared no exertion in order to calm 
M. de Berry, assuring him that it was impo^ible Madame 
de Montauban could know what had taken place at the 
Parliament, the news not having then reached Versailles, and 
that she had had no other object than flattery in addressing 
him Nothing availed- Complaints and silence succeeded 
each other in che micLt of tears. Then, suddenly lallmg upon 
the Due de Beauvilliers and che King, and accusing the defects 
of his education: “They thought only,” he exclaimed, “of 


maldng me stupid, and of stifling all my powers. I waa 
a younger son. I coped with my brother. They feared the 
consequences ; they annihilated me. I was taught only to play 
and to hunt, and they have succeeded in makin g me a fool and 


an ass, incapable of anything, the laughing-stock and disdain of 
everybody.” de .Saint-Simon was overpowered vdth 

compas^on, and did everr-hing to calm ZL de Berry. Txieir 
stmncfe itz€r<i-zii6 Lnteu ncarty two ncurs, and resumei the 
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next day bnt with leas violence. By degreea iL le Doc de 
Berry beca m e ooLsoled, but novor aflerwardi did any one 
dare to epeak to him of 2ui muadionture at the peace 
ceremony 

Let mo^ere say that, the ceremony over, peace ijgti(?d 
at Utrecht on the 10th April, 1713, at a Into hour of the nigliL 
It was pnblished m Bans with grant »ol 0 miijty on the Sind. 
Monaicnr and iladomo da Maine, who wished to render them- 
Bolvea popular came from Sccanx to boo the ceremony in the 
Place Royale, showed themselves on a balcony to the people to 
whom tboy threw Bome money— a liberality that the King 
would not have permitted in anybody eUe. At night fires were 
lighted before the houses several of which were illommatcd. 
On tho 2fiib a To Denm was sung at Notre Dame, and in the 
evening there was a grand dispU) of firevoiks at the Qr^vc 
which was followed by a superb bam^not given at the U6tei de 
TiUo by the Duo de Tresmea, tho Oovomor of Pans, (o a 
large number of dutinguishcd persona of both of the 
Court and tho city twenty four violins playing dunn^, the 
repast 

I have omitted to mention the death of M. de Cbovrvusc 
which took place between seven and eight o clock m the 
morning on Saturday the 5th of Novomb^, of the provioa* 
year (1712). I haNo so oAen alluded U>M. do Chovrom-i m the 
course of these pagea, that I will content with rvUUag 

here two anecdotes of lum wldch servo U> (loiat a {art uf his 
cliamc'ter 

Ho vraa very forgetful, and advcnturca often happened to 
bUn In conscf{ucnco winch diverted as amoim^l) NtuicUtoca 
his horbci worn put to and kept waiting fur him ur 

fifUsjj hours at a Umo. U{»oo one gc c u l oa In nomuvtr ih-s 
happened at Vauerciioa, whence ho was guln^, to diM 
IXuDpiemi. The coachnian, flwi, then the paiUhun. grew 
of looking afUr the bersci ami U£t them. Touardius uch^k 
at night tho hurvai them.>*.ho» wi:rt in ihcir turn 
UtlUi.* and a din waa hoAitl wbhh shook the huu**- I 
body lu irtit, tho coach wm found *aujhtd the Ur,cv 
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selves and answer their ends, showed to what extent they wero 
naaators of these arts. A now and assorcdly a very original 
Histoiy of France, in three large folio rolmnce, appeared under 
the n a m e of Father Daniel, who lived at Pans in &»tabluh 
ment of the Jesuits. The paper and the printing of the work 
were excellent, the style was admirable. Never was French 
BO clear so pore, so flowing, with such happy transitions In a 
word, eveiything to charm and entice the reader, admirable 
pre f ace, magmfleent promises, short, learned dhksertations, a 
pomp an authonty of the most seductiv'e land. As for the 
history, there was much romance m the first race, much m the 
second, and much mistiness m the early times of the third. In 
a word, all the work evidently appeared composed m order to 
persuade people — under the simple oir of a umn u bo sot aside 
prejudices with discernment, and who only seeks the tnith--' 
that the majon^ of the Kings of the 6rst race, several of the 
second aome, even of the third, were bastards, whom this defect 
did not exclude fVom the throne, or oflect in any way 

I lay hlaoUy here what was very delicately reded In the 
work, ond yet plamlj seen. The effect of the look wa» great 
its vogue such that eveiybodj e>en women, a»kcd font The 
King fcpoLe of it to sc> crol of his Court, asked if thoj bad read 
it, the most sagaaous early saw how much it was prulcctoi, 
it was the sole bhuirical book the King and Madame da 
Mnintcnon had oer »pukcn of Thus the work appeared at 
Versailles upon every table, nothing else was UlkoJ slwut, 
manellous eulogies Wire lavTshed upon it, which were so®*' 
times comical In the mouths of persons either xerj IgoerMih’^r 
uho, incapable of ixading, {»roU;udcd to read and rehih thi« 
bcKfk 

But tills surprising succcm did not last. People pcrcci»el 
that tin hutory which so cleicrlj unravelled the icmots jarh 
gave but a meagre account of inudcrn day#, exerpt m ♦•> ^ 

their military t>|Jcrmtioiis were concercid, of which situ t*^ 
minutcit details were recorded. Of nrgoluU m*. eshd*. 
intrigues, poriruiu, ele^alii/ns. falls, and the uisui 
cvczjU, there Vi# not * wwnJ in ail the work oac»i4 Uu-if 
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dryly, and with precision as in the gazettes, often more super- 
ficially. Upon legal matters, pubhc ceremonies, fStes of dif- 
ferent times, there was also silence at the best, the same 
laconism ; and when we come to the affairs of Home and of the 
League, it is a pleasure to see the author glide over that dan- 
gerous ice on his Jesuit skates • 

In due time critics condemned the work which, aftei so much 
applause, was recognised as a very wretched hiskny, which had 
very industriously and very fraudulently answered the purpose 
for which it was written. It fell to the ground then, learned 
men ^vrote against it; but the piincipal and delicate point of 
the work was scaicely touched in France with the pen, so gieat 
was the danger 

Father Daniel obtained two thousand francs’ pension for his 
histoiy, — a prodigious recompense, — with a title of Historio- 
giapher of Fiance He enjoyed the fruits of his falsehood, and 
laughed at those who attacked him Foreign countries did not 
swdlow quite so readily these stories that declared such a 
number of our early kings bastards ; but great care was taken 
not to let France be inlected by the disagieeable truths therein 
published. 
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CHAPTER XSV 


Th«BaH Int^rTLAw 'mth FMbcr TeHIer — Canoa InaJ* 

re^ce at mta»-Poaco_Doo Js U Boditfoiuaiita -A SnioJi In twUa 

“~t-TiifiQe2 — Twd gny cfttAn, 


It la now tamo tliAt I ahould say sonjothing of tbo iuCuDoos 
bull iT'jiu/enUus, which by the uasurpa&sod aadaal^ and &chcui- 
iDg of Father ToUier and hia {nends was forced upoo tho 
Pope and the world. 

I need not enter into a Yoiy lengthy account of the celebrated 
Papal decree which hog made so many marlyra, Jepojmlatcd 
our schools introduced ignorance, fanaticura and miarule re- 
warded vice thrown the whole community mto inu grvatcit 
confuaion, caused disorder everywhere, and cstablioljcd the UM>*t 
arbitrary and the most barbarous m<]ai«ili 0 Uj evUs vrldLh La^o 
doubled within the lawt thirty years. I will contcni Iu^'ctf 
with a word or two and will not blachm further the tf 
m\ MeniOirs. Many pens ba\e been oecu])icd, ou'l ulll bo uc 
cupicJ, with this subject, It u nut tbo ape»>tJc*bip of Jnu* 
Cbriht that Is m question, but that of the ruNcrvml fathen* oi^l 
their ambitious clients. 

It IS enough to taj tliat the new bull conJenme 1 in M.t 
the doctrines of St Paul (rx'.pccte*! like uru-lr^ f the Ih V 
Spirit over since the tluw of our Saviour) an I oImi iK**-* f 
Augu tin and of ether lather*, doetnur which have 
been adopted by the Poitco, bj ihoC uudUarul bj that" " b 
it^lC The bttlh as *oon publidicd, met wilJi a vndcftl ' > i 
wtion in Home from the canliiuU iherv who wrui tj ui i/ 
cjghU, ttivl by tens, tocomj bdiiof it to the Pojw. Ttej t-J*'** 
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well do so, for they had nob been consulted in any way upon 
this new constitution. Father Tellier and his friends hud had 
the art and the audacity to obtain the publication of it without 
submitting it to them. The Pope, as I have said, had been 
foiced into acquiescence, and now, all confused, knew not what 
to say He protested, however, that the pubhcation had been 
made without his knowledge, and put olf the caidinals with 
compliments, excuses, and tears, which last he could always 
command. 

The constitution had the same fate in France as in Rome. 
The cry against it was umversaL The caidinals piotested that 
it would never be leceived They were shocked by its con 
demnation of the doctrines of St. Augustin and of the other 
fathers ; terrified at its condemnation of St. Paul. There were 
not two opinions upon this terrible constitution. The Court, 
the city, and the provinces, as soon as they knew the nature of 
it, rose against it hke one man. 

In addition to the articles of this constitution which I have 
already named, there was one which excited infinite alarm and 
indignation, for it rendeied the Pope master of every crown ! 
As is well known, there is a doctrine of the church, which 
says: — 

An v/njust excom/mimication might not to kmder [^ts] from 
dovag om' duty 

The new constitution condemned this doctnne, and conse- 
quently proclaimed that — 

An unjust excommunication ought to hi/nd&t' [^^s] from 
dovng our duty. 

The enormity of this last is more striking than the simple 
truth of the proposition condemned The second is a shadow 
which better throws up the hght of the first The lesults and 
the frightful consequences of the condemnation are as clear as 
day 

I think I have before said that Father TeUier, without any 
advances on my part, without, m fact, encouragement of any 
kind, insisted upon keeping up an intimacy with me, which I 
could not well repel, for it came from a man whom it would 
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havd b6oii very dangeroua indeed to have for an enemy Aa 
toon aa this matter of the constitution ^^^l5 m the wind, ho 
came to ma to talk about iL I did not dn^J q ^v^ my opinion 
from him, nor did be dia^iae m any way from me the uaecru 
pulous means he meant to employ m order to gel tbu bull 
accepted by the clergy Inde^ he was so frw with me, 
showed me so plainly his knavery and cunning, I wai, as 
it were, transfonnod with aatomabment and fright. I never 
could oomprehend this opennaea in a man to fn1>j», bo arti 
ficial, so profound or aea m what manna?* it could bo useful to 
him. 

One day he came to me by appointment, with a copy of the 
conaUtuUon in his hood m order that we might thoroughly 
discuss it I was at Versailles. In order to nndeikUnd what 
I am going to relate, I most give somo account of m) apart* 
meats there. Let me say then, that I had a little hack 
cabinet, leading out of another cabinet, but ao arranged Uut 
you would not have thought it was there. It received no light 
except from tho outer cabinet, its own windovra being boa^Ud 
up. In this back cabinet I bad a bureau, somo choirs, books, 
and all I needed, my frionds called it “roy shop," and in truth 
it did not ill retomble oua 

Fntlicr ToUicr came at the hour he bad fixed. As chance 
would have it, M. le Duo and Mmiame la Duchcboe de Berry 
bnd invited themselves to a collation with Modame do SduU 
Simon that morning I knew that when the> amveJ I should 
no longer bo master of my ohambor or of my cabinet 1 toU 
Father Tcllicr this and ho was much vexed. He bvggtJ me 
so hard to find some place wboro wo might bo lnaoco.uUo to 
tho company that at last, pressed by bun to cx<^a^ I smJ I 
know of only one expedient by which tro mij^ht bocoroe 
and I told him that ho must di^mn*s hU lUiW/ (u tho UvthAf 
who always accompanies a monk is call<d) and that Uwo. 
nbthed with candles, we would go and *hutourKlvaa up io c*/ 
back cabinet wbtro wo coolJ nniLcr tc *eca not Uord. u 
wo took caru not to speak loud when anyUJ> 
lie thought tho ex(<vli<ut aduutaUe, d ii uiUK? ! lu* vv^-poau-'O. 
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and we sat down opposite each other, the bureau between U3, 
with two candles alight upon it. 

He immediately began to sing the praises of the Constitu- 
tion Unigenitus, a copy of which he placed on the table I 
mteiTupted him so as to come at once to the eaxommunication 
proposition. We discussed it with much politeness, but with 
little accord. I shall not pretend to report our dispute. It 
was warm and long. I pointed out to Father TeUier, that 
supposing the King and the little Dauphin were both to die, 
and this was a misfortune which might happen, the crown of 
France would by right of birth belong to the King of Spain ; 
but according to the renunciation just made, it would belong 
to M le Due de Beiry and his branch, or in default to M. le 
Due d’Orl^ana. “ Now,” said I, “if the two brothers dispute 
the crown, and the Pope favouring the one should excommuni- 
cate the other, it follows, according to our new constitution, 
that the excommunicated must abandon aU his claims, all his 
partisans, all his forces, and go over to the other side. For 
you say, cm unjtist excommwivicaiion ought to hinder us from 
doing our duty So that in one fashion or another the Pope 
IS master of all the crowns in his commumon, is at hberty to 
take them away or to give them as he pleases, a liberty so many 
Popes have claimed and so many have tried to put in action.” 

My argument was simple, applicable, natural, and pressing : 
it offered itself, of itself. Therefore, the confessor was amazed 
by it, he blushed, he beat about the bush, he could not collect 
himself. By degrees he did so, and rephed to me in a manner 
that he doubtless thought would convince me at once. “If 
the ease you suggest were to happen,” he said, “and the Pope 
declaring for one disputant were to excommunicate the other 
and all his toUowers, such excommunication would not merely 
be v/njust, it would be false, and it has never been decided 
that a false excommunication should hmder us from doing our 
duty ” 

“Ah! my father,” I said, “your distinction is subtle and 
clever I admit I admit, too, I did not expect it, but permit 
me some few more objections, I beseech you. Wdl the XJltra- 
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montanea admit tho nulUty of the excomroumcation I I* it 
not uiiJI as soon as it is unjust ? If tlio Popa tho povsr to 
excommunicate unjustly and to enforce obedience to his ex- 
oomraunicatioo who can limit power so unlimited, and why 
fthould not his falst (or nuliiBcd) oxcommumcatiott bo as much 
oboyocl and respected as his unjust oxcommumcation I Sup- 
pose the case I ha\e imaginud wore to happen. Supjjoo iho 
Pope were to excommunicate one of the two brothers. Do 
you think it would be cosy to make your subtle dnUnctioa 
between a false and an unjust oxcommuuicntioa nDdcriU>i>J bj 
tho people, tho soldiers, the bourgeois, the ufficert, the lonD, 
tho uomun, at tho %or3 moment when they would bo preparing 
to act and to take op anust You see I pumt out gtvat mo a 
voniances that ma) arise if the new doctriuo bo sccvpled, auJ 
if tho Popo should claim the power of dtposmg kmgs di>{>os- 
mg of theu crowns and roleating tbcir subjccU from tlw oath 
of tidclity m opposition to the Buiusl words of Joos Cbrut 
and of all thu scnptuiu" 

My words traaaported tho Josuit, for I bsd toucheil the 
right bpnng in spito of his otTort to hide iL Ue said nulhin ^ 
petiioa^ to luo^ but bo fumod. Thu more Iio rckUaiacd him 
bclf for me the less he did so for the matter in hand. Vs 
though to indemnify himself for bis moderation on mjr ac- 
count, he launched out tho morti, upon tho kuVycct »« '•<rs 
discufcsiug lu his heat, no longer moftlcr of UiniK-If nuny 
thiugs escaped him, sikuco upon which I am sure h# wwotJ 
afterward* ha^B bought very dearlj Uo told me *0 msoy 
thing* of the violunce tliat would bo used to nuts his cviwU 
tution accojitcd thing* so uionstruus, »o alrocioui, n.» umlk, 
Olid with such oxticuiu jnukiiou that i fell mto a %cnuWe sjo 
coj^e. 1 law him right in truut of mo bet'^wn two cacJ +A 
onli tho width of tho table bclHWO u* (1 hi'r 
whtro his horriUo ph)>ug«ou»i). ily hfono^ and “J* *’• * 
U-camo bowihli-jvd. 1 »a.-i seued, wbdo ho w« •» 

tho full Idea of what a J«*uit wtu. Uer* wa* a u-JjW f 
hi* *iAW and hu vows, couU bojK for n^thiPf, ^ * » **** j 

ur fur hiiusulf who could not cxj<vt *n * *-fcM 
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■wine more than his brethren, who was appioaching an .agt,' 
when he would have to rendei account of all things to Gtod, 
and who, with studied dehbeiation and mighty aitifice, was 
going to throw the state and religion into the most teirible 
flames, and commence a most fiightful persecution for (ques- 
tions which affected him in nothing, nor touched in any waj 
the honour of the School of Molina ' 

His profunJities, the violence he spoke of — all this together, 
thiew me into such, an ecstacy, that suddenly I inteiiupbed 
him by saying 

“ My father, how old are you V* 

The extieme surprise which painted itself upon his face as 
I looked at him with all my eyes, fetched back my senses, and 
his reply brought me completely to myselfl “Why do you 
ask he replied, smiling The effort that I made over my- 
self to escape such a unique proposito, the terrible value of 
which I fully appreciated, furnished me an issue. “Because,” 
said I, “never have I looked at you so long as I have now, you 
in front of me, these two candles between us, and your face is 
so fresh and so healthy, with all your laboms, that I am sur- 
prised at it ” 

He swallowed the answer, or so well pretended to do so, 
that he said nothing ol it then nor since, never ceasing when 
he met me to speak to me as openly, and as frequently as be- 
fore, I seeking him as little as ever He rephed at that time 
that he was seventy-four years old, that m truth he was very 
well , that he had accustomed himself, from his earliest years, 
to a hard hfe and to labour , and then went back to the point 
at which I had interrupted him We were compelled, how- 
ever, to be silent for a time, because people came mto my 
cabinet, and Madame de Samt-Simon, who knew of our mter- 
■view, had some difficulty to keep the coast clear 
For more than two hours we continued our discussion, he 
trymg to put me off with his subtleties and authoritativeness, 
I offering but httle opposition to him, feeling that opposition 
was of no use, all his plans being aheady decided. We sepa- 
rated without having persuaded each other, he -with many 
VOI. II 8 
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flmttont* upon my inteUtgence, praying to reflect -vreH npon 
the matter, I replying that my reflecUona ■wore all made, and 
that my capacity could not go farther I let him out by the 
littlo back door of my cabinet, ao that nobody perceived him, 
and aa soon a« I had oloeed it, I threw myself mto a chair like 
a man out of breath, and I remained there a long tune 
reflecting npon the strange kind of ecita^ I had been in, and 
the horror it had caused me. 

The resnlte of this consti^uhon were, as I have said, terrible 
to the last degree, every artifice every cruelty was uacd, m 
order to force it down the throaU of the cloigy and hence the 
coniUsion and sore trouble which an^ all over the realm. But 
it is time now for mo to touch upon other mattera 

Towards the close of this year, 1713, peace with the Emperor 
seemed ao certain, that the King disbanded sixty battalions and 
eighteen men per company of the regiment of the guards and 
one hundred amd six oqaa^ns, of which sQuadruns twenty- 
soven were dragoons. At ];>eace now with the rest of Eun.pe 
be hod no need of eo many troops, even although the war 
against the Empire bad continued , fortunately however It did 
not. Negotiations were set on foot, and on the 6th of Usrch 
of the following year 1714 after much debate, they cn*icd soo* 
cessfolly On that day, m fact, pcaco was signed at IU>tult. 

It was shortly oAorwar^ puHlsIied at Pans, a Ts Douro son©# 
and bonfires lighted at night, a grand colJaUon was girfo at 
the Hfltel do VlUo by the Duo de Tresmes, who si 
al»o gave In his own house, a splendid bouquet, at which were 
present many ladies, fbreigoere, and eoorticre. 

This wiDter was fertile In bolls at the Court , there w*re 
several, lancy«drcia and maiked, given by ih le Boo do 
by hi Duebeoso do Bony M. le Duo, and olhen. Th«re 

Wore some also at Pans, and at Sceaux, where Msduas 4 
Maine gave many folee and played many comedies, ejeryt- if 
going there from Pans and the Ooutb— M. do ilaics ihtn* t 
honours. Madame la Ducbca>e do Berry was in the fio. ly •**/ 
and wsnl to no daiicee out of ter own houio. Tt* 
mlUed her on account of her eoodiuou. to wp with bui m a 
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Tohe de chambre, as under similar circumstances he had per 
mitted the two Dauphines to do. 

At the opera, one night this winter, the Abhd Servien, not 
liking certain praises of the Bang contained in a Prologue, let 
slip a bitter joke in ridicule of them. The pit took it up, re- 
peated it, and applauded it. Two days afterwards, the Abbe 
Servien was arrested and taken to Vincennes, forbidden to speak 
to anybody and allowed no servant to wait upon him. For 
form’s sake seals were put upon his papers, but he was not a 
man likely to have any fit for aught else than to light the fire. 
Though more than sixty-five years old, he was strangely 
debauched 

The Due de la Rochefoucauld died on Thumday, the llth of 
January, at Versailles, seventy-nine years of age, and blind I 
have spoken of him so frequently in the course of these 
memoirs, that I will do nothing more now than relate a few 
pai ticulars respecting him, which \vill serve m some sort to form 
his portrait. 

He had much honour, worth, and probity He was noble, 
good, magnificent, ever willing to serve his friends , a little too 
much so, for he oftentimes weaned the King with importunities 
on their behalf Without any mtellect or discernment he was 
proud to excess, coarse and rough in his manner’s — disagieeable 
even, and embarrassed with all except his flatterers ; like a 
man who does not know how to receive a visit, enter or leave 
a room He scarcely went anywhere except to pay the indis- 
pensable comphraents demanded by marriage, death, etc , and 
even then as httle as he could. He hved m his own house so 
shut up that no one went to see him except on these same oc- 
casions. He gave himself up almost entirely to his valets, who 
mixed themselves m the conversation , and you were obhged to 
treat them with all sorts of attentions if you wished to become 
a frequenter of the house. 

I shall never forget what happened to us at the death of the 
Prince of Vaudemont’s son, by which M. de la Rochefoucauld’s 
family came in for a good inheritance We were at Marly The 
Bang had been stag-huntmg M de Chevreuse, whom I found 



200 HEtconts or the i^itke or sahtt svum 

when the King yna being unbooted, pwpo»d tt»t »o ihould 
go and pa/ our compIimenU to 11 da la Rodwfouamli Wo 
"went. Upon entecmg, 'wbab 'vaa our surptiMv na/ our 
to find IL do la Rochofoucaald playing ai 10111 one of hi* 
servanU in lirery, seated oppoaJte to him I Speech Ouled u*. 
il. da la Rochefoucauld perceived it» and remained coafounJed 
hnnseiC He fttanunerad, ho pew confused, he tried to excuie 
what wo hod aoen, aaying that this ladcoy played reiy 
and that chesa-playen played with everybody IL de Cho 
vreuse had not come to contradict him, neither hod I , wo turned 
the conversatioa, therafora, and left as soon as poaublo. As 
Booa as wa were outaida we opened our mind* to each other 
and said what wa thought of this rare meeting which, however 
wa did not make public. 

M. da la Rochefoucauld, towards the end of hU career at 
Court, became ao importunate, as I have said, for hi* fne&Js, 
that the King was much relieved by bis diatK Such have 
been bts eentiments at the death of ncariy all thcM whom be 
had liked and favoured. 

Of the courage of U, da la Eochefoucauld courtier a* he us* 
in apoakjng to tbd King, { will irlalo an instance. It '*** 
dunug one of the vi*it« at iUrh m the g»nlcns of which the 
King was amu*ing bimself with a fountain that he wt at 
w ork. I know not wliat led to it, hot the King, luoall) *o re- 
served, •poke with him of tho bubop of Saint lunJ, then to 
diAgraca on account of the atfair* of Port Ro^aL M- de 1 * 
Ihxhefoucauld let him »pcak on to tho cud, atnl then W,;aa to 
prutou Ilia hibhop. Tho dl^utegmg adence of the h»P**aie-^l 
him, bo ptrsUted bovrevor, ami related bow the Udiop mMjQt'd 
upon a mule, and vKitmg ono day bu Jioce>< h>ui>d 
in a path, which grow narrower al everj •tep.and wbitb*i>-^ 
in a precipice. Thera were no mean* of R^ttmg out of it ‘ 

by going back but tbia wa* iiopw^iUo there twl l<tP* 
a|<aCD to turn round or to altgbL Tho holy hvvU-p t 
uraa bw Unn a* 1 well remarked) UA<d hu e^t* to 
gii tho hruile and ohand'Uwrd bliuwlf to Rio'kI i*** ' 

duUly his mttlo PJ»e up u^aia iu lund h gv *nd tha* uj 
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the bishop still astride, turned round until its head was where 
its tail had been. The beast thereupon returned along the 
path until it found an opening mto a good road. Everybody 
around the King imitated his silence, which excited the Due to 
comment upon what he had just related. This generosity 
charmed me, and surprised all who were witness of it. 

The day after the death of M. de la Rochefoucauld, the 
Chancellor took part in a very tragic scene. A Vice-baiUi of 
Alen^on had just lost a trial, in which, apparently, his honour, or 
his pioperty, was much inteiested. He came to Ponchartiain’s 
where the Chancellor was at the moment, and waited until he 
came out into the court to get into his carnage The Vice-bailli 
then asked him for a revisiou of the verdict The Chancellor, 
with much gentleness and goodness, represented to the man 
that the law courts were open to him if he insisted to appeal, 
but that as to a revision of the verdict, it was con ti ary to 
usage, and turned to get into his coach. While he was getting 
in, the unhappy baiUi said there was a sboitei way of escapmg 
from trouble, and stabbed himself t%vice with a poniaid At the 
cries of the domestics the Chancellor descended fi om the coach, 
had the man carried into a room, and sent for a doctor, and a 
confessor The bailli made confession very peacefully, and died 
an hour afterwards 

I have spoken in its time of the exde of Charmel and its 
causes, of which the chief was his obstinate refusal to present 
himself before the King The vexation of the King against 
people who withdrew from him was always veiy gieat In 
this case, it never passed away, but hardened mto a strange 
cruelty, to speak witlun hmits Chaimel attacked with the 
stone, asked permission to come to Paris to imdergo an opera- 
tion. The permission was positively refused. Time pressed. 
The opeiation was obhged to be done ipi the country. It was 
so severe, and pei haps so badly done, that Charmel died three 
days afterwards full of penitence and piety. He had led a life 
remarkable for its goodness, was without education, but had 
leligious fervour that supplied the want of it. He was sixty- 
eight years of age. 



°Q% MEX0IB8 or THt DOKK OF flilHT-filMOS; 

Th« Max&halo do U Fertd died U PanB, at tho «imo Hm* 
more than eighty yoore old. She wai sutor of tho fVnitfrto 
d Olonno, Toiy nch and a widow Tho beauty of the two 
fiitoEt, and the ozcomoo of their Ures, mode a great stir No 
women, not oren thooo moit otigmotirod for their gthontiy, 
Jared to »co them, or to bo aeon anywhere with them. That 
wa« the way then , the faahion hoa changed When they 
were old and nobody cared for them, they tnod to become 
doTont They lodged together, and one A$h Wednokby went 
and hoard a tenuoo Thu oermon, which woe upon 
and pemtcnco, temded them. 

" My oistor, ' they «aid to each other on their return, ** H waj 
all true, there wa« no joko about it, wo muit do penance or 
we are lost. But, my outer, what ohoU wo do T After 
haviDg well turned it over ** My outer, * said M s t U tn e 
dOloone, ^'thu u what wo moot do, wo most nuke oar 
oerv'oota foot.'' Madame dOlonne thought oho hod rery well 
met the difhoulty However at lost, ohe oet berwlf to work 
in earnest, at piet> and pcuiience, and died three months after 
her outer, the Mart5chaltf Jo la Fortd. It will not bo forgUiea, 
that it woo under cover of tho Morechalo that a noturol child 
woo drat legitimated without naming tJio mother in order that 
by thu example, the Kings ooturol ch J Iren might bo omulorly 
b^oured, without ii ar^>ipg Madame do Monto^ou, oo 1 have 
related in lU piaoii. 
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OELVPTEU XXVL 

Tho ^ing of Spnin a Widower — Intnguca of Mndnmo dc3 Urains — Chnfc® 
of llio Pnncuja of Paruu — lliu King of Fnuico kept m tho dark — Colo- 
brv lou of tho M-vm.igc — buddua F^l of tho PriuctMO dca Uraina — Her 
Expuliiou from Si>.uji. 

Tue Queen of Spam, for a long time violently attacked with 
tho kuig’s evil around the face and ncok, was just now at the 
point Df death Obhiining no relief from tho SjianiBh doctors, 
eho wished to have Helvotiua, and begged tho King by an ex- 
press coEuninnd to tend him to her Holvetius much incon- 
venienced, and knowing besides tho condition of tho princess, 
did not wish to go, but tho King expressly commanded him. 
He bOO out then in a post chaise, followed by another in case 
his own should bieak down, and arrived thus at Madrid on the 
llth of February, 171-t. As soon os he had seen the Queen, he 
said there was nothing but a miracle could save her. The 
King ot Spain did not discontinue sleeping with her until the 
9th On the 14ith she died, with much courage, consciousness, 
iind piety. 

Despair was general in Spam, where this v^ueen was univer- 
sally adored. There was not a family which did not lament 
her, not a person who has since been consoled. The King of 
Spain was extremely touched, but somewhat in a royal manner. 
Thus, when out shooting one day, he came close to the convoy 
by which the body of his queen was being conveyed to the 
I^curial , he looked at it, followed it with his eyes, and continued 
his sport 1 Are these princes made bke other human beings 1 
The death of the Queen led tp amazmg changes, such as the 
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meet proplietio could not have foreseon. Lot mo here, then, 
relate the events that followed thu miafortono. 

I must oommenoe by saying that the principal came which 
had 00 long and ocandaloualy hindered tu firom maWiog peace 
with the Emperor was aoondition, which dog Urwns 

wished to insert in the trea^, (and which the of Span 
supported through thick and thm) to the edect the sboiud 

be invested with a honA fda oovereignty She had set ier 
heart upon this, and the Ifmg of Spam was a long time befne 
he would oonoent to any terms of peace that did not coocedi It 
to her It was not until the King bad uttered throats against 
bun that he would give way As for Afadiune dea Urdns, she 
had counted upon this sovereignty with as much cortaml^ as 
though it were already between her fingers. She had cointed 
too with equal certain^ exohon^g it with our King, 
for the aoveieignty of Touraine and the Amhoiso country and 
hod actually ohaiged her faithful Anhigny to buy hei sume 
land near .^bolsa to build her there a vast palaco with courts 
and oot^bmldJnga, to funusb it with magnificcDcc, tc spore 
neither gilding nor pointings, and to surround the «hok with 
the most beautiful gardens. She meant to livo tbj» as 
sovereign lady of the country Auhigny hod at once set shout 
the work to the surprise of everybody fornoonocuuJJ uugini 
for whom such a grand builUlng could ho designed. il» brpi 
tbo secret, pretended ho was building a Loum fur hixotiU sxh. 
poshed on the works so rapidly that juntas pcoo. wascunduJcC 
without the itipobition respecting UaJaino dcs Ursifls hcia,l 
msertod m tbo Irvat^ nearij ail was finiibcd. Ilcf sotiiclgnty 
•vcbemo thoroughly failed , and to finish nt one* with tlut cj-uJ 
idea. I may as well state that ashamed of her failure, »hu pSX 
this palace to Auhtgnj, who lived there all the n»l of his Ids 
ChanUloup for so it is called, has ainee jeeutd into ths 
of d Armantihfts his dsu^^htor U u on* of ll* 

beautiful and moot singular {daces in all irsuo^ and ths w-at 
superbly fumuhod. , 

This wvoruignty coveUd by Madama des Ufdiu, Mcrt^ic , y 
cditiidi.d da HauiU.iu>u and wounded L*f 6 *^ 
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folt, u'itlj jcalousj*, thnt the gmml airs Mn iamc dea Ursinsgavo 
herself were hololy the cflcct of the protection she had accorded 
her. She could not bear to be outstripped m iinportanco by 
the woman ^he herself had elevated. The King, too, wius much 
vexed with .Madame des Urhiiib, vo.xed nho to see peace 
delayed ; and to be obliged to speak with authonty and menace 
to the King of Spain, in order to compel him to give up the 
idea of this precious sovereignty. The King of Spain did not 
)ield until ho was threatened with abandonment by Frame. It 
ma}' be imagined what was the nige of Madame dcs Ui-ins 
u]ion mi'’-'ing her mark after having, before the e>es of all 
Europe, tired at it with so much ju^rMWcrunco, nay with such 
unmeasured dwtinncy. Fioin this time there was no longer 
the s;ime concert between Ma<lamo de .Maintonon and Madame 
des Ur>ins that had formeily existed. But the latter had 
ft iched such a point lu Spain, thnt slio thought this was of no 
conscfiuence. 

It has been seen wth what art Madamo des Ursins had un- 
ceasingly Ksoluted tile King of Spain ; m wlmt manner siie had 
shut him up with the Queen, and reiulorod him inaccessible, 
not only to liis Court but to Ins grand olKcei's, liLs ministers, 
even his valets, ao that ho w.is scived by only three or four 
attendants, nil French, and cntuely under her thumb At the 
death of the Queen this solitude continued. Under the pretext 
that his grief demanded pnvacj'.ahe persuaded the King to leave 
his palace and to instal himself in a quiet rctieat, the Palace 
oi Medina-Celi, near the Buen-Rotiro, at the other end of the 
city She pieferred this because it was infinitely smallei than 
the Royal Palace, and because few people, in consequence, 
could approach the King. She herself took the Queen’s place , 
and m order to have a sort of pretext for being near the King, 
in the same solitude, she caused herself to be named goverm’ss 
of his children But m order to be always there, and so that 
nobody should know when they were together, she bod a large 
wooden corridor made from the cabinet of the King to the 
apartment of his children, in which she lodged By this means 
they could pass liom one to the other without being peiceived, 
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and -Withoat traversing the long suite of rooms, filled •with 
oourtien, that were between the two apartmeata. In this 
manner it was never known whether the was alone or 
with Madame des Urains , or which of the two was in the 


apartments of the other. When they were together or how 
Jong IS equally udIcdowil This oomdor roof^ snd glaioJ, 
was proceeded "with m so much haste, that the work went on, 
in spite of the Sings devotiaD, on iSte days and Saodaja. The 
whole Court, which perfectly well know for what use this 
comdor was intended was much displeased. Those who 
directed the worka were the same. Of thia good proof was 
given. One day the Comptroller of the royal bufldingt, who 
had been ordered to keep the men hard at it, Sundays andfSte 
dn^s, aaked the P&re BoUnet, the Kings confessor, and the 
only good one he ever hod , be asked, I say, m one of thoae 
rooms Madame dea Ununt was so anxious to avoid, and in the 
prvbence of various ooortierB, if the work was to be contiotud 
on the morrow, a Sunday and the next day, the Fi-to of the 
Tirgin. Bobinet rephed that the King had said nothing 
the contrary , and met a second appeal with the same answer 
At the thlnl he added, that before saying sn^tlnog he would 
wait till the king spoke on the subject. At the fourth sppcol 
he loit patience, and said timt if for the purpose of dcitroyirg 
what had been commenced, he believed wetk might Le 
even on Easter day lUelf, but if for the purpose of continuiog 


the comdor, he did not think a Sunday or a /Ste day waa a 
fitting time. All the Court applauded, but Madame das Urahu, 
to whom this aallj was aoou earned, was much tmtated. 

It ■was suspected that the thought of becoming sunethieg 
more than the mere companion of the King Tier* »*r» 
ae>enil pnneea. Rcjmrta werespread which api<*rcJequi¥‘,oJ 

and which temfied. It was aaid ihat the Kioj, Ud w n«da 

poatent^ with all the children it had pleased Owd W th** tm* 
With but now ho only needed a wifa who could Uk* 
of tho« children, hot content with jojwog all Ur dsjs •* 
the King, and allowing bun, lA* th* deccojed 

^iiK )]?■ t'O'iy IP her pntae n c e ths 
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felt that to render this habit lasting she must assure herself of 
lam at all moments. He was accustomed to take the air, and 
he was in want of it aU the more now because he had been 
much shut up during the last days of the Queen’s illness, and 
the first winch followed her death Madame des Ursms chose 
four or five gentlemen to accompany him, to the exclusion of 
all others, even his chief officeis, and people still more necessary. 
These gentlemen charged with the amusement of the King, 
were called recreadorea With so much circumspection, 
importunity, piepaiation, and rumour carefully circulated, it 
was not doubted that Madame des Ursins intended to marry 
him , and the opinion, as well as the fear, became general The 
King (Louis XIV.), was infinitely alarmed, and Madame de 
Mamtenon, who had twice tiied to be proclaimed Queen and 
twice failed, was distracted with jealousy. However, if 
Madame des Ursins flattered herself then, it was not for 
long 

The Eling of Spam, always curious to learn the news from 
France, otten demanded them of his confessor, the only man to 
whom he could speak who was not undei the thumb of Madame 
des Ursms. The clever and couiageous Robmet, as disturbed 
as othei-s at the piogiess of the design, which nobody in the 
two Courts of France and Spam doubted was in execution, 
allowed himself to be pie-s'.ed by questions — an embrasure 
where the lOng had drawn him — played the leseived and the 
mysterious in order to excite cuiiosity moie When he saw it 
was sufficiently excited, he said that since he was foiced to 
speak, his news from France was the same as that at Madiid, 
where no one doubted that the King would do the Princesse 
des Ursms the honour to espouse her The King blushed and 
hastily replied, “ Mai'iy her! oh no! not that!” and quitted 
him 

Whether the Princess des Ursins was informed of this sharp 
repartee, or whether she despaired already of success, she 
changed about, and judgmg that this mterregnum m the 
, Palace of Medma-Celi could not last for ever, resolved to assure 
herself of the Kmg by a Queen who should owe to her such a 
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grand mamago, and who. h*Trng no otlwr rapport, would 
tiirow her»elf into W anna gratrtodo and ooc««ity With 
thiB viaw ibo explained heraclf to Albecoat, who, tiuct the 
death of tho Due de Vondhm^ had remained at iTadnd clm^d 
■with the afiairs of Parma , and propoaied to him the niArruge 
of the Pnncca* of Parma, daughter of tho Duchi*« oml of the 
late Duke of Parma, who had marned the widow of hu 
brother 


Aiborom could with difficulty believe his oara An alllaaci 
•o dupro portioned appeared to him w> much the more loovdiWc? 
because he thoui,bt tho Court of France would never comentto 
It, and that without ita concent the marriage could not be coo* 
eluded. Tho Pnncvsja m quoauon wnalho usue of JouUo lUe- 
gitimacv , by her fatherdoaconded from a pope, by her molbtr 
from a natuml daughter of Charioc QumL She wa* dauj^hlrr 
of a pett) Duko of Panno, and of a mother catlnly \u»imo 
stater of the Dowager Ewpww aiul of tho Dowager Qat-en of 
Spam (wlioNi aeU had excatod such di»ap|>ro>al ihat&he wa* 
sunt from her exUo at Toledo to Bayonne) j»bfrr too of Use 
Queen of Portogul, who had loduood the Jujj^ her htyJond 
to receive the Archduke at Lubon. and to caurj the war iQlo 
It did not aocm cerwmable therefore, that ^uch * 
Pnnceaa would bo aaxplcd oa a wiie tor the ban* ^ 


I^othing of all thi^ however, atopped the Pnner^a do^ Urdw 
her own intcni»t waa iho incut prcMtng conMd''r»u m '» »th k<r 
tho will of tho King of S^vuo was entirely sulj vt to her 
felt all the chougo tawani* her of our King and of JlaluK 
do MainUnon iho no longu" hoj»cd for a return of tbew 
»iho l«elii)ved that ch© miut look around for supput t ♦ 

\ cry authority which had tat-ilUvhoJ her »o (joewriuh) * 

which oiuld destroy bvr and t*ccupicd hei^lf la po. 

forward a nuuruge from which vhe eipecud ^ 

malting ibe ^ime u**o «if tha now «|ue«n as »h* had i&* *• 

ono ju>tdeal Tho King of Spua wa doitoul, b* *hpJa.- > 
wantrd a Wife the Pntw ■<* dee Ur^in* wa* <i»a ♦a'* ■ 
chaiiu* w<ru but tha cb*nuj vt ail m a wi-nk fc--* 
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to "Work, and it may be believed she •was not scrupulous as ta 
her means as soon as they were persuaded at Parma that she 
was serious and not joking. Orry, eilways united with Madame 
des Ursins, and all-powerful by her means, was her sole con- 
fidant in this important afiair. 

At that time the Marquis de Brancas was French ambassador 
at Madrid. He had flattered himself that Madame des TJrsms 
would make him one of the Grandees of Spam Instead of 
doing so she simply bestowed upon him the order of the Golden 
Fleece He had never pardoned her for this Entirely devoted 
to Madame de Maintenon, he became on that very account an 
object of suspicion to Madame des Ursins, who did not doubt 
that he cherished a grudge against her, on account of the favour 
he had missed. She allowed him no access to her, and had her 
eyes open upon aU he did. Brancas in like manner watched 
all her doings The confessor, Robinet, confided to him his. 
fears respecting Madame des Ursins, and the chiefs of a court 
universally discontented, went and opened their hearts to him, 
thmking it was France alone which could set to nghts tho 
situation of Spam. 

Brancas appreciated all the importance of what was told 
him, but warned by the fate of the Abb4 d’Estr^es, fearing even 
for his couriers, he took the precaution of sending woid to the 
King that he had pressing business to acquamt him with, 
which he could not trust to paper, and that he wished to be 
allowed to come to Versailles for a fortnight The reply was 
the permission asked for, accompanied, however, with an oider 
to communicate en route -with the Due de Berwick, who was 
about to pass to Baicelona 

Madame des Ursins, who always found means to be informed 
of everything, immediately knew of Brancas’s projected journey, 
and determmed to get the start of him. At once she had 
sixteen relays of mules provided upon the Bayonne road, and 
suddenly sent off to France, on Holy Thursday. Cardinal del 
Giudice, grand inquisitor and minister of state, who had this 
mean complaisance for her. ^ She thus struck two blows at 
once , she got rid, at least for a time, of a Cardinal minister- 
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6?^ m»m»g0, and who, hanog no other mpport, would 

throw heraelf into her anw by gmtitoda and necmity With 

this tIow ahe arpluned heraelf to Alberoni, who. ohm (bo 
daoth of the Dno do TendSmoi had remained at Itulnd chaj},td 
with the affiura of Parma, and proposod to him the marnage 
of the Pnnceas of Panna, daughter of the Duchtaa and of the 
late ThxkQ of Parma, who h ad married the widow of hii 
brother 

Alberoni could \Tith difOcaltjr believe hii can An allUiKu 
so diaproportioned apj^enred to him so much the mors mcreJiUct 
because he thought tlio Court of Franco would never coivMnttJ 
it, and tliat without its consent the mamage txiuld not be con- 
eluded. The Fnneesa in question wuiLe kme of double die* 
gitimaoy, by her father desceudod from apopo; by her toother 
from a natural daughter of Charles Quint She wo* liau^bier 
of ft petty Duke of Parma, and of a mother, euUrrly Au»lrujj 
Bator of the DoKrager Empress and of tho Dotragtr Quven of 
Spam (whose acU bad excited such disapproval that ahe wu 
sent frw her exile at Toledo to Bsj om>o) slstvr too of ih# 
Queen of Portogal, who had induced the King, her hu*haod 
to receive the Archduke at laabon and to cany the war into 
Spain. It did not seem reasonable Ihcrofore tbal surh a 
Frinccas would bo accepted as a wiU) for the King 
Spain. 

nothing of all tbi^ however stopped the Princtas iKs Urwns 
her own Interest was the roost pressing coDud^ratjuu '*nh 
tlio will of the King of Spain was entirely sobji^t to h<r. ‘ho 
fait all the cli»0]jo towarJa her of our King »oJ “f MvUm 

iloilamtonon dio no longer hoped fw » murnuftliflrCKuiy 

•be believed that abo mmt look nniand for »upiiort •,nait • < 
vety authority which had csbiblidieJ her » (wwcrfully * 
which could de-tcoy hor . and occupied heixlf uibly la pi-* 
forward a mamage from which iho MpccicJ '"'■>''"'7^’ 
making the koiao um of the new ijuMn aj di* l>ad tna-^ ^ 
one ju.t deal The Kiog of Spda wa. d..oal, 6. aW. r 
wanted a wifo tb© Pnnex-a dc^ Umas »** of a® 
cLaiuis wen* but lUo cbsiius of art, w» a isciid. *->• 
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to work, nnd it may bo believed oho waa not ocrupulons oo to 
her moano aa no they were pemoaded at Parma that aim 
waa ^noua and not jokmg Orry, alwaya united inti, Madame 
dea ymma,and all-poiiorful by her meana, waa her aole com 
fidant m thu iiupurtiiiit atKur 

At that tuno the Mur<iui 5 do Brancaa wna French ambassador 
at Madntl He Jj.ul tlattcred himself that Aladame des Ursms 
would make hun one of tlic Grandees of Spain. Inste^ul of 
doing .0 .imply IK-Htowed upon him the order of the Golden 
Fhece, Ho liiul never p.irdone<i hor for this Entiioly devoted 
to M.ulamo de Muint.-iion, he becanio on that very account an 
object of Mispiciun to M idatne dea Ursins, who did not doubt 
that he cherisimd a grudyo againat her, on account of the favour 
he hod niK.cd. .She allowed hmi no access to her, and had her 
e>ea open upon .ill he did Brancaa in hko manner watched 
all her doingi. Tiio confiv^r, Itobinet, confided to him his. 
fears re-'.p.^cting M ulaiue dra Ur-,in3, and the chiefs of a court 
umver-all^ discontented, went and opened their heaits to him 
thinking it .va> Fnuicc alone which could set to rights the^ 
Mtuatiorj of .Sp.iin. 

Bmnew appriciu. d nil the importance of what was told 
him, bui w.uiied by the f.ito of the Abbii d’Estrdes, fearing even 
for liio courivir-., he took the precuutioii of sending word to the 
Eing that he had pri-'.mg business to acquaint him with, 
which he could not trust to paper, and that he wished to be 
allowed to come to Ver'^ulUs fora fortnight. The reply was 
tlie pennisaion a-dccd for. uccuiupiuiied, however, with an order 
^ oomiaunictite C7i route with the Due de Beiwick, who was 
^bout to ji,uk.3 to li ircelona. 

idatne dcs Hrsiiis, who always found means to be informed 
of •everything, imniediatcly knew of Brancas’s projected journey, 
determined to get the start of him. At once she had 
^tcen relays of mules provided upon the Bayonne road, and 
^denly soufc off to Fmnce, on Holy Thursday. Cardinal del 
^“dice, grand inquisitor and minister of state, who had this 
for hor. She thus struck two blows 
fibe got rid, at least for a time, > 
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■who troubled her, and autiapatfid Braacu, which in our Cburt 
was no small point. 

BrancM, who felt all the importanco of amving fint, fbl* 
lowed the CSerdinal on Good Friday and moved bo well that ha 
overtook him at Bayonne^^ at night while ha w« asleep, 
Bnmcaa p assed straight on, charging the Commandant to nouia 
and to delay the Cardinal aa u poasible on the morrow 
gained gronnd, and arrived at Bordeaux with twenty-eight 
postrboTBCs that he had earned with httn from vanom 
stationa, to keep them from the Cardinal. Ha arrived at Pam 
m this manner two days before the other, and wont stnught to 
Marly where the Kmg was to explain the busu)C:is that had 
led him there. He had a long andience with the King, and 
received a lodging for the rest of the vult. 

The Chrdmal del Giudice rekted four or five days at Pam, 
and then came to Mariy where be was introduced to the King. 
The OLTdinal was somewhat embormased, he wu charged 
with no buaincsa , all his miaaion was to pnuse Madame dea 
Hndna, and complain of the Marquis de Braocaa Thou 
praises of Madame des Uruna were but vague, she hod not 
luffiMent in the Cardinal to admit to him her real 

poadtion in oarOoart,and to give him mktructlona accordingly 
BO that what be hod to say was soon all said, against tba 
Marquis de Bnuicas he bad really no fact to allege his ads 
enmo was that be was too sharp-lighted and not BU^cxcatly 
devoted to the Fnneoss. 

The Cardinal woe a courtier, a man of talent, of btuwca*, of 
intngue, who felt, with annoyance, that for a pern* of hia 
condition and weight, such a commls*ioa sa he boro was ^eiy 
empty He appeared exoeodiogly agn.-«abls in conv<r>ati^ 
of pleaiant monoent ^Jid was much liked in good sucwty M* 
was aj>*iJuous in his aUentions to tha hing, witlwat 
porlumng him for audienca that were mm«t»ary , and 

conduct, ha gave reason tor Lelievmg that bo *oi| 
dca Ur^ma dccaJeoco in our Court, and *jOihl W 
«DUem contlJcnco, so aa Co bccon ia by tha 
King, prime in S jialn , but as wa sLaU •••» 
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ultramontane hobbies hindered the accomplishment of his 
measures All the success of his journey consisted in hindering 
Brancas from returning to Spain. This was no great pumsh- 
ment, for Brancas had nothing more to hope for from Madame 
des TJrsms, and was not a man to lose his time for nothing. 

Up to this period not a word had been said to the Eling 
(Louis XrV) by the King of Spain upon the subject of his 
mairiage; not a hint had been given that he meant to re- 
mairy, much less with a Parma princess. This proceedings 
grafted upon the sovereignty claimed by the Princesse des 
Ursins, and all her conduct with the King of Spam since the 
death of the Queen, resolved our King to disgrace her without 
appeal 

A leinark upon Madame des Ursins, accompanied by a smile, 
escaped fiom the Kmg, generally so complete a master of himself, 
and appeared enigmatical to such an extent, although striking, 
that Torcy, to whom it was addressed, understood nothing. In 
his surprise, he related to Castries what the King had said ; 
Castries told it to Madame la Duchesse d’Orl^ans, who reported 
it to M. d’Oiidans and to me. We racked our brains to com- 
prehend it, but in vain, nevertheless such an umntelligible 
remark upon a person like Madame des Ursins, who up to this 
time had been on such good teims with the King and Madame 
de Maintenon, did not appear to me to be favourable I was 
confirmed in this view by what had just happened with regard 
to her sovereignty ; but I was a thousand leagues from the 
thunderbolt which this hghtning announced, and which only 
declared itself to us by its fall. 

It was not until the 27th of June that the Bang was made 
acquainted by the Kang of Spain with his approaching marriage. 
Of course, through other channels, he had not failed to hear of 
it long before. He passed in the lightest and gentlest manner 
m the world over this project, and the mystery so long and so 
eomplete with which it had been kept from him, stranger, if 
possible, than the maniage itself He could not hmder it ; but 
from this moment he was sure of his vengeance against her 
who had arranged and brought it about m this manner. The 
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diBgtace of Midame du Ureixw vta in fact aeteimiMd on U- 
ivreen the King and ilndama de Afamtonoo, but la a toiuiutr 
80 aecrot bofora and smon. that I know nobody who bw found 
oat by whom or how it won carried onL It w good to •Jmit 
our Ignorance, and not to giro fioUona and inventions in place 
of what wo am nnaoqnamted with. 

I know not why bat n abort Inue after thl* the Pudccn'^ 
dot Uraina conceived «ucK atrong auipicioa of the loftj and 
eatorpnaing apint of the Princew of Parnui that she repealed 
having made thia mamage, and wished to break it oIT She 
brought forward, therefora, t know not what difficulUrs and 
daapatchod a conrrer to Boaio to Chniioai Aoquaviva, who did 
the King of Spams biuiaesa them, orderiog him to delay hu 
]oam&y to Parma, where he bad been oommanded to ask the 
katid of the Pnnccss, and to see her provnuonally ei>pooH!d. 
But ifadama de« Unani had changed her nund too late. The 
ODunar did not find Aoqoavivn at That cazduval was 

already far away on the rood to Parma, to that there ven uo 
maona of retreat. 


Acqoaviva wo* rcceirod with great honour and moth 
m^cence, he mode hit demand, but delated the opoosats «a 
long u be could, and thif caused much nmmilc The marruge 
which was to have been ceiobiatcd on the ^ih of Au^just, did 
not take place until tho 15tb of SepUroLer JuuacOule)/ 
the ceremony the new ^ueon eat out fur bjuin. 

An envoy from Parma, with new* of the marrw^ of the 
Pnnceai, arrived nt FonUunebleau on the llth OctoWr and lu*! 
an audience with tho King. Tliu was rather Uie in the d*/ 
For dowry she had one hundred Uiou-ond putoks, and Uitrw 
hundred thoukanJ hvro* worth of jewel*. ^ had etuUjynl 
for Alicante at S^ln di LavanU, A violent Umi":*! ticVtu<d 
hor of the wa. She landed Uierrfow. at Uooaco, ia ofd*r W 
traverse by Provence Languedoc, and Ouiewn* w ** to 
reach Bayonno and see there tho Qu«n 
siktof of her tnot h ir and widow 'd t^Ajlv* IL ^ 

imu*UT of tho oeremoDiCi, WM U> m«t Ur u» 
order* to fuUuw h«r end to cum piaiMl th* 
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general, and intendants to follow her ako, and serve her, though 
she travelled incognito. 

The new Queen of Spain, on arriving at Pau^ found the 
Queen Dowager, her aunt, had come expressly from Bayonne 
to meet her. As they appi cached each other, they both de- 
scended at the same time, and after saluting, mounted alone 
into a beautiful caliche that the Queen Dowager had brought 
with her, and that she presented to her niece. They supped 
together alone. The Queen Dowager conducted her to Saint 
Jean Pied-de-Port (for in that country, as in Spam, the enhances 
to mountain passes are called 'port^. They separated there, 
the Queen Dowagei making the Queen mauy presents, among 
others a garniture of diamonds. The Due de St Aagnan joined 
the Queen of Spain at Pau, and accompamed her by command 
of the King to Madiid. She sent GiiUo, a Genoese noble, whom 
she has since made grandee of Spam, to thank the Bang for 
sending her the Due de St. Adgnan, and lor the present he 
brought with him. The officers of her household had been 
named by Madame des TJisins. 

The Queen of Spain advanced towards Madrid with the at- 
tendants sent to accompany her. She was to be met by the 
Bang of Spam at Guudalaxara, which is about the same distance 
from Madrid as Paris is from Fontamebleau. He arrived theie, 
accompamed by the attendants that the Prmcesse des Ursms 
had placed near him, to keep him company, and to allow no 
one eke to approach him. She followed m her coach, so as to 
ariive at the same time, and immediately afteiwaids he shut 
himself up alone with her, and saw nobody imtil he went to 
bed This was on the 22nd of December. The next day the 
Prmcesse des Ursins set out with a small suite for a httle place, 
seven leagues further, called Quadraqu^, where the Queen was 
to sleep that night. Madame des Ursms counted upon enjoying 
all the gratitude that the Queen would feel for the unhoped-for 
grandeur she had obtamed by her means , counted upon passmg 
the evening with her, and upon accompanymg her next day to 
Guadalaxara. She found, upon arriving at Quadraqu^, that 
the Queen had already reached there. She at once entered mto 
VOL n. T 
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ft lodging that had been prepared for her oppoeito that of the 
Queen. She -vrea m a full Court dresa. After a4}iuUiig it ma 
humod manner, aho -vrent to the Queen. The coldncto* and 
stitflieaa of her reception auipnsed her cxlrcmolj She attri 
bated it in the fiiat place to ^e embfirruisment of the Qucvd 
and tried to melt tldj ice. Kverybodj ■vnthdrow, in order to^ 
leave the i\ro alone. 

Then the conversation commenced. The Queen would not 
long allow iladamo dea Urcina to continue it but bur-^ uut 
mto reproaches ngainat her for her manner*, und for ij>pc4nog 
there m a dresa that thowod want of re*pcH for tho couij^5 
she was in. Madame de* Ifraiiu, whoie ifrcM ft'u proper aihl 
who on account of her rcapccUhl manners and hir diacour^ 
calculated to wiu the Qucoo believed herself to be far from 
meriting this treatment, wa< «trTUigolj itur|'n>j'il,and wuhed to 
excuse heracif, but tho Queen imxoctlutel} w utter 
ofibnsive wonU to cr 3 r out» to odJ aloud, to ileound tho tt&euft 
of the guard, and shjirplv to command Mtulamo d« Uimm to 
leave her prcauico. llio latter wuhc<l to '•ikaIc and defend 
herself against tho reproacboa she heard , but the Qu vs, m 
creasing her fhry and her mcnocca, cried out to her to 

dn\o this mad woman from her prescoro and from the hnu^e 
and absolutely hail her turned out bj tho boulhrx Inwai^ 
dwtely aflcrwards, <ho colled Imeorago. lieutenant of th’" bd^ 
guard, and at tho aamo time tho iJcuyor who lia*i tho rootr I 
her Ci^mpagea. fahe onlcreJ the hrst to arri'4 'fadiaw 
Uramiv and not quit her until be lia*l pla*xd her ma ivaffj 
with two sura offictmof the guard and bfloiO »ii3be»* 

Dels over her Uio M.'cund the commanded to pro'ido in*Undy 
a coach and six with two or threo fo^^tmen, and I ‘tf is «* 

iho Pnnc»>*ode« 0rsiuslowanit llurgi »anJ lUyL-oni’ wid 

lUieo stopping on tho road. Atnenxa^ UicJ lo tt 

Queen that the King of sjwUtt aloM liaJ tho j j*cr t** * 
cottuuAmlt , but tho hau^huly a hed him if he Ktl n < o ri»f 
an order from the Kin^ of ''|»uh loiWy her m *'*'? '”1' *j 
without rxyerte and witliout cowiuroL U tn * •*' 
rvcmvcd auch an order, ih< o^b coUdy s'* lU * ^ -tt »■«, 
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Madame des TJrsins was then immediately arrested, and put 
into a coach with one of her waiting-women, without having 
had time to change her costume or her head-dress, to take any 
precaution against the cold, to piovide heiself with any money 
or other thmgs, and without any kmd of refreshment in the 
coach, or a chemise , nothing, m fact, to change or to sleep in < 
She was shipped ofi thus (with two officers of the guard, who 
were ready as soon as the coach), in full Court dress, just as 
she left the Queen. In the very short and tumultuous interval 
which elapsed, she sent a message to the Queen, who flew mto 
a fresh passion upon not being obeyed, and made her set out 
immediately. 

It was then nearly seven o’clock in the evemng, two days 
before Christmas, the ground all coveied with snow and ice, 
and the cold extreme and very sharp and bitter, as it always is 
in Spain As soon as the Queen learned that the Princesse des 
Ursins was out of Quadiaqud, she wrote to the King of Spam, 
by an officer of the guards whom she despatched to Guada- 
laxara The mght was so dark that it was only by means of 
the snow that anything could be seen 

It is not easy to represent the state of Madame des Ursins 
m the coach An excess of astonishment and bewddeiment 
prevailed at first, and suspended all other sentiment , but grief, 
vexation, rage, and despaii, soon followed In then turn suc- 
ceeded sad and profound reflections upon a step so violent, so 
unheard-of, and so unjustifiable as she thought Then she 
hoped eveiy thing from the friendship of the King of Spain and 
his confidence in her, pictured his anger and smpiise, and 
those of the gioup of attached servitois, by whom she had 
sui rounded him, and who would be so mterested m excitmg the 
Kang in her favour. The long winter’s night passed thus , the 
cold was terrible, there was notlung to ward it ofi^, the coach- 
man actually lost the use of one hand The morning advanced , 
a halt was necessary m order to bait the horses , as for the 
travelleis theie is nothing for them ever in the Spanish inns 
You are simply told wheie each thmg you want is sold The 
meat is oidinarily alive, the wine, tbiek flat, and stn lo- 
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brcAd bad, the ^ter u often wortbleo, u to bcdi, there are 
Bomo but only for tbe muleninTen, ao tbf\t you ypo it cuiy 
everything \nUi j ou, and neither Madame dee Urmu nor tbiBo 
with her bad anything whatever Eggs, where they could find 
any, were theix eole resouxce, and tboeo/ &cih or not, aunplj 
boded, supported them during all the journey 
Until this halt for the hora^ eiknoo had been profound and 
uninterrupted , now it was broUn. Buting all thu long ni^ht 
the Pnn ce eeo dca Ununs had had leuuro to thinlc upon the 
course sho ahuuld adopt, and to compose her face. She kpohe 
of her extreme surprua, and of the httle that had pused be* 
tween her and the Queetk In Uke manner the two oScen of 
the guard accustomed, aa was all Spam, to ftar and respect her 
more than their Kjng replied to her from the bottom of that 
aby»s of aatonlshroent from which they had not yet anM.a. 
The hones being put to, tho coach soon started again. 2^a, 
too, the Pnneesse des XJnms found that the she ex 

pected irom the King did not amve Ho reet, no prevreons 
nothing to put on, unUl St Joan de Los was reached. U *hi 
went further on, as time pa«:,cd and no nevnt camr aho felt 
had nothing more to hope for H may bo imagiaod what rage 
succeeded in a woman »o axnbiUoos, so accajttomed to pabhcl/ 
reign, ao ropidlj and ahamefuUy precipitated from the suninul 
of power by the band that sho honiclf had choeea as th« ti>*d 
solid support of her grandeur The Queen bad not rriliid u» 
tho la»t two letters Modamo dcs Urmns had wnllco lo 
Thu btudicd neghgenoo was of bad augury but wbo wuoli 
have iQiagined treatment so strange and so unheard-of I 
Her nephevr*, Lanti and Chalais, who had pirnuuwi.U) 
her completed her dcjc<.tion. Vctihowai Cuthful U> 

Ivtithcr tears nor regn-ts, neither reproaches, nor ths*h.h.-*t 
wvAucns vafc-Apwd her nut a comp hunt even of 
cold, tvf tho dtpnvaUon of all thinga. or of the exUrto* 

of kuch a journey Tho iw^ioiScers whu guarded Ur *vwl wi 
CO ti tarn their adnuraticm. . 

At Sami Jean do Lus, wbero sho amred on t-o lUh 
Jmuao 1715, sho found at U*i h<r cort^resl d j si « 
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She obtained a bed, change of dress, food, and her liberty. The 
guards, their ofi&cers, and the coach which had brought her, re- 
turned; she remained with her waiting-maid and her nephews. 
She had leisure to think what she might expect from Ver- 
sailles In spite of her mad sovereignty scheme so long main- 
tained, and her hardihood in arranging the King of Spain’s 
marriage without consulting our King, she flattered herself 
she should find resources in a Court she had so long governed. 
It was from St Jean de Luz that she despatched a courier 
charged with letters for the King, for Madame de Maintenon, 
and for her friends. She briefly gave us an account in those 
letteis of the thunderbolt which had fallen on her, and asked 
permission to come to the Court to explain herself more in 
detail She waited for the return of her courier in this her 
fii-st place of hberty and repose, which of itself is very agree- 
able But this first courier despatched, she sent off Lanti with 
letters written less hastily, and with instructions Lanti saw 
the King m his cabmet on the last of January, and remamed 
there some moments From him it was known that as soon 
as Madame des Ursms despatched her first courier, she had 
sent her compliments to the Queen Dowager of Spam at 
Bayonne, who would not receive them. What cruel morti- 
fications attend a fall from a throne ! Let us now return to 
Guadalaxara, 
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CHAPTFR XXm 

The Kinq of Sprilo ncquince* m iho dl«’*Tace i4 dei Unla*— It* 

cmgiu — ctruck the IWow — Her J jornej to Ver*aiTl,t— "^AUMal 
therf"— My InUmiw wiUi her— She retire* to Qeiua — ^Tlwu to Bom*— 
Die*. 

The nfficQr of tlie gtwnU, whom th(‘ Qticerr dwpAtchod with a 
letter for tho King of Sp<vm as »oon aa MRilamo Jm Urnmi 
wua out of QuadraqaJ founti the King ujoa tbo ^Kilot of going 
to beii Ho a]»pcftrod moTod acot a •^Ijort rwply to tbo Quccd 
and gave no orUcra. Tbo otilcor rclumeil mtmodiatfly \\ bat 
IS singular u tUnt tbo secret woe >o vroll lopt tlmt it <!i I not 
transpiro until tlie next ruoroio^ at Un oclticic It bo 
unngincd what umoDon scuumI the whnlo Court, ‘tml what 
divers movemenU there were amonj, all nt Gusilulaxaro. Ilo«’ 
ever nobody claretl to ijxMk to tin Km^ and luucli cii«.cU 
tiOD woa built uptiu tho loply bo Iiad iM.nt to tho Quevn. Tin 
mormnj, jiasseJ ninl noUuiig was said Uio fiU of Mulojaa ih* 
IJrHlna thui bccaruo pretty evnlcuL 

Choloii nml LouU mado bold to a>k tho Kin_^ for jKrrru t o 
to go aud join the Friutwrf m htr i-.obtiou iNot ooly I -d 
lowed tlitm to do &0 but cbnijji.J ih m with a Ittl r 'J* *u-l 
cimHIj m which ho told her ho wa.» very fwrrv for whit 
luipji.ni.-d, that ho luul not U^-ii ah c to oj , w Uio Qj' •* 
wiU, that be should conlinuo to Lir her j<uo nvAu I i -*1 
thtj wt-ru puui-luallj paid. Hu a* ^ j-l ai hi* i* fd *» 
lung A» fchu lived aho rc^oUrlj rn- I't I tl ciu. 

Tho QutT.u arn>vd at UiuddaiHira on U afU cf > f 

daj bcfyrv ChniUua* dij at Uio huur Uit I ** I *• t— 
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nothing had occurred. The King received her in the same 
manner on the staircase, gave her his hand, and immediately 
led her to the chapel, wheie the marriage was at once cele- 
brated, for in Spain the custom is to marry after dinner. 
After that he led her to her chamber, and straightway went 
to bed , it was before six o’clock in the evening, and both got 
up agam for the midnight mass What passed between them 
upon the event of the previous evening was entirely unknown, 
and has always remamed so The day after Chi istmas-day the 
King and Queen alone together in a coach and followed by all 
the Court, took the road for Madrid, where there was no ru >re 
talk of Madame des Ursins than if the Eang had nevei known 
hei Our King showed not the least suipnse at the news 
brought to him by a courier despatched from Guadalaxara by 
the Due de Saint Aignan, though all the Court was filled with 
emotion and affiight after having seen Madame des Ursins so 
triumphant 

Let us now look about for some explanations that will 
enable us to pieice this mystery — that remaik to Toicy which 
escaped the King, which Torcy could not comprehend, and 
which he related to Castries, who told it to Madame la 
Duchesse d’ Orleans, from whom I learned iti Can we imagme 
that a Pairaa princess bi ought up m a garret by an imperious 
mother, would have dared to take upon herself, while six 
leagues from the King of Spam whom she had never seen, a 
step so bold and unheard-of, when we considei agamst whom 
directed, a person possessmg the entire confidence or that King 
and reigmng opeidy ^ The thing is explained by the order, so 
unusual and so secret, that Amenzago had from the King of 
Spain to obey the Queen in everythmg, without reserve and 
Without comment, an older that became known only at the 
moment when she gave orders to aiiest Madame des Uisius 
and take her away 

Let us remaik, too, the tranquillity with which oui King 
and the King of Spam received the first inteUigence of this 
event , the mactivity of the latter, the coldness of his letter 
to Madame des Ursins, and his perfect indifieience what be- 
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came of a penon who \ra« ao cheruhod the dav l»fore» aoJ 
who yefc was forced to travel, deprived of OTerytlna^ b/ toids 
full of ICO and snow Wo mcul recollect that when the Kong 
baruahed itadsiuo dot Ursint before, for opening the loiter of 
tho Abbd d KstxiSei, and for tho noto she sent upon it, ho did 
not daro to hare hu otdorx executed m tho presence of the 
King of SpauL It was on tho frontier of Portugal wh«iro our 
King wished him to go for tho express purpose that the KiOg 
of Spain signed tho order by which tho Pnnccsso des limns 
was forced to withdraw from the coonliy Now we bad a 
second edition of tbo same volumo. XjOt mo add what I Uarnt 
from tho Marfchal do Brancas, to whom Albeionl related, a 
long while after thu disgrace, that ono evening as tho QucvD 
was travclhng from Panna to Spam, bo found her pacin^ htr 
chamber, with rapid step and m agitation muttamg to htryclf 
letting eacape tho namo of tho Pnnccsso dea Urains, and Ibcn 
aaymg with heat, will dnvo her awa^, tbo lint thb^” Ho 
cned out to tho Queen and sought to represent to her the 
danger tho madneas, tho Inutility of tho cnterptvc which 
overwhelmyl him. *" Keep all this ijuict,^ *aid the Qacea, 

“ and nover let what you hai o bt.ard OM.spo y ou. N y t a 'a old 1 
I know what I am o^ut* j 

AU theso lUingi together throw much light upJa a caUs- 
tiupho equally osiotusbing m itself and in its exenUM. and 
clearly show our King to have bcva tho author of m the Kieg 
of Spurn a coriiicnting partj and ar^u-sUn^ by tbo <x!tr*udu.axy 
order given to Vmctimgo, and tho Queen the actn^pi^chui^ 
in somo manner by the two Kings to VnCp it a^KniitU 
ftcquid in France confirmed this opudon, 

Tho cm of tho Prnicca.M? d« Ursini caaacd great ebaagt* la 
Sixain. The CowtcMio dAlianiiro was named Cams fcmcaj*^* 
in her place. She was one of tho groatn*l ladica i »11 
and WTU hccvdiLaty Duchc»» of Cu\h.aae. C<ll*in-i 
of Cardinal da Giuxh'v w*a namtd Ur grand w-niyl , , s-i 
Cardinal himaelf soon rvionuxl U) llaJnJ a»J cuuJ^** 
tioo. As a natural consequence, Uacanaa was 
*Mi! Orry 1 crvlars to laave S|^ i*^ tha latl*r wil 
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the King. He earned with him the malcdiction/i of the piihlie, 
Pompadour, who had been named Amba.ss.idor in fSpain only f/O 
amubc Madame des Uisins, wa.s dlsmii-aed, and the Hue do 
Saint- Aignan ia\ested with that character, just .u he v/ai 
about to return after li.aving conducted the Qnu ji Uj Mad/ id. 
In due time the Pnucesce de-j Ursula arrived in Kui , )n<l 
took up lier quart<.n> in the hoa^e of the Due de Mo/////ou>/( /a, 
licr brotlier, in the Rue St Dominique, ^ lo^e t/j itnii<i, 'i'iihi 
journey mu-^t have ap[s;ared to her very djher‘'nt i'fjtn tl/e UA 
bhe had made in France, v/hen she v/,ej Oueen of the <'>/e/t 
Few p..jp]e, evc.pt iitr fonacr friemdi and tho/^ of h‘'r f'jithKf 
calal, c-inie to e lier, 3'et, ne\erthe’e.-, />me eu/ioe, f'jV/.i 
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friend of Madame dee TJrsiiiB, pnttiDg aside her condoct to- 
wards him and making no comparison between my attachment 
for him and my friendship for her I oonld not forget the marks 
of consideration she had always given me, particolady in her 
last tnnmphant jouniay (as I have already explained) and that 
it woold be hard if I conld not see her We capitulated 
then and M. le Ihxo and Madame la Daoheese d'’Ori6uu 
permitted me to see her twicd~— once immediately , once when 
she left — giving my word that I would not see her three times, 
and that Madame de Samt-Simon shonld not gee her at ah, 
which latter clanae we agreed to very unwillingly, hut there 
was no remedy Aa I wished at least to profit by my chance, 

I eent word to itadame dee Urains explaining the fetters that 
bound me, and saying that as I wished to see her at all events 
at my ease ainoe 1 should sea her ao little, I would let pass the 
first few days and her first journey to Courts before nslnng her 
for on, audience. My message was very well received , she had 
known for many years the terms on which I was with M. 
d Orleans, she was not surprised with these fetters, and was 
grateful to me for what I hod obtained. Some days alter ohs 
had been to TeraaiUee, I wont to her at two o dock in the day 
She at once oloeed the door to all comers, and I was 


with her until ten o clock at night. 

It may be imagined what a number of things were passed in 
review dnnng this long dlscouise. Our eight hours of confer 
sation appeared to nm like eight momenta. She related to nw 
her catastrophe, without mixing up the King or the King 
Spam, of whom she spoke well , but, without violently attack 

mg the Queen she jJT^lcted what Hinco ha* occurred. 
rated at supper time, with a thousand reaproetd protesUticao* 
and regret that Madame de Saint Simon could not see her 
promised to inform mo of her departure early enough to allow 


us to pass another day togoUier 

Her jonmay to Terenille* did not |»aa* olT very pIca»auUy 
She dined with the Hochcbsa do Ludora, and then visi 
Madame de MtdnUoon, waited with her for the Km* 
when he came did not stop loti^, withihawiug to 
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Adam’s, where she passed the uight The pext day she dined 
with the Duchesse de Ventadour, and letuined to Pans She 
was allowed to give up the pension she leceived fiom the King, 
and in exchange to have her Hotel de ViUe stock inci eased, so 
that it 3 aeldcd foity thousand livres a-yeai. Her income, 
besides being doubled, was thus much more suie than would 
have been a pension fiom the King which she doubted not M. 
d'Oildans, as soon as he became mastei, would bike fiom her 
She thought of retiiing into Holland, but the States-Gcneral 
would have nothiug to do with hei, either at the Hague, oi at 
Amsteidam She liad reckoned upon the Hague She next 
thought of TJtiecht, but was soon out of conceit with it, and 
turned her legards towards Italy. 

The health of the King, meanwhile, visibly declining, 
Madame des Uiains leaned lest she should entirely fall into the 
clutches of M d’Oi leans She full}' i esolved, thei efoi e, to make 
oS', without knowing, however, whereto fix lierself , and asked 
permission of the King to come and take leave of him at 
Alarly Slie came theie fiom Pans on Tuesday, the 6th of 
August, so as to aiiive .is he left dinnei, that, is, about ten 
o’clock She rvas immediately admitted into the cabinet of the 
King, with whom she remained iete-d-iHe tuU h.ilf an hour 
She passed immediately to the apaitments of Madame de- 
Maintenon, with whom she lemamed an hour , and then got 
into her coach and letuined to Pans I only knew of this 
leave-taking by hei aiiival at Maily, where I had some trouble 
m meeting her As chance would have it, 1 went in seaich of 
her coach to ask hei people what had become of hei, and was 
speaking to them when, lo and behold ' she hei sell arrived 
She seemed very glad to see me, and made me mount with her 
into her coach, where for little less than an horn we discouised 
very fieely. She did not dissimulate fiom me her fears , the 
coldness the King and Madame de Maintenon had testified for 
her through all their pohteness , the isolation she found herself 
in at the Couit, even m Pairs, and the uncertainty in which 
she was as to the choice of a letieat , aU this in detail, and 
nevertheless without complaint, without legiet, without weak- 
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neiB , always reaasared and superior to events, u thoagb some 
<mo else were £n queatioiL She touched hghtJy upon Spain, 
upon the aaceudency Queen -wsa acquiring olieady over the 
King, giving me to undoratand that it could not be othennse , 
running lightly and modeatly over the Queen, and always 
pmiaang th© goodnoaa of the K-ing of Spnio Seax, on account 
of the paasers-by, put an end to our conversation. She wa» 
very gracious to me , eipreesod regret that we mart part , prCK 
•coeded to tell m© whein the should stmi m tune for ue to hava 
another day together, sent many compliments to ile 

SaontrSimon, and daolared herself sensible of the mark of 
fneudship I had given her m apito of my engagement with U. 
d'Orl^ana. As soon as I had Been her o^ I went to ML d Orleans, 
to whom I related what I had just done , said I had not paid a 
Tiait, but had had simply a mootiug , that it was true I could 
not hinder myaelf from soefcing it, without prejudico to tie 
final visit he bad allowed me. Kaither ha nor Madame la 
Ducheaa© d’Orl^ens complained. They had fully inumphed 
over their enemy, and were on the point of seeing her leave 
France for ever without hope in Spam. 

TTnUl now, Madame des TTrauis amu8<^ ty a roudue of 
friends, increoBod by those of M. de NoumoutieTa with whom 
she lodged and who had mon^ bad gently occupied herself 
with the anungement of her nflhlra, changed aa they were, and 
in withdrawing her offects from Spain. The fear lest she 
ahonld find hereelf in the powar of a Prince whom she bad so 
■cmefly oflendod, and who showed, wnco hor amval fa 
that ho felt it, burned all her nieaaurea. Her terror augmented 
by the change in tho Sang that aho found at this last sudicnca 
had place since her flnit. She no longer doubted thathH 
■end waa very near, and oU bor attention was directed to 
means by which she might antioipaVo it, and ho well Informi. 
of hia health , this sho hoHevcd her aola eocunty m 
Terrified anew by the accounts tho received of it, she no lon^^ 
gave herself time for anything, but procipltetely wt out tm the 
14th August, accompanied os for as Bwomio by her two nrpMtf** 
Sho had not time to inform me, io that I have neicr »e«a b« 
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sinco the day of our conversation at Jdarly lu her coach. /She 
did nob bieatlie until sho arrived at Lyons 

She had abandoned the project of lotiring into Holland^ 
where the Sbites-Genoral would not have her. Sho lierself, too, 
was disgusted with the equality of a republic, which counter- 
balanced in her mind the plCiisuio of the liberty enjoyed there. 
But she could not resolve to return to Borne, the theatio of her 
foimer reign, and appear there proscribed and old, as in an 
asylum. She feaied, too, a bad reception, remembering the 
quarrels that had taken place between the Courts of Borne and 
Spain. She had lost many fi lends and acquaintances ; in fifteen 
years of absence all had passed away, and she felt the trouble 
she might be subjected to by the mmisters of the Emperor, 
and by those of the two Cro^vna, with their partisans Turin 
was not a Court worthy of her ; the King of Sardima had 
not always been pleased with her, and they knew too much for 
each other At Venice she would have been out of her ele- 
ment 

Whilst agitated in this manner, without being able to make 
up hei mind, she learned that the King was in extreme danger, 
a danger exaggerated by rumour. Fear seized her lest he 
should die whilst she was m his realm She set off immediately, 
therefore, without knowing where to go ; and solely to leave 
France went to Ghamb6ry, as the nearest place of safety, 
amvmg there out of breath, so to say 

Every place being well examined, she preferred Genoa , its 
hberty pleased her j there was intercourse there with a rich 
and numerous nobility ; the climate and the city were beauti- 
ful , the place was in some sort a centre and halting-point be- 
tween Madrid, Pans, and Borne, with which places she was 
alwa;^ in communication, and always hungered after all that 
passea there Genoa deternuned on, she went there She was 
well received, hoped to fix her tabernacle there, and mdeed 
stayed some years. But at last &rmvA seized herj perhaps 
vexation at not being made enough of She could not exist 
without meddlmg, and what is there for a superannuated 
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nesB , al-wayB rcaaBored and aapenor to events, aa thoagb lome 
one else were in question. She touched lightly upon Spain* 
upon the ascendency the Queen was acquiring already over the 
King giving me to underetand that it could not be otherwi«, 
running lightly and modeetly over the Qneen, and tlw»y» 
praifling the goodneaa of the King of Spam. Fear, on account 
of the paasers-by, put an end to our oonvereataon. She vrua 
very gracioua to me , expressed regret that we must part , pro* 
-ceeded to tell me when ahe should start in famR for us to have 
another day together * sent many compliments to de 

Saint-Simon , and declared herself sensible of the mark of 
ftiendfilup I had given her m spite of my engagement with il 
d Orldona. As soon as I had seen her off> I went to JL d Orleans, 
to whom I related what I had jnst done , said I had not paid a 
rmt, but had had simply a meeting , that it was true I could 
not hinder myself from seeking it, without pr^udka to the 
final visit he had allowed me. Neither he nor Madame la 
Ducbeese dOridons oomphuned. They bad fuBy triumphed 
over their enemy, and were on the point of seeing her leave 
France for ever without hope m Spain. 

Untal now, Madame des TTrsins amused by a residoe of 
friends, mcretsed by those of M. de Noinnoutiere with whom 
ahe lodged and who had money had gently occupied herself 
with the arrangement of her adoira, changed u they werci and 
in withdrawing her eSecta from Spam. The fear lest she 
should tind herself m the power of a Prince whom she had so 
oruelly offended, and who showed sinco her arriNul In France, 
fJiftf. he felt it, humed oU her measures. Her terror aagmcfltoJ 
by the change m the King that eho found at this last aadlenco 
had tekan place idnce her first 8ho no longer doubted that 
■end waa very ueax , and all her att e ntion was directed to 
means by which she might antiapato it, and bo well loformcd 
of hifl health, this she beUeved her sole socnnly m 
Terrified anew by the accounts she reemvod of it eh* no 
gave herself time for anything, but prccipIUtely wt out m ® 
14th August nccoinpaniod as far an Lssonno by her two nc j b 
S he bad not time to inform me, ao that I have never Kxa 
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Since the day of our coiivorsation at Marly m her coach. ^She 
did uot breathe until she arrived at Lyons 

She had abandoned the project of retiring into Holland, 
where the States-General would not have her She herself, too, 
was disgusted with the equality of a republic, which counter- 
balanced in her mind the pleasure of the liberty enjoyed there. 
But she could not resolve to return to Rome, the theatre of her 
former reign, and appear there proscribed and old, as in an 
asylum She feared, too, a bad reception, rememboiing the 
quarrels that had taken place between the Courts of Rome and 
Spam She had lost many friends and acquaintances ; in fifteen 
years of absence all had passed away, and she felt the trouble 
she might be subjected to by the ministers of the Emperor, 
and by those of the two Crowns, with their partisans. Tuim 
was not a Court worthy of her ; the King of Sardinia bad 
not always been pleased with her, and they knew too much for 
each other. At Vemce she would have been out of her ele- 
ment 

Whilst agitated m this manner, without being able to make 
up her mind, she learned that the King was in extreme danger, 
a danger exaggerated by rumour Fear seized hei lest he 
should die whilst she was m his realm. She set off immediately, 
therefore, without knowing where to go , and solely to leave 
France went to Chamb6iy, as the nearest place of safety, 
arriving there out of bieath, so to say 

Every place being well examined, she preferred Genoa ; its 
hberty pleased her , there was intercourse there with a iich 
and numerous nobility , the climate and the city were beauti- 
ful , the place was in some sort a centre and halting-point be- 
tween Madrid, Pans, and Rome, with which places she was 
alwa^ m communication, and always hungered after all that 
passed there Genoa determined on, she went there. She was 
well received, hoped to fix her tabernacle there, and indeed 
stayed some years. But at last &n/rmi seized herj perhaps 
vexation at not being made enough of She could not exist 
without meddhng, and what is there for a superannuated 
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woman to meddle with at Genoa t She turned her thought^ 
therefore, towards Rome. Then, on sounding, found hat oounw 
clear, quitted Genoa and. returned to her nest 

She was not long there before she attached henolf to tbo 
King and Queen of England (the Pretender and his wifeX and 
eoQu governed them openly What a poor resource \ But it 
was courtly and had a flavour of occupation for a woman who 
could not exist wiUiout movement She finished her life there 
remarkably healthy m mind and body and in a prodigiooa opu 
lenoe, which was not without its use in that deplorable Court 
For the rest, Uadame dea Uebihs was id mediocre eatimation at 
Borne was deeerted by the Spanish, little visited by the Freorb 
but always faithfully paid by France and Spain and unmolftstod 
by the B^ent She was always ocuupied with the world, and 
with what she hod been, but was no longer, yet without 
meanness, nay with conrage and dignity 

The lews she expeneaoed m January 1720 of the Cardiosl 
de la Tr^moiUe, although there was no reel friendship between 
them did not fail to creato a void in her She survuved him 
three years, preserved nil her health, hot strength, her mind 
until death, and was earned off more than eighty years of age, 
at Rome, on the Cth of December 1722, after a very short 
illness. 

She had the pleasure of seeing iladame de ilsmtcnon for 
gotten and annihilated m Smnt Oyr of surviving her, of seeing 
at Rome her two enemies. Qiudice and Alberoni, a* profoundly 
diagraced as she,— one falling from the same height,— and of 
relishing the forgetfulnefift not to say oontempt, into which they 
both papk. Her death which, a few years before would h»'’0 
resounded tbrou^out all Europe, made not the least 
Tbo little English Court regretted ber,andsome pnvate friends 
also, of whom I was one. I did not Idde this, although, oo 
account of M lo Duo d Orl&ni, I had kept up no mterco^ 
with hor, for the rest* nobody seemed to percei%e she IhuI dis- 
appeared. 6[ho was, nevertheless, so extraordinary a 
during ell the course of her long We everywhere and bsd 
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grandly figured, although in various ways , had such rare in- 
tellect, courage, industry, and lesources, reigned so publicly 
and so absolutely m Spam , and had a character so sustained 
and so unique, that her life deserves to bo witten, and would 
take a place among the most curious fuigments of the history 
of the uuiea in which she lived. 
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OHAPTER XWML 

SmJiicib mueM of tti* Doo dd Bdrrr— 43ui^ilaIona SjiQptocii~^^K DqcIum 
UdVcntdcl frOd t-f rm — Mi« TVrttVl nhu r^fT^T ^— - ^^*"'''*** c£ Um 

DticfadaM dfi Bert7 

Bxjt I must nfcom somewhat aow» in order to make way for a 
crowd of events wbiob. have been pressing ibrward aUthis time 
bat whioh I have paasod \jj, in going straightforward at once 
to the end of Afadame des UcaEiii^ history 
On Monday the SOth Apcfl* 1714 the King took medicine, 
and worked ailer dmner with Fontobartram. Thb was at 
Marly About six oolock, be went to M. le Poo de Berry, 
who had had fever all mght M. le Doo de Berry bod ruen 
withoat aaying anything, had been with the Emg at the 
medicine-hoar and intended to go stag bunting , but on leanag 
the King ■ ohember shiveiing eeued hfan, and forced him to go 
back again. He was bled while the King was in his ohambcr 
and the blood was found very bad, when tho King went to bed 
the doctoxB told him the Hlnwa ifai of a nature to make them 
hope that it might be a case of contagion. hL le Pno de Beny 
bed vomited a good deal— a block vomit. Fagon said, con- 
fidently it was &om the blood, the other doctors fastened 
upon some <»h^w>TwfA he bad on the Sunday from thl 
day forward I knew what was the matUr Bouldoe, apothecarj 
of ^nd extremely attached to Madame do Saint-Simon 

and to r»e, whispered in my ear that M. lo Duo de Bany w«dd 
not recover, and that, with eome httla diilercDca, his maWv 
was the u that of which the Dauphin and Dauphine died. 
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He repeated this the next day, and never once varied afterwards , 
saying to me on the third day, that none of the doctors who 
attended the Prince were of a diffeient opinion, or hid from 
him what they thought 

On Tuesday, the 1st of May, the Pnnce was bled in the foot 
at seven o’clock in the morning, after a very bad nighc, took 
emetics twice, which had a good effect , then some manna , but 
still there were two accesses The King went to the sick room 
afterwards, held a finance council, would not go shootmg, as he 
had arranged, but walked in his gardens The doctors, con- 
trary to their custom, never reassured him The mght was 
cruel On Wednesday, the 2nd of May, the King went, after 
Mass, to M le Due de Berry, who had been again bled m the 
foot The Bang held the Council of State, as usual, dined m 
Madame de Maintenon’s looms, and afterwards reviewed his 
Guards. Coettenfao, chevalier d’honneur of Madame la Duchesse 
de Berry, came dunng the morning to beg the King, m her name, 
that Chirac, a famous doctor of M. d’Orleans, should be allowed 
to see M le Due de Berry The King lefused, on the ground 
that all the other doctors were in accord, and that Chuac, who 
might differ with them, would embarrass them. Alter dmner 
Mesdames de Pompadour and La Yieuville arrived, on the part 
of Madame la Duchesse de Berry, to beg the Bang that she 
might be allowed to come and see her husband, saying that she 
would come on foot rather than stay away It would have 
been better, surely, for her to come m a coach, if she so much 
wished, and, before alightmg, to send to the King for permission 
so to do But the fact is, she had no more desire to come than 
M de Berry had to see her He never once mentioned her 
name, or spoke of her, even indirectly. The King rephed to 
those ladies by saymg that he would not close the door against 
Madame la Duchesse de Berry, but, considering the state she 
was m, he thought it would be very imprudent on her part to 
come. He afterwards told M le Due and Madame la Duchesse 
d’Orl6ans to go to Veisaalles and hinder her from coming 
Upon returnmg from the review the Kmg went again to see 
M. le Due de Beny. He had been once more bled m the arm. 

VOL n u 
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had vomited all day— much Wood too— and had taken eome 
Robel ^^ater three timea, m order to atop his This 

vomiting pnt off the oommamon. Phro do la Rne had been by 
his aide ever since Tnosday morning, and found him very 
patient and recgned. 

On Thursday the 8rd, alter a night iroive thwn ever, the 
dociore said they did not doabt that a vein had been broken 
m the stomach. It was reported that this accident had 
happened by an effort M. de Berry made when out hunting on 
the previona Thnraday the day the Elector of Bavana arrived. 
His horse slipped , in drawing the animal up, his body stinok 
against the pommel of the saddle ao it was said, and eversinee 
ho had apit blood every day The vomiting ceased at nme 
o dock in the morning, bat the patient was no bettor The 
King, who was going stag hooting, pnt it off At six odook 
at ni^t hL de Berry was eo choked that he conld no longer 
remaJo in bed , about eight o clock be found himself so relieved 
that he said to Madame he hoped be should not die , but soon 
tiler the malady Increased so much that Pdre de la ^e said it 
was no longer tune to think of anything hut Ood, and oi 
receiving the Sacramaat. The poor Pnnee bimaclf seemed to 
demre it 

A Httie after ten o clock at night the King went to the 
chapel, where a oonsecrated Host had been kept prepared 
ever smee the commencement of tbo fUnesa. U. le fhio de 
Berry roceived it, with extrema unction, in presence of the 
King, with much devotion and respect Tho King remained 
nearly an hoar m the chamber sapped alone m hi* own, did 
Dot receive tho Pnncaasos afterward bat wont to bed. it i® 
Duo d Orldons, at tan o clock in tho morning, wont again to 
VorsaiUea, as Madame la Duchesse do Berry wished stfll to com® 
to Maiiy IL lo Due do Berty related to P4ro do 1* Rn<f 
at least said oo, the accident just spoken of, but, it was aduud 
■his hftad was then bogiDning to wander* After losing tb# 
power of speech, ho took tho crumtix Pbw do U Ka® 
us»d it, and pUcod it upon bU heart, lie oxpired on Frt'hy 
Jio 4th of May, 1714, at four oclock in tho mornio^ in hi* 
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twenty-eighth year, having been born at Yersailles, the last 
day of August, 1686. 

M le Due de Berry was of ordinary height, rather fat, of a 
beautiful blonde complexion, with a fresh, handsome face, mdi- 
cating excellent health He was made for society, and for 
pleasure, which he loved , the best, gentlest, most compassionate, 
and accessible of men, without pnde, and without vamty, but 
not without digmty or self-appreciation He was of medium 
intellect, without ambition or desire, but had very good sense, 
and was capable of listemng, of understanding, and of always 
taking the right side in preference to the wrong, however spe- 
eiously put He loved truth, justice, and reason , all that was 
contrary to rehgion pained him to excess, although he was not 
of marked piety He was not without firmness, and hated con- 
straint This caused it to be feared that he was not supple 
enough for a younger son, and, mdeed, in his early youth he 
could not understand tliat there was any difference between 
him and his eldest Iqrother, and his boyish quarrels often caused 
alarm. 

He was the most gay, the most frank, and consequently the 
most loved of the three brothers, in his youth nothmg was 
spoken of but his smart rephes to Madame and M de la Roche- 
foucauld He laughed at preceptors and at masters — often at 
pumshment He scarcely knew anything except how to read 
and write , and learned nothing after being freed fiom the ne- 
cessity of learning This ignorance so intimidated him, that he 
could scarcely open his mouth before strangers, or perform the 
most ordmary duties of his rank, he had persuaded himself 
that he was an ass and a fool, fit for nothmg He was so afraid 
of the King that he dared not approach him, and was so con- 
fused if the King looked hard at him, or spoke of other things 
tlian hunting, or gammg, that he scarcely understood a word, 
01 could collect bis thoughts As may be imagmed, such fear 
does not go hand in hand with deep aflfection 

He commenced life with Madame la Duchesse de Beiry as 
do almost all those who maixy very young and green. He 
became extremely amorous of her, this, joined to his gentleness 
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and natoral complaiaanc^ had the naual effect, which wu to 
thorooglily spoil her He waa not long in perceiving it, bat 
love was too strong for Mm. He found a woman proud, 
haughty passionate, incapable of forgiveneas, who despised 
him and who allowed him to see it, becanae he bad inflmtely 
leas head than she , and because moreover she was supremely 
false and strongly determinoi She piqued hereelf upon both 
these qnalitae*, and on her oontempt fi>r religion, ndiculing M. 
le Duo do Berry for being devout , and all these things became 
insupportable to him Her giUantriea were so prompt, so rapid 
BO unmeasured, that he ooold not help seeing them. Her end 
lees private intennewB with M. le Duo d Oridani^ in whieb 
everything languished if he was present, made him fhriotu. 
Violent scenoe frequently took place between them , the last, 
which occurred at EamboniUet, went so &r that M a d a me la 
Dnchease de Berry received a look * * ♦ ♦ and a menace 
that she ahooid be shat up in a oonvent for the rest of her life, 
and when K. le Dno de Berry fell ill, be was tbumblng bis hat, 
like a child, before the Sing, relating all bis grievances, and 
asking to be delivered frT>m Madame la DueboBse de Beny 
Hitherto I have only aUudod to Madame la Duohesse ds Berry 
but, as will be seen, sbe became so Brngular a person when her 
father was Begent, that I will here make her known more com 
pletely than I have yet done. 

She was tall, handsome, well made, with, however, but little 
grace, and had something in her eyes which made you fear 

what she wat. Like her father and mother she spoke well and 

with facility Timid in trifles, yet m other things terrifyingly 
— foolishly haughty sometimes^ and sometimes mean to 
the lowest degree, — it may be said that ahe was a model of all 
the vices, avarice excepted , and was all the mors dangerouj 
because she had art and talent I am not aocustomod to orer 
colour the picture I am obliged to present to render 
understood, and it will easily bo pexwived how strictly e® 
reserved upon the ladies, and upon all gallan tries, not inUmaU y 
associated with what may be called important ^ 

should be so here, more than in anj other cabO from 
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not from respect for the sex and dignity of the person. The con- 
siderable part I played in bringing about Madame la Duchesse 
de Berry’s mamage, and the place that Madame de Saint-Simon, 
in spite of herself and of me, occupied, in connection with her, 
would be for me reasons more than enough for silence, if I did 
not feel that silence would throw obscurity over all the sequel 
of this history. It is then to the truth that I sacrifice my self- 
love, and with the same truthfulness I will say that if I had 
known or merely suspected, that the Pnncesse was so bad as 
she showed herself diiectly after her mamage, and always more 
and more smce, she would never have become Duchesse de 
Berry. 

I have alieady told how she annoyed M le Due de Berry by 
ridiculing his devotion In other ways she put his patience to 
severe trials, and more than once was m danger of pubhc ex- 
posure. She paitook of few meals m piivate, at which she did 
not get so drank as to lose consciousness, and to bring up all 
she had taken on every side. The presence of M le Due de 
Berry, of M le Due and Madame la Duchesse d’Orlbans, of 
ladies with whom she was not on famihar teims, in no way 
lestramed her She complamed even of M. le Due de Berry 
for not domg as she did She often treated her father with a 
haughtiness which was temfymg on all accounts 

In her gallantries she was as unrestrained as in other thmgs 
After having had several favourites, she fixed herself upon La 
Haye, who from King’s page bad become private dcuyer of M. 
le Due de Berry The oglings in the Salon of Marly were per- 
ceived by everybody, nothing restiained them. At last, it 
must be said, for this fact encloses all the rest, she wished La 
Haye to run away with her from Versailles to the Low Coun- 
tries, whilst M. le Due de Berry and the King were both bving 
La Haye almost died with fright at this proposition, which she 
heiself made to him His refusal made her furious From 
the most pressing entreaties she came to all the invectives that 
rage could suggest, and that torrents of tears allowed her to 
pronounce La Haye had to suffer her attacks — now tender, 
now furious , he was m the most mortal embarrassment It 
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wu a loDg tune before iho oonld be cored of her ano 

in the meanwhile she sobjected the poor fellow to the mo*t 
fnghtfol pereecutioD Her paasion for La Haje wmtmTied 
until the death of M. le Dhe do Berry and some tune after 

M. le Bdo do Berry waa bnned at Saint Bents on Wednes* 
day, the 16th of May , M. to Dno d Orleans was to have headed 
the proceeaion, but the same odious reports against him that 
had circulated at the death of the Bauphm had again app^red, 
and he begged to be let M. le Bn o filled his place. 
la Buobease da Berry who was in the family way, kept her 
bed, and m order that she should not be seen there when 
people came to pay her the usual visita of coudolence, the room 
was kept quite dark. Many ndioulous scenes and much inda* 
cent laughter that could not be restrained, thus arose. Persons 
accustomed to the room oould see their way but those onao- 
customed stumbled at every ste^^ and had need of guidauce. 
For want of thta, P^re da Trevoax, and Fire Telher after him, 
both addressed their compliments to the wall, othea to the 
foot of the bed. This became a secret amusement, but happily 
did not last long. 

As may be imagined the death of M. le Buo de Berry was a 
deliverance for Madamfl la Bacbease de Berry Sbe was, as £ 
have bald in the family way , ahe hoped for a boy and counted 
upon enjoying as a widow more liberty than she had been able 
to take as a wife. She hod a miscarriage, however, on Satur 
day the 16th of June, and was delivered of a daugnter which 
lived only twelve hoara The bttlo corpse was baned at Saint 
Benia, Madame de 3aant>SiQion at the head of the proceeaion 
Madame la Buchesse do Bony, shortly before this event, re- 
ceived two hundred thousand livrea income of penaion , but the 
eetabbshment ahe would have had if the c hi l d had been a boy 
was not allowed her 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

Maisons seeks my acquaintance — His m3^nou8 manner — Increase of the 
Inttmacy^Extraordinary news — ^The Bastards declared Prmcea of the 
Blood — Bage of Maisons and Noaillea — Opimon of the Court and Country 

It is time now that I should say something about an event 
that caused an immense stir throughout the land, and was 
much talked of even in foreign parts I must first introduce, 
however, a sort of a personage whose intimacy was forced upon 
me at this period ; for the two incidents are in a certain degree 
associated together. 

M d’Orl^ns for some little time had continually represented 
to me, how desirous one of his acquaintances was to secure my 
friendship. This acquaintance was Maisons, president in the 
parhament, grandson of that supermtendent of the finances who 
built the superb chateau of Maisons, and son of the man who 
had presided so unworthily at the judgment of our trial with 
M de Luxembourg, which I have related m its place. Maisons 
was a person of much ambition, exceedingly anxious to make 
a name, gracious and flattering in manners to gam his ends, 
and amazingly fond of grand society. 

The position of Maisons, where he lived, close to Marly, af- 
forded him many opportumties of drawing there the principal 
people of the Court. It became quite the fashion to go from 
Marly to his chateau. The King grew accustomed to hear the 
place spoken of, and was in no way displeased. Maisons had 
managed to become very intimate with M le Due and M le 
Prmce de Conti. These two princes being dead, he turned 
his thoughts towards M. d^Orhans He addressed himself to 
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C anHI ao who had always been an mbmate ftiend of ILd Orlitna, 
and by lam soon gamed the intnna^ of that pnnce. Bat he 
was not yet satisflod. He wished to dircamvent il. d Origans 
more completely than ho oonld by means of nmniUf. Ho cut 
his eye, therefore, upon me, I thmk he was afraid of me on 
account of what I iiave related oonoemlng his father Ho hod 
an only son about the same age as my children. For a hyng 
time be had made all kinds of advanoei^ mid visited them often. 
The son s intsmaoy did not, however, the father, so that 
at last Maisona made M. le Doo d Orleans speak to me himself 
I was cold , tried to get oat of the matter with oomplimenU 
and excoaes. U. d Origans, who believed he had fband a trea- 
sore in hit new aoqaamtano^ retnrned to the charge, bail 
was not more domle. A few days after, I was torprised by an 
attack of the same kmd from H de BeauvUUen. ^w or 
he bad formed an mtunaoy with Mftiyin# , I have nerer been 
able to tmravel , bat farmed it, be had , and he importuned me 
■0 much nay exerted h£s authority over me, that ai lut I found 
I most give way Not to oftend M. d'Oridans by yielding to 
another after having refused to yield to him, I waited until he 
ahoald ag^ speak to me on the subject, so that be might give 
biiTuwlf the credit of vanquishing ma I did not wait long 
The Pnnce attacked me anew that nothing woald 

he more naefUl to him than an intimacy between myself and 
Maisons, who scarcely dared to see him , except in secret, and 
with whom he bad not the tame leisore or liberty for disco&dng 
many things that might present themselves. I had replied ki 
all this before , but as I had resolved to surrender to ths Pnneo 
(after the authority of tho Duo de BcauvilUfita had vanqiushod 
me), I complied with his wish 

liaisons was toon infbnned of it» and did not let my ruoln* 
tioD grow cold. M lo Duo d Orifrins urged me to go and sleep 
a night in Paris. Hpon omvicg there, I found a note from 
Maisoni, who already bcnt an ocean of oomplimenU to m® 
by tho Prince and tho Duke. Thu note, for ressons to bo 
me afterwards, appointed a meeting at eleven o clock this idfi 
in tho plain behind Iho Invalidcs, in a very my.tcrious manner 
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I went there with an old coachman of my mother’s and a lackey 
to put my people off the scent. There was a little moonlight. 
Maisons in a small carriage awaited, me. We soon met He 
mounted into my coach. I never could comprehend the mystery 
of this meeting. There was nothing on his part but advances, 
compliments, protestations, allusions to the former interview 
of our fathers ; only such things, in fact, as a man of cleverness 
and breeding says when he wishes to form a close intimacy 
with any one. Not a word that he said was of importance or 
of a private nature. 

I replied in the civillest manner possible to the abundance 
he bestowed upon me I expected aftei wards something that 
would justify the hour, the place, the mystery, in a word, of 
our interview. What was my surprise to hear no syllable upon 
these pomts The only reason Maisons gave for our secret 
interview was that from that time he should be able to come 
and see me at Versailles with less inconvenience, and gradually 
increase the number and the length of his visits until people 
grew accustomed to see him there ! He then begged me not to 
visit him in Paris, because his house was always too full of 
people This interview lasted little less than half an hour It 
was long indeed, considering what passed We separated with 
much politeness, and the first time he went to Versailles he 
called upon me towards the middle of the day. 

In a short time he visited me every Sunday. Our conver- 
sation by degrees became more serious I did not fail to he on 
my guard, but drew him out upon various subjects , he bemg 
very willing 

We were on this footing when, returning to my room at 
Marly about midday on Sunday, the 29 th of July, I found a 
lackey of Maisons with a note from him, m which he conjured 
me to qrut all busmess and come immediately to his house at 
Pans, where he would wait for me alone, and where I should 
find that something was in question, that could not suffer the 
slightest delay, that could not even be named m writing, and 
which was of the most extreme impoi’tance This lackey had 
long since arrived, and had sent my people everywhere m search 
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of mo. I was engaged that day to dine with IL and Madame 
do 1*0x011. To have broken my engagement would have been 
to set the conoeify and the malignity of M. de Lauxan at 
work, I dared not disappear, therefore I gave orders to my 
nonchmnn, and as soon as I had dined I vanished. Nobody 
saw me get into my chaise , and I quickly arrived at Pans, 
and immediately hastened to Maison • with eagerness ea^ to 
mifigme. 

I fonnd him alone with the Dno de Noaillea. At the first 
glance I saw two dismayed men, who said to me in sn ex 
hansted manner bat after a heated thoogh short preface, that 
the King had declared bis two bastards and their mjla poetenty 
to all etermty real pnncea of the blood, with full liberty to 
assume all their dignities, honours, and rank, and capacity to 
soceeed to the throne m defanlt of the others. 

At this news, which I did not expect, and the secret of which 
had hitherto been preserved, without a porliole of it tmnspinn^ 
my anna I lowered my head and ramained profoundly 
sUent, absorbed m my reflections. They were soon disturbed 
by cnes which aroused me. These two man comme-nced pacing 
the chamber stamped with their feet , poshed and struck the 
furniture raged as though each wished to be louder than the 
other and mode the house echo with their noise. I avow that 
BO much hubbub seemed suspicious to me on the part of two 
men one so sage and so measured, and to whom this rank wu 
of no consequence, the other always so tranquil, so crafty 
so master of himself I knew not why this sudden fury suc- 
ceeded to such dejected opptwaion, and I was not without 
suspicion that their passion was put on merely to excite mine. 

If ihi* was their dttign it succeeded ilL I remained m my 
chxur and coldly asked them what was the matter Mj txua 
quillity sharpened their fury Never in tuy life ha\* I 
any thing so sorpnalng. 

I asked them if they Kail gone mad, and if ins t end of thu 
tempest it would not be better to reason, and see whether some- 

thing could not bo done. They declarod it was premicly becsi^ 

nothing coold be done agauuta thing not only resolv'oJ uu. t 
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executed, declared, and sent to the Parliament, that they were 
so furious , that M le Due d'Orl^ns, on the terms he was with 
the King, would, not dare even to whisper objections ; that the 
Prmces of the blood, mere children as they were, could only 
tremble, that the Dukes had no means of opposition, and that 
the Parliament was reduced to silence and slavery There- 
upon they set to work to see who could cry the louder and 
reviled again, sparing neither things nor persons. 

I, also, was in anger, but this racket kept me cool and made 
me smile. I argued with them and said, that after all I pie- 
feued to see the bastards princes of the blood, capable of suc- 
ceeding to the thione, than to see them in the mtermediaiy 
rank they occupied. And it is true that as soon as I had cooled 
myself, I felt thus 

At lost the storm grew calm, and they told me that the Chief 
President and the Attorney-Geneial — who, I knew, had been 
at Marly very eaily in the morning at the Chancellor’s — had 
seen the ICing m his cabinet soon after he rose, and had brought 
back the declai-ation, all piepaied Maisons must, however, havo 
known this eailier , because when the lacquey he sent to me 
set out horn Paris, those gentlemen could not have returned 
there Our talk led to uothmg, and I legamed Marly in 
all haste, m ordei that my absence might not be re- 
marked, 

Neveitheless it was towards the King’s supper hour when I 
arrived, I went straight to the salon, and found it very 
dejected People looked, but scarcely dared to appioach each 
other, at the most, a sign or a whisper m the ear, as the 
courtiers brushed by one another, was ventui ed on. I saw the 
King sit down to table ; he seemed to me more haughty than 
usual, and contmually looked all aiound The news had only 
been known one houi , everybody was stdl congealed and upon 
his guaid. 

As soon as the Kmg was seated (he had looked very hard at 
me in passing) I went stiaight to M. du Maine’s Although the 
hour was unusual, the doors fell befoie me , I saw a man, who- 
received me with joyful surprise, and who, as it were, moved 
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thitragh the olr towarda me, all lame that he wai. I nni<1 that 
I came to offer hnn s smoere compliment^ that we (the Ihikee) 
claimed no precedence oror the pnncea of the blood , but what 
we cla im ed wu, that there should be nobody between the 
prmcee of the blood and oa ^ that ai th« mtermodlary rank no 
longer exiated, we had nothing more to say, but to rejoice that 
we had no longer to support what waa insupportabla. The joy 
of M. du Mame buret forth at my complimenta, and be 
startled me with a politencas inspired by the transport of 
triumph. 

But if be was delighted at the declaiabcai of the King, it 
waa far otherwise with the world. Foreign dukes and pnncea 
fumed, but useleealy The (kmrt uttered dull munnure more 
than oould have been expected. Fazif and the provinces broke 
out , the Parliament did not keep nlenh Madame de Maia> 
tenon, delighted with her work, received the adoration of her 
famlhanL 

As for me, I will content myself with but few reflections upon 
this most monstrous, astounding, and fiightfol detennination of 
the King I win simply say, that it is impossible not to see 
m it an attack upon the Crown, contempt for the entire 
nation whose rights are trodden under foot by it, insult to all 
the princes of the blood , in fact the orune of high treason in its 
most raab apd most criminal extent. Yes I howev er venorablo 
God may have rendered in the eyes of men the mi^esty of King* 
and tbeir sacred persona, which are his anointed, however 
execrable may be the crime known as bigb treawn, of attempt' 
mg their kves, however terrible and aingulnr may bo the 
punishments justly mventod to prevent that enmo and to re- 
tnovo by their horror the most infamous from the Jafemal 
resolution of oommiUmg it, — wo cannot help finding In the 
crime in question a plenitude not in the other however obomi 
nable it may be. Yes 1 to overthrow the mo^t holj laws, t 
have exiated ever since the catnbluhment of monarchy , to ^ 
tinguiih a right the most socriK] — the njo*t imporum^t o 
most inherent in the nation to make iUcce»sIon to Iho t 
purely, vupromcly and dtapotically arbitrary, In » to 
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make of a bastard a crown prince, — is a crime more black, more 
vast, more terrible, than that of high treason agamst the chief 
of the state 

• I have eude vvoured to preaorvo the toue of majestic ludigoatiou which 
Saint-Sunou mdulges m on this inadequate occasion. After all, the King- 
■nerely oxeicised the impenal right of adoption ; and it is perfectly imma- 
terial whether the persons chosen were his uatiual children or not The 
Due du hlaiue was not a very estimable person, though we must remember 
that Saiut-Simon visits on him the sius of his father , but the Comte de 
Toulouse seems to have been more i-espectable than any member of the 
Kojal family then living, legitimate or not. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

The fffnji anluppy u>d fU at eaae — Coori to b<ro — A nev Schcoif to 

nile him — He yiehl* — New AaooTaiwrt* — Hh Will — Anecdotei cooeain- 
fajg it — OpuuaM of the Coort— 11. du hfaroe. 

Bor let me oow explain by what meant the Kmgwu bdoeed 
to amye at, and paUuh tbu tamble detennmalaoa 
Ho woe growing old, and tboogb no external change in him 
waB vuable, tbooe near him, had for acme tame began to fear 
that bo could not live long Thu u not the place to doocant 
upon a health hitherto so good and so even suffice it to men 
tion that it tfilently began to give way Overwhelmed by the 
most violent reverse of fortune ailex being to long acctuiomod 
to sncceea, the King was even more overwhelmed by doroestio 
mufortunes. All his children bad disappeared iMfore him, 
and left him abandoned to the most fatal reflecdona. At 
every moment he himself expected the same kind of death. 
Instead of finding relief firom his angnlfib among those who 
surrounded him and whom ho saw moot frequently ho met 
with nothing but freeh trouble there. Excepting Har^chaJ his 
chief surgeon who laboured unceasingly to euro him of his 
suipidons, Mndame do ilointenon M. do Maine, Fsgon BlMo, 
the other principal valets sold to the bastard and hu fonner 
governors, — all sought to augment theeo suspicions, sad m 
truth it was not difficult to do to. Nobody doubted that 
poison had been used, nobody could seiioosly doubt »t sa 
Uar&bal, who was as persuaded as the rest, held s ditfsrent 
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opinion before the King only to deliver him from a useless 
torment winch could not but do him injury But M du Maine, 
and Madame de Maintenon also, had too much interest to 
maintun him in this feai, and by their art filled him mth 
hoi 101 against M d’Orleans, whom they named as the author 
of these ciimes, so that the King with this pnnee before his 
eyes every day, was in a poi petual state of alarm 

With his children the King had lost, and by the same way, 
a princess, who in addition to being the soul and ornament of 
Ins court, was, moreover, all his amusement, all his joy, all his 
affection, in the houis when he was not in public Never, 
since he entered the woild, had he become leally familiar with 
any one but hei , it has been seen elsewhere to what extent. 
Nothing could fill up this gieat void the bitterness of being 
depiived of her augmented, because he could find no diversion. 
Tins unfoifcunate state made him seek rehef everywhere m 
abandoning himself more and more to Madame de Maintenon 
and M du Maine 

They soon managed to obtain possession of him, as it were, 
entirely, leaving no art unexhausted in order to flatter, to 
amuse, to please, and to interest him He was made to believe 
that M. du Maine was utterly without ambition , like a good 
father ot a family, solely occupied \vith his children, touched 
with the grandeur of his nearness to the King, simple, frank, 
upright, and one who after working at his duties all day, and 
alter giving himself time for prayer and piety, amused himself 
in hunting, and diew upon his natuial gaiety and cheerfulness, 
without knowing anything of the Court, or of what was passing 1 
Compare this portrait with his real character, and we shall feel 
with terror what a rattlesnake was mtioduced into the King's 
privacy 

Established thus m the mind and heart of the King, the 
opportunity seemed npe for profiting by precious tune that 
could not last long. Everybody smiled upon the project of M 
du Maine and Madame de Maintenon. They had rendered M 
d’OrMans odious m the eyes of the King and of the whole 
country, by the most execrable calumnies How could he 
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defeod huo^elf t shut up a* the King 'v&t, Viov oppoM them 1 
hov interfew with their dark desjgna T iL du Marne wuhed 
not only to he made prince of the blood, hut to be ma^A 
guardian of the heir to the throne, ao at to dwarf the power of 
the Kegent aa much aa poaaibla. Ha Battered himM>1f that 
the feeling he had exmied against M. dOrldana in theCourt,in 
f ana apd in the provincea wonld be powerfoUy atrengthened 
by diapoaitiona so diahonoorable , that he ahonld find himaelf 
received as the guardian and protector of the lifo of the royal 
infant, to whom waa attached the nlvotion of France, of which 
he would then become the Idol , that the independent pceaea> 
uon of the young King, and of hia military and civil houiehold^ 
would atrungthea with the public applause the power with 
which he wonld be Invested m the aUU by thia tea Um eat 
that the Regent, reviled and atnpped in this manner, not only 
would be in no condition to diapute anything, but would be 
unable to defend bimftelf firocn any attempts the bastard might 
afterwards make against him. hL dn hUine wished In fact to 
mice from M, d Orldani everything, except the name of Regent, 
and to divide all the power between and hia brother 

8uch was hia echeme, that the King by IncrediUble art was in« 
duced to sanetjoQ and approve. 

But the schemers had tough work before they obtimed tbu 

•uccesa. They found that the King would not consent to ihcir 

wishes without much oppoaitioa. They hit upon a devlluh 
plan to overpower his remstance, Hithertov they hsd only been 
occupied in plpAjnn^ him, m fcmnmn^ him, m anticipating hxs 
wishes, m praising him — let me say the word — in adonng hun- 
They had redoubled their aUeution, since, by the DaupKinos 
death, they had become his sole resource. Not being able now 
to lead him aa they wished, but determined to do so at sR 
they adopted another s^item, certain as they were that the^ 
could do so with impunity Both became aenoua ofleotimes 
dejected, nlent, fhruithing uothiog to the convcrfcsUoo, Icttic^ 
poas what the King forced himself to aay •ometiines not •''e° 
replying, if it was not a direct interrogation. In this manner 
all the leisure hours of the King were rtudered duU and empty 
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his amusements and diversions were made fatiguing and sad 
and a weight was cast upon him, which he was the more unable 
to bear because it was quite new to him, and he was utterly 
without means to remove it The few ladies who were admitted 
to the intimacy of the King knew not what to make of the 
change they saw in Madame de Maintenon They were duped 
at first by the plea of illness , but seeing at last that its dura 
tion passed all bounds, that it had no mtermission, that her face 
announced no malady, that her daily life was in no way 
deranged, that the King became as serious and as sad as she, 
they sounded each other to find out the cause Fear, lest it 
should be something m which they, unknowingly, were con- 
cerned, troubled them ; so that they became even worse com- 
pany to the Kang than Madame de Maintenon. 

There was no rehef for the King All his resour.^e was in the 
common-place talk of the Count de Toulouse, who was not 
amusing, although ignorant of the plot, and the stories of his 
valets, who lost tongue as soon as they perceived that they 
weie not seconded by the Due du Maine m his usual manner. 
Marechal and all the rest, astonished at the mysterious dejec- 
tion of the Due du Maine, looked at each other without being 
able to divine the cause They saw that the King was sad and 
bored , they trembled for his health, but not one of them dared 
to do anything Time ran on, and the dejection of M du 
Maine and Madame de Mamtenon increased This is as far a& 
the most instructed have ever been able to penetrate To de- 
scribe the interior scenes that doubtless passed durmg the long 
time this state of things lasted, would be to write romance 
Truth demands that we should relate what we know, and 
admit what we are ignorant of I cannot go farther, there- 
fore, or pierce deeper into the density of these dark mys- 
teries 

What is certain is, that cheerfulness came back all at once, 
with the same surprise' to the witnesses of it, as the long-con- 
tinued dejection had caused them, simply because they under- 
stood no more of the end than of the commencement. The 
double knowledge did not come to them until they heard the 
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■wbU I then, 3ladame it is done , come wbAt mjiy of it, I 
be no longer tormented." 

Words snob u these so expressive of the extreme violence 
sndered by the King, of hu long and obetinato battle before 
snrrendenng of his vexation, and nneuiness, demand the 
clearest proofk I had them hroza people who beard them, und 
wooid not advance them onleas I were perfectly penuaded of 
their exactneea. 

As soon as the Chief President and the Aitome; General 
retomed to Pans, they sent for some workmen, whom they 
led into a tower of the Palace of Justice, behind the Burette, or 
drinking place of the grand chamber and the cabinet of the 
Chief President. They bad a big hole made m the wall of this 
tower which is very thick, deposited the testament there^ 
closed up the opening with an iron door put an iron grating 
by way of eecond door and then vailed all up together The 
door and the grating each had three locks, the same lor both , 
and a diderent key for each of the three, which ccmseqaanUy 
opened each of the two locks, the one in the door and the one 
in the graUng The Chief-Preaident kept one key the 
Attorney General another and the Chief QrefBer of the Pariia 
ment the third The Parliament was assembled and the Chief* 
President flattered the members as best he might open the con* 
fidence shown them m entrusting them with this deposit. 

At the tune was presented to the Parliament an edict 
that the Chief President and the Attomoy General had received 
from the hand of the ChaaceUor st Ve/aoiiJcsthasam^ morning 
the King had given them lus will, and the edict was registered. 

It was very short. It declared that the packet committeJ to 
the Chief President and to the Attorney Qeneral contained the 
will of the King , by which ho bad pronded for the protection 
and guardianship of the y oung King, and had cLoacn a Brtcocy 
council, the dispo»iUons of which for good reawius ho hod not 
wished to publhdi that he wished this depout shoold bo pro* 
served during hii life in the registry of tho IWhaincot, and 
that at the moment when it should please God U» call him boiu 
tbo world, oU the chambent of the ParLumuit, all the pni«.c» 
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of the ro^^al house, and all the peers who might be there, should 
assemble and open the wdl , and that after it was read, all its 
dispositions should be made public and executed, nobody to be 
peimitted to oppose them in any way 

Notwithstanding all this secrecy, the terms of the will were 
pretty generally guessed, and os I have said, the consternation 
was general. It was the fate of M. du Itaine to obtam what 
he wished ; but always with the maledictions of the pubhc. 
This fate did not abandon him now, and as soon as he felt it, 
he was overwhelmed, and Madame de Maintenon exasperated, 
and their attentions and their care redoubled, to shut up the 
King, so that the murmurs of the world should not reach him. 
They occupied themselves more than ever to amuse and to please 
him, and to till the air around him with praises, joy, and public 
adoring at an act so generous and so gmnd, and at the same 
time so wise and so uecessar}' to the maintenance of good order 
and tranquilhty, which would cause him to leign so gloriously 
even after his reign. 

This consternation was very natural, and is precisely why 
the Due du Maine found himbelf deceived and troubled by it. 
He believed he had prepared everything, smoothed eveiythmg, 
in rendering M. d’Orlains so suspected and so odious , he had 
succeeded, but not so much as he imagined. His desires and his 
emissaries had exaggerated everything , and he found himself 
overwhelmed with astonishment, when instead of the public 
acclamations with which he had flattered himself, the will 
would be accompanied, it was precisely the opposite. 

It was seen very clearly that the wdl assuredly could not 
have been made in favour of M d'Orldans, and although pubhc 
feehng against him had in no way changed, no one was so 
bhnd as not to see that he must be Regent by the incontestable 
nght of his birth , that the dispositions of the testament could 
not weaken that right, except by establishing a power that 
should balance his , and that thus two parties would be formed 
in the state, the chief of each of which would be mterested m 
vanquishing the other, everybody being necessitated to join one 
side or other, thereby runmng a thousand risks without any 
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advAntflge. The nghta of the two diapotAoU were compared 
In the one they were fonnd sacred, in the other they could not 
be found at afl. The two peraona were compared- Both were 
found odioua, but M. d Orleans was deemed supenor to iL du 
Maine. I speak only of the mwa of uninstruoted people, and 
of what preeontod itself naturally and of itself The better in- 
formed had eTen more causa to arrive at the same deciaiocL 

M, d Orl6anfl waa stunned by the blow , he felt that it fell 
directly upon him, but during lifetime of the King he aaw 
no remedy for it Silence respectful and profound appeared to 
him the sole oouxse open , any other would only have led to on 
increase of precautiona. The King avoided all disconree with 
him upon this matter M da Maine the sama M. d Orleans 
waa contented with a simple approving monosyllable to both, 
like a courtier who ought not to meddle with anything , and 
he avoided oonversHtion upon this subject, even with Madame 
la Buchesae d Orleans, and with anybody else. I was the sole 
person to whom be dared to unbosom himself, with the rest of 
the world be bad on open, an ordinary manner, was ou his 
guard against any disoontentad sign and against the curiosity 
of all eyea. The inexpressible abandonment m which be was, 
in the midst of the Court, guaranteed him at least from all re- 
marks upon the wilL It was not until the health of the Kiog 
grew more menacing that he began to sjieak and be spoken to 
thereon. 

As for M. du Maine, despite bis good fortune, ho was not to 
be envied- At Sceaux where be lived the Duche^se du Msine, 
his wife, ruined him by her extravagance. Sccaux waa more 
than ever the theatre of her follies, and of the shame and em- 
barrassment of her husband by the crowd from the Court and 
the town, which abounded there and laughed at them. She 
herself played there Atbahe (assisted by actors and actns*5*i) 
and other pieces oevenU times a weok. Whole nighU '»ero 
pasftcd in cotenes, games, f&tos, illdnunaUons, firoworks, m a 
word, frmck* and frippones of every kind and every day Sh* 
revelled in the joy of her now grentooss— n.'duublcd bar foUKs, 
and the Buo du Maine, who always trembled before her, and 
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who, moreover, feaied that the slightest contradiction would 
entirely turn her brain, sufifered all this, even piteously doing 
the honours as often as he could without ceasing in his conduct 
to the King. 

However great might be his joy, whatever the unimaginable 
greatness to which he had arrived, he was not tranquil Like 
those tyrants who have usurped by their crimes the sovereign 
power, and who foai as so many conspiring enemies all their 
fallen citizens they have enslaved — he felt as though seated 
under that sword that Dionysius, tymnt of Syracuse, suspended 
by a hair over his table, above the head of a man whom he 
placed there because he believed him happy, and m this manner 
wished to make him feel what passed unceasingly m himself. 
M. du Maine, who ^vlll^ngly expressed in pleasantry the most 
serious things, frankly .said to his famihai-s, that he was " like a 
louse between two finger-nails ” (the prmces of the blood and 
the peers), by which he could not fail to be cracked if he did 
not take care ' This refiection troubled the excess of his plea- 
suie, and that of the gieatness and the power to which so many 
artifices had elevated him. He feaied the prmces of the blood 
as soon as they should be of age to feel the infamy and the 
danger of the wound he had given them , he feared the parlia- 
ment, Avhich even under his eyes had not been able to dissimu- 
late its indignation at the violence he had committed against 
the most holy and the most inviolable laws ; he even teared the 
Dukes, so timid aie injustice and tyianny 1 
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GEAPTfiR y VXI , 

A D«v Vlst from K>l»Mn Hit T{(4«ot Pn>j«et — ObJtKitioc* -He per* 
iltt* — HUD«athuMltliitafhitWlf»— DMitho^UuDiud* B«ftaT{Ui0r»-> 
Hli QhurEotftr— Of Um Ckrdin*! d*E« tTto . ATif i orf otm Dmthof F^oelao. 

Let xod return now to Maisooe. Five dA3rs tiler the Eioge 
will b&d boea walled up, In tiie manner I have deecribed, be 
came to me and made a patheiio diBCoane upon the injuitice 
done to M. le Duo d’Orl^ine by thia testament, and did all be 
could to excite me by railing in good set terms cgamst disposi* 
tiona intended to add to the power and grandeur of the beaUrda 
Wben be had well harangued, I eaid he had told me nothing 

new, that 1 saw the same truths as be with the tame eTideDC«i 
that the worst thing 1 found was that there was no remedy 
“ No remedy T he exdatmed, interrupting me, with his tly 
and conning laugh , ** coorage and ability can always find one 
for oFeiything, anH i am astonished that you who have botl^ 
should have nothing to suggest while everybody is going to 
confusion.” 

I asked him bow it was possible to suppreas a wHl rcgulcred 
by edict , a document eolomn and publin deposited with cere- 
mony in the very depths of the palace with precautions known 
to everybody— nature and art combining to keep It in *afoty I 
* You are at a loss to knowf* replied Afatsons to xoa "Hsv# 
ready at the instant of the Kings death sure troops snd sen*i 
hie officers, all ready snd well instructed j and with them, 
fTimnna ^nf^ | ,w»lr«inith- -rnsrrh to the pslscff break open the 
doors and the wall, cany olT the will, and lot it never be 
seen.” 
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In my extreme surprise I asked him, what he expected 
would be the fruit of such violence ? I pointed out that to 
seme by force of arms a public and solemn document, m the 
midst of the capital, in despite of all law and older, would be 
to put weapons mto the hands of the enemies of M le Due 
d’Orleans, who assuredly would be justified in crying out 
against this outrage, and who would find the whole country 
disposed to echo theii’ cries. I said too, that if m the execution 
of such an odious scheme a sedition occuired, and blood were 
shed, univeisal hatred and opprobrium would fall upon the 
head of M. le Due d’Orl4ana, and deservedly so 

We carried on our discussion a long tune, but Maisons would 
in no way give up his scheme After leaving me he went to 
M le Due d’Orleans and communicated it to him. Happily it 
met with no success with the Due Indeed, he was extremely 
astonished at it, but what astonished us more was, that 
Maisons peisisted m it up to his death, which pieceded by 
some few days that of the King, and pressed it upon M. le Due 
d’Oileans and myself tdl his importunity became peisecution. 

It was certainly not his fault that I over and over again 
refused to go to the Grand Chamber of the Parhament to 
examine the place, as Maisons wished me to do , I who never 
went to the Parhament except for the reception of the peers 
or when the King was there Not bemg able to vanquish 
what he called my obstmacy, Maisons begged me at the least 
to go and fix myself upon the Quai de la Megissene, where so 
much old uon is sold, and examine from that spot the tower 
where the will was , he pointed it out to me , it looked out 
upon the Quai des Morfondus, but was behind the buildmgs 
on the quai. What infonnation could be obtamed from such a 
point of view may be imagined I promised to go theie, not 
to stop, and thus awake the attention of the passers-by, but to 
pass along and see what was to be seen, adding, that it was 
simply out of complaisance to him, and not because I meant 
to agree in any way to his enterprise. 

What is incomprehensible is, that for a whole year Maisons 
pressed his charming project upon us The worst enemy of 
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M. le Duo d’0rl6ana could not have devised 4 more nuh and 
ndiculouB undertaking I doubt whether many people would 
have been found m all Pans aoffidently deprived of to 
fall m with it. What are we to think then of a Paiiiameiitar^ 
President of such consideration as hfid acquired at the 

Palace of Justice, at the Conn, in the town, where he h ^ d 
always pawed for a man of mtelleot, prudent^ drcumipect, m- 
telligent, capable, measured f Was he vile enough in concert 
with M. du Maine, to open this gulf beneath our foot, to puih 
us to our rum and by the fwll of 11. le Doo d Origans — the sole 
pnnce of the blood old enough to be Regent — to put IL le Duo 
du Maine m hia place, from which to the crown there was only 
one step as none are ignorent left to be taken ? It seems by 
no rndans impcaeible M. do Ibune, that son of darkness, wa^ 
judging him by what he had already done, quite capable of 
adding this new onme to hii long list 

The mystery was, however never eiplained. Maisons died 
before its darkness conld be penetrated. His end was temble. 
He bad no religion , his father bad hod none. He uamed a 
sister of the Marc^hoi de TiUars, who was in the some case. 
Their only eon the^ specially educated in unbohef Keverthe> 
leee, everything seemed to smile upon them. They bod wealth, 
consideration distmguifhed fnouda Bat mark the end. 

Maisons is slightly unwelL He takes rhubarb twice or thnee, 
unseasonably , more unsessonsbly comes Cardinal de BUsy to 
him to talk upon tbe coosUtation and thus hinder the opera 
tion of tbe rhubarb, hia inside seems on fire but he vdll not 
believe hnnself ill , the progi ess of his discnw) u great in a few 
houra the doctors^ though soon ot their wits ends, dare not 
say so the malady visibly increases, bis whole hou*eljold u 
in confusion , he dies, fortj -eight years of age in the midat of 
a crowd of friends, of clients, without power or leiiuni to think 
for a moment what is going to happen to his soul 1 
Hia wife survives him ten or twelve years, opulent, ai^ m 
consideration, when suddenly she has an attack of 
m her giidui. IiutMd of ttmlung of hor oUto, proUl^g 
bf leioore Mbe mslma light of her fllncat hiu mother mtuck . 
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few days after, and is earned off on the 5th of Wfay, t7ii7, in 
her forty-sixth year, without having had a inomont free. 

Her son, for a long time much afflicted, seeks to distinguish 
himself and acquire friends Taking no warning from wliafc 
has occurred, he thinks only 6f running after the fortune of 
this world, and is surprised at Paris by the srnall-pox, Ife (><>• 
lieves himself dead, thinks of what he has negleet<jd aiJ in j 
life, but fear suddenly seizes him, and he die^ in the mid jt of 
it, on the 13th of September, 1731, leaving an only von, v/ljo 
dies a year after him, eighteen months old, all the gr^jjit v/eaJth 
of the family going to collateral relatives. 

These ilemoLrs are not essays on morality, therefore X iiave 
contented myself with the most simple and the w/>X nak's^X 
recital of fflets, but I may, perhap:;, be p^-rmitted to apply 
here those tivo ver-^es of the 37th P,salm, v/hleh appear so es:^ 
pressly made for the purposa: “1 iiave -xeen the impious 
exalted like the cedars of Lrebanon: Yea, he p<. />ed a //ay, and^ 
lo, he wa* not; yea, I ^ight him, but he %uid not be found/ 


But let me lea'/e this snojeot : 
On Friday, the last day of Aug 
most, revered of friends, the I>u 


sow, to treat of ether nratte/e, 
u_t, I lost one of the oe-'t a A 
.e de Beaivhhen, Xfeohedat 


Yaucresson after an hiuess o: 
clear to the last, aged ttzty-*dx 


V ^ tt *> J p ^ ^ r-*fi y /< 


24ta of October, 1 


Vx 
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■farament* and had » many virtues that ahe made he«eif nw 
■pectod all her life, -whioh was long. IJ, de BeauviHierB was 
one of the ehildren of the ^rvt marnAge. I know not whst 
care M. and Madame de Samt Ajgnan took of the othera, bat 
they left hrm , until ho was aii or seven yearn of age, to the 
mercy of their lodge-keeper Then bo was confided to tho care 
of a oonon of Notre Dam© do CHory The household of the 
canon consisted of one nuud-aervant, with whom the btUe boy 
slept, and they continued to sloop together until he was foarw 
teen or fifteen years old, without either of them thinking of 
evil, or the canon remarking that the Isd was growing into a 
man. The death of bis eldest broftier called M. de BesuriUien 
home. He entered the army served with disUnetioa at the 
head of hia regiment of cavalry and was bngadier 

He was talk thm, bad a long and ruddy &ce, a large aquhlue 
nose, a suukan mouth, expressive, piercing eyes, an agreeable 
atnile, a very gentle manner bnt ordinanly retiring, senooi, 
and concentrated. By disposition he was hesfy, ho^ pw- 
nonate, fond of pleasure. Ever ainoe Ood bod touched him, 
wbiob happened early in his bfe, be bad become gentle, modest, 
humble, kind, enlightened, charitable, and always full of ital 
piety and goodness. In private, where he was free, he was 
gay joked, and bantered pleasantly, and laughed with good 
heart He liked to be made Am of thare was oulv the stcry 
of his sleeping with the canons servant that wounded bis 
modesty, and I have seen him embarrassed when Madamo do 
Beauvilliers has relflt4xl it, — stalling, however, but praying her 
sometimes not to tell it His piety, which, as I ha>s taid, 
commenced early in life separated bim from companions of his 
own ago. At the army one day during a promenodB of ths 
King, he walked alone, a little in front Some one remarked 
it end observed sneenngly that “be woa meditating* Tba 
King, who beard this, turned towards the kpeaker and, looking 
at him said, “ Yes, tis it de Beauvilhcrs, ono of the bc»t mto 
of tho Court and of my realm." Tbu sudden and >hort 
apology caused silence, and food for reflection, so that tho fsult- 
findors remained m reopect betuio his merit 
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The King must have entertained a high regard for hi in, fca 
give him, in 1670, the very delicate commission he onfcriis(/ed 
to him. Madame had just been so openly poisoned, the con- 
viction was so complete and so geneial tliat it was very dllJi- 
cult to palhate it Our King and the King of I'lngland 
between whom she had just become a stronger bond, by tlio 
journey she had made into England, worn penetrated by grief 
and indignation, and the English aiuld not contain themseJ '/es. 
The Kmg chose the Due de Beauvilliers to carry his compliments 
of condolence to the Kmg of England, and under this pretext 
try to prevent this misfortune interfeiing v/ith tiieir fr/emJ J/ip 
and their umon, and to calm the fury of London nnd iho 
nation. The Kmg was not deceived: the prudent de/iterlty 
of the Due de Beauvilhers brought round the King of England, 
and even appeased London and the natiom 

M- de Beauvilhei-s had a vhh to be lorhd af 

Montargis, in the Benedictine monastery, v/here eight of lU 
daughters had become nuas Maoa oe de iteau/hhese went 
there, and by an act of religion, terricle to thhoh ob ''mL'Wi 
upon being present at the interme-ot- .t-oe /et>red to A-er h-O^oe 
at Paris, where during the rc-^t of her .Ae '^.oe ..i'/ed ao oom :.^ete 
solitude, without company or am^A^.v-ent of e,oy h,.o.o, Eo/ 
nearly twenty years ‘ihe remaired toere, eA-o o,.eo .a 
seventy-Bve years of age, inh/ntei/ aoa ao 
of good worhtj. 

The King taxed the infantry reghoertg -roleo haA rh^o to 
an. excfcsi'/e price. Tliis voinilfty o^ tA-s o — g pa to o^- -....to 
the saneri-or ii'radcs can he leacnc/.’ a 
militaro' svttem, and ship') I'he * — a , ^ .-0 

would. cecAAoe an cAi^dlcnt aold/or, Jt a. o a ao ^or 

a lone: rime hae eab/U inl/O a// the orce*e .x.- 

the state- aAd under v/ltich il/ ydH O'y A a.- to -.aoe, r o- 
Happri-r Itri o,ohnow/i,0rlh/(//^/^'^''''''^'''A'-^'*'^^ ot-er oo^ot-,^, 

of Enrcte I 

Towm-m the end of fjil/iyoa/'f/ardina, o o^-o . 


athis a^oter of Mainf li'n'inalo dA, 

years or ao'e .OA/ing alv/H/yn nnjo//l ^/oori 
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mmd until Hub illnesB, which ir*» very thort^ and ▼hich left 
hu intellfiot olear to the lacL It u proper and conotu to peubo 
for a moment upon a personage, all his life of importance, and 
who at his death, was Cardinal, Biahop of Albano, Abb^ of 
Xiongponti, of Mont Saint Eloi, of Saint Nicholas*anx Bota, of 
La StaBarde m Piedmont (where Catinat gamed a celebrated 
hattle before bemg Mardchal of France) of Saint Claude m 
Franche-Comtd, of Anohin m Flanders, and of Saint GennaJn 
das Prds m Pans. He was aiao Cbmmander of the Order ol 
iho promotion of 1688. 

Ment, aided by the chances of fortune, made out of on obecore 
family of tbe Boulonain country a singularly lUnstnous race m 
the fourth generation, of which Mademoiselle de Tourbes alone 
remains. Tbe cardinal, brother of the Uet Marfohal d'Euii^ee, 
thmr uncle used to say that he knew his fathers as for u the 
one who had been page of Queen Anne, Duchess of BnUan} 
but beyond that he knew nothing, and it was not worth wbilo 
searching Qabnelle (fEetr^ee, mistrees of Henry IV., whose 
beauty made her father • fortune, and whose history is too well 
known to be hero alluded to, was sister of tbe cardinels foiher 
but died thirty years before be was bom. It was through her 
that tbe family became elevated. Tbe father of Cardinal 
d'Fbtr^ was duUngmshod all his life by bis ment, bis oapaaiy 
and tbe authority and elevated posts he held. He was made 
Marnbal of France m 1026 and it is a thing unique that he, bu 
son and his grandson were not only ilarabals of France, but 
■U three were in succetAion semocs of that corps for a lon^ 
tuna 

The Cardinal d’Eftr&a was boro m 1627 and for forty years 
lived with his father profiting by his leasons and bu conudero- 
tion. He was of the most agreeable mannons bandiome, well 
made, full of bouour, wit, and ability, in society the pleasuite*^ 
person in the world, and yet well iiuitructed, inde^ of r*w 
erudition, generous, obliging, dignified incapable of 
he wae with so much Ulcat and so man> great ami amiaWe 
qualitiea generally loved and lespectod, and dcKr^ed Co 
Ho was rTi.,u Canlmal in 1071, but was not JecUied a/tvf 
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many delays had occurred. These delays much disturbed him. 
It was customary, then, to pay many visits. One evening the 
Abbd de la Victoire, one of his fiuends, and very witty, arrived 
very late at a supper, in a house where he was expected. The 
company importunely asked him where he had been, and what 
had delayed him 

" Alas lephed the Abbd, in a tone of sadness, “ where have 
1 been ? I have been all day accompanying the body of poor 
M de Laon ” [The Cardinal d’Estrees was then Bishop and 
Duke of Laon ] 

“ M de Laon cried everybody, “ M. de Laon dead < Why» 
he was quite well yesterday. ’Tis dreadful. Tell us what has 
happened ” 

“ What has happened rephed the Abb6, still with the same 
tone “ Why, be took me with him when he paid his visits, 
and though his body was with me, his spirit was at Rome, so 
that I quitted him very weaiied.” At this lecital gnef changed 
mto memraent 

That giand dinner at Fontainebleau for the Prince of Tuscany, 

' at which the Pnnce was to be the only guest, and yet never 
received his invitation from the Cardmal, I have aheady 
mentioned He was oftentimes thus absent, but never when 
business or serious matters were concerned, so that his foiget- 
fulness was amusing. He never could bear to hear of his 
domestic aflairs Pressed and tormented by his steward and 
his maitre d’bbtel to overlook their accounts, that he had not 
seen for many years, he appointed a day to be devoted to them 
The two financiers demanded that he should close his door so 
as not to be mterrupted , he consented with difficulty, then 
changed his mmd, and said that if Cardinal Bon 2 a came he 
must be admitted, but that it was not hkely he would come on 
that particular day. Directly afterwards he sent a trusty 
servant to Cardinal Bonzi, entreating him to come on such and 
such a day, between three and four o’clock, conjuring him not 
to fail, and begging him above all to come as of his own accord, 
the reason to be explamed afterwards On the appointed day 
Cardinal d’Estr^es told his porter to let no one enter in the 
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aftemoon except CBxdinAl 'Rnn»i^ who aasaredl^ wu not likely 
to come, but who was not to be sent away if be did. flia 
people dehghted at having their master to themselves til day 
without intermptioiv axnved about three o'clock, the Ctrdmol 
quitted hiB family and the few frmnds who had that day dined 
with him, and passed into a cabinet where hia bualneas people 
laid out their papers. He said a thousand absurditids to them 
upon his expondituTB, of which he understood nothing, and 
unceasingly looked towards the window, without appearing to 
do BO secTQtlyaighiog for a prompt deliverance. Ahttleb^ors 
four 0 clock, a coach arrived in the court-yard, his busmess 
people, enraged with the porter AXi>1fLimftd that there will then 
be no more opportunity for working. The Gsidinal m del^bt 
referred to the orden he had given. * You will sec^* he added, 
“ that it IS Cardinal Bond, the only man I excepted, and who 
of all daya in the world, oomes to-day * 

Immediately afterwards, the Oardinal was announced, and 
the mtendant and moitre d'bdtel were forced to make off with 
their pepea and their table. As soon as he was alone with 
Bond, he explained why he had requested this visit, and both 
laughed heartily Since then his business people have never 
caught him again never dunng the rest of hia life would be 
bear speak of them. 

He must have had honest people about him, for ever> day 
his table was magmflcent, and filled at Faria and at the Court 
with the best company His equipages were mo, also, be bad 
numberless domestics, many ^ntlemen, chapLoins, and score- 
tanea. He gave freely to the poor and to his brother tbe 
Marichal and his children (who wore not well ofl), and > et died 
without owing a crown to a living soul. 

His death for which ho had been long prepared was Saa — 

edifying and very chnatian like. He was univerbally regretted. 

A joke of his with the King is still remembered. One day, at 
dinner where ho always paid much attention to the Cardinal 
the King complained of the inconveuiencd ho felt in do longer 
baviug teeth. 

-Teeth iirer ropUed tho Cmlinal, “why. who loj any 
teeth r 
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The joke is that the Caidinal, though old, still had very white 
and very beautiful teeth, and that his mouth, large, but agree- 
able, was so shaped that it showed them plainly in speaking 
Theiefore the King burst out laughing at this reply, and aU 
present also, including the Cardinal, who was not in the slightest 
degree embarrassed I might go on for ever telling about him, 
but enough, perhaps, has been already said 

The commencement of the new year, 1715, was marked by 
the death of Fdnelon, at Cambrai, where he had hved in dis- 
grace so many years. T have already said something about 
him, so that I have now but little to add His hfe at Cambrai 
was remarkable for the assiduity with which he attended to 
the spiritual and temporal wants of his flock. He was mdefa- 
tigable ID the discharge of his functions, and in endeavounng to 
gain aU hearts Cambrai is a place much frequented , through 
which many people pass Dm'mg the war the number of 
wounded soldi eis he had received mto his house or attended to 
m the hospitals passes all belief He spared nothing for them, 
neither physical comfoifs nor spintual consolations Thus it is 
inci edible to what an extent he became the idol of the whole 
army His maimers, to high and low, were most affable, yet 
eveiywheie he was the prelate, the gentleman, the author of 
“ Telemacbus ” He ruled his diocese with a gentle hand, m no 
way meddled with the Jansenists , he left aU. untouched Take 
him for all in all, he had a bright gemus and was a great man 
His admiration true or feigned for Madame Guyon remained to 
the last, yet always without suspicion of impropriety He had 
so exactly arranged Ms affairs that he died without money, .and 
yet without owmg a sou to anybody. 
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OHAPTER XJXIL 

Cbtntier tnd podtloo of th® Ihio dK)TU(ms — Hlj Mwnifi* Talent*, *nd 
Virtue* — Hi* Weakne** — AneodoU fllmtiatlv* tKei^— “Tb# Diboo- 
naire* — Ad Tent ur* of the Qmod Prieor fn TMnf*Hnn of tb* 

Duod’Orlhara— -Chiinurtarof Ihiboia — HlsperniaoQiIidlaeiM'e — The Doe* 
Emp tino ** Hi * deceit— Hi* lore of radnang — lie IWle* *t hi* Urth— 
The I>a^ Umidlt^— An ^"*t”~*** of lii* Arntnutfolue*!. 

This reign of IionU XIV was appreaching it« concla*!on so 
that there u now nothing more to rehvte but what paased donog 
the lost month of his life, and scarcel^r so moch. Tboso evcntA 
indeed, so mmoos and eo important, are so mixed up with thoeo 
that immediately followed the Kioge deeth, that they cannot 
bo separated from them. It will be interesting and u necessary 
to describe the projects, the thougbta, the difficulties, the 
diSeront resolutioaa, which occupied the brain of tho pnuco. 
who despite the effiorts of Madame do Momtonon and II do 
Maine, was of necessity about to be caliod to tho bead of atlaini 
during tho minority of tho young King. This is tho place, 
♦herofore to expltun all thcao thioga, after which wo will tcsuuw 
the narrative of tho last month of the Kiugs hfo, and go on to 
the evanti which followed bia death. 

But^ u I have seen, before entering upon this thorny path, 
it win bo as woll to moke known, if poesiUe tho chief pcr*on- 
ago of the story the Impedimonts interior snd exterior in his 
path, and all that personally belonged to him. 

M. le Duo d Orleans was, at the most, of mediocre slatnn* 
full bodied without being (at hi* manner and hb d<)|»rtment 
were easy ""ft very nubio) lae® was hioad auU ^cry 
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Me, higb m colour, h.a her black, and w.g tho aa.nc AI 

though he dauced very badly, and had but ill aucceeded at the 
ndiu^-school, he had m his u* •-I'Uku .iv tno 

movements infinue grace, and so ’naturaf thTt rado.ld'I-vtt 
h.s moat ordroary co.neonplaceact.ons W.th euch e Je vZ 
notbrng oonetn.,ned h,m. he was gentle, aHable, open, of laede 
and cbarmmg access the tone of his voice was LeLul Z, 
he had a buipusingly easy flov/ of woids v } 

which noth.ng ovc, d„turbed, and which never ia.led'’to'™r- 
pnse In, do,, nonce w w natnn,! and eztended even to his ,„o,t 
fannbar discourse, wlnle it ,s,uaUj entered into hi, ob,r.rv,d,o,o, 
upon the mo.c ah,tn.ot -cicnce,. on which he taJked 

spicuou^ly, the .itla.r> of govenimcnt, politic, w 

^ar. the court, ordinary conversation, the art,, and /n^hanh 
He could spt^tk ,us well Kic. uion hi tory and nxexnojVr^, and //a> 
vvell aapiaintcd wnth pcihgieea. TLe personrdge, of fonnex da/i 
Were familiar to him , and the intngu.s of the andent eouX 
tverv to him a> tiio^e of hi, o,>-ii time To bear him. you v/ould 
have thou^^'ht him i 4r<-at reader Not^o fl% *kirnmefJ' hut 
his in.mur^ wa.-! .-x, -ongulir t’>a: hene.-,,- . 
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aUowod others to forget ifc, he carried no conetraint with him 
but pat everybody at hia ease, and placed himself upon lliy 
level of all others. 

He bad the weakness to bebeve that he resembled Heniy 
IV m everything, and strove to affect the manners, the ge^tarc^ 
the bearing of that monarch. Like Henry IV he wa» natur* 
ally good, hnman^ compaasionate , and, indeed /^h?a »inn who 
has been so cmelly accased of the blackest and most mhonun 
cnines, was more opposed to the dastnictaon of others than any 
one I have ever known, and had such a singular dishke to 
caasmg anybody pain that it may be said, his gentleness, his 
humanity hia easineas, had become iaolts , and I do not hesitate 
to affirm, that that sapreme virtna which teaches as to pardon 
our enemies he tamed into vice^ by the indiscnmnuite prod! 
gahty with which heappbedit, thereby causing himself iwmy 
sad embarmsamente and toufortunee, oxaroples and precis of 
which will be seen in the aequel 

I remember that oboot a year perhaps, beibre the deeth of 
the King having gone ap eariy after dinner into the sportmeDts 
of Madame la Duchessc d Orl^me at Marly 1 found her in bed 
with the meognme, and M d Origans alone in the room, bcatcd 
ID an arm-cboir ut her pillow Scarcely had I sat down than 
Madomo la Duebesse began to talk ol some of thcee execrable 
UDputataons cunoeming iL d Ori^ns unceaeuigly circulated h^ 
Madame de Maintenon and M. dn Maine, and of an incident 
anaing therefrom, in which the Pnno© and tho CarJiaal tie 
EoWi had pUiycd a part egainst iL d Ort^ua. layuipatbUed 
with hor all the moru because the Du<^ 1 knew not wlij li*d 
olwu^ a dirtinguiflhed and courted thojjetwobrothtra,and thouj,bt 
be could count upon them. “And what will jou aaj of M 
d Origins,” added the DucUesav “wheul tell jou that kUito 
ho haa known this, known it beyond doubt, lio treaU them eX 
aUjy the aamo as before 

1 looked ot M- d Orleans, who bad uttered only a frw worJ-* 
to contirm tho »tory os it was being toll and who wa*- 
neglij^utlj lolling m his chair, and I wml to hiw wit 
warmth 
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^‘Oh, as to that, Monbiour, the tiuth must be told, since 
Louis the Debonnairo, never has there been such a Ddbonnaire 
lus you 

At these wouls lie rose in his chair, red with anger to the 
veiy whites of his eyes, and blurted out his vexation against 
mo for abusing bun, as ho pi o tended, and against Madame la 
Ducliesso d’Oildans for encouiagmg mo and laui'liinir at him 

“ Go oil,’* said I, “ tieat youi enemies well, and rail at youi 
friends I .un delighted to see youangiy It is a sign that I 
have touched the sole point, when you piess the finger on it 
the patient erics. 1 should like to squee/o out all the raattei, 
and aftei that you would bo quite another man, and ditt’eiently 
esteemed " 

He grumbled a little more, and then calmed down This 
was one of two occasions only, on which he was evei leally 
' angiy with mo 

Two or tlnce years after the death of the King, I was chat- 
ting m one of the grand loouis ot the Tuileiies, wheie the 
Council of the Regency w.is, accoiding to custom soon to be 
held, and M d’Orleans at the other end was talking to someone 
in a window leccsS 1 heaid myself called fiom mouth to 
mouth, and was told that M d’Oildans wished to speak to me 
This often happened befoic the council I went theiefoie to 
the window wheie ho was standing I found a serious 
bearing, a concentiated raannei, an angry lace, and was much 
suipiised 

“ Monsieur," said he to me at once, " T have a seiious com- 
plaint against you , you, whom I have always icgarded as my 
best of friends ” 

“Against me' Monsieur'” said I, still moie suipnsed “What 
is the matter, then, may I ask ^ ” 

“The matter!” he leplied with a mien still more angry; 
“ something you cannot deny , — veises you have made against 
me.” 

“ I — verses '” was my reply. “ Why, who the devil has 
been telhng you such nonsense ? You have been acquainted 
with me nearly forty yeais, and do you not know, that never 
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in my bfe ba\ 0 I been *bla to make a *iagle vena— much lu* 
verses." 

No no by Heaven, ropUod he, "you amnot deny Oxc^ 
and forthwith he began to smg to me a street song in his 
praise, the chorus of which a as Our Jitgeni \9d^bonnair4,la, 
loj he ts d^bonnam with a burst of laughter 

“^Vhatf aaid I "you romeuiljcr it sUllf and amiliog I 
added nlBO, 'since you ore revenged for it remember it m good 
earnest." He kept on Inugbiog a long Umo before going to the 
Council and could not hinder him&clf I have not been afraid 
to wnte this tntle, because it seems to me tbatitpainU the uun. 

M d Orleans loved liberty and as much for others os Cbr bito* 
self Ho extolled England to me one day ou this account, as a 
country where there aro nobanubinoots, no ' Iftttxce do cachet," 
and where the king ma^ cIom tlie door of bis palace to any 
body but can keep no one In pnson and thureupou relstcd to 
me with epjoyment, that besides the Duchess of Poruiuuuth 
Charles the Second had man> suboniiuste mutre-v^, that 
iho Grand Prienr young and souahle m tha&e days, driven out 
ol trance for some foU) bad gone to LugUmd to pass bis exile 
and bad been well received Uy the King By way of thanks, 
ho seduced ono of those mistros*e 5 , by whom tbo King was 
Uien t»o smitten, that ho sued for more) utfored munoy W th* 
Grand Pneur and undertook to obtain hu reconciliation in 
France. The Gnind Pneur held drm. Charles prohibited him 
the polace. Ue Isugbed at this and aont every day to the 
theatre with his coniiurat. and placed himself oppoeite the Kin^ 
At last, Charles not knowing what to Jo to deliver hmiKlf 
from his tomientor beggc^l our Kln^ to recal blm,snJ this »as 
dona But the Onuid Prieur Hoid bo was very cofmoruUe la 
Engiand and continued his gome. Charles outisgeJ, 
to Uio Kin^ (Louw \IV ) the sUte be was thrown into by the 
OrmiHi Pntur and obUuneJ a ammunj so sl**»Julc aiyJ *0 
pronipu that hU tormentor wa* afterward* obh,^cJ to go bo^k 
inl«» V ranee 

iL dOrlcJiu admired this and I know not if he woJli 
have wulioi to U. the Uraud Pneur He aJway* nrUtoJ ihi* 
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story with delight. Thus, of ambition for reigning or govern- 
ing, he had none. If he made a false move in Spain it was 
because he had been misdnected. What he would have liked 
best would have been to command armies while war lasted, and 
divert hunself the rest of the tune without constiaiiit to himself 
or to others He was, in fact, very fit for this With much 
valour, he had also much foresight, judgment, coolness, and vast 
capacity. It may be said that he was captain, engineer, and 
aimy puiveyor, that he knew the strength of his troops, the 
names and the company of the ofticeis, and the most distm- 
guished of each coips, that he knew how to make himself 
adored, at the same time keeping up discipline, and could 
execute the most difficult things, while unprovided with eveiy- 
thing. Unfoituuately theie is anothei side of this pictuie, 
which it will be as well now to desciibe. 

M. d'Oileans, by disposition so adapted to become the honour 
and the master-piece of an education, was not foitunate m his 
teachers. Saint Laurent, to whom he was fiist confided, was, 
it 18 true, the man in aU Europe best fitted to act as the 
instructor of kings, but be died before his pupil was beyond 
the birch, and the young Prince, as I have related, fell entirely 
into the hands of the Abb 6 Dubois • This pei son has played 
such an important pait m the ^tate since the death of the King, 
that it IS fit that he should be made known The Abbe Dubois 
was a little, pitiful, wizened, herung-gutted man, in a fiaxen- 
wig, with a weazel’s face, bughtened by some intellect In 
famibar terms, he was a regulai scamp. All the vices unceas- 
ingly tought within him toi supremacy, so that a continual up- 
roar filled his mind. Avarice, debauchery, ambition, were his 
gods , perfidy, flattery, foot-licking his means of action , com- 
plete impiety was his lepose, and he held the opimon as a 
great principle, that probity and honesty are chimeras, with 
which people deck themselves, but which have no existence. In 
consequence, all means were good to him. He excelled in low 
mtngues , he hved in them, and could not do without them , 
but they always had an aim, and he followed them with a 
patience teiminated only by success, oi by fiim conviction that 
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he could not reach what he aimed at, or imlesa, aa he wandered 
that in deep dark n e ta, a glimmer of light came to him from 
some other cranny He pasaed thua hu daya in sapping and 
countcr-aapping The moct impudent deceit had become 
natnral to hi m , and wna concealed under an air that was simple, 
upright, sincere, often tw^bfnl v^ould bare spoken with 
grace and forcibly if fearful of saying more than ho wUheJ, 
hobadnotacoxutomedhimaelf to a frciitioos hesitatioo astnt* 
tonng which disfigured bis speech and which, redoubled when 
important things were in question, became insupportable and 
somebmet unintelligible. Ho had wit, learning, knowledge of 
tho world much desire to please and insmnate himself but ah 
wms spoiled by an odour of foUohood which escajied in spite 
of him through evei^ pore of hu body — even in the mid*t of 
hisgaiety winch made whoo\erbehelditBa4l Wicked besides 
with rehecUon both by nature and by argument, treacherous 
and ongratcful, expert In the blackest villanies, temUy brmn 
v> hen detected , he deaired ever) thing, onv icd o\ or) thing, and 
wished to SCUM everything It was known aflcnrards, when 
he no bagu* could restrain himself to what an LXteut he wu 
Milfish, debauched, inconsistent, ignorant of e\ eiythmo, passion 
ate, headstrong. hlsAphemoas and mad. ami to what on ostent 
lie publicly dc:>pued his master the atate, and all the world, 
never hLSitaUug to saenbee ever) body and evciythm^ to bis 
credit, his power hu absolute authonty Lis greatuexs, tus 
uv orice his feon and hu \ enguuice. 

Such was the wige to whom M le Due li'Orlcans was coo- 
tided lo earl) ) outh 

Such a good master did not lose hu pohu with hU new dl»- 
t-lple m whom tho excellent pnnaplcs of Saint Laurent had 
uot had tune to take deep root, whatover esteem and atfectioa 
bo ma) have pru-^rved Uuvugb llfo for that Uoithy mam I 
uiU admit bore with bitUrucss, for ever) thing xhouU bs 
suenlieed to tho truth, that iL lo DucdOrldanj Lrvu 4 ,lil into 
tho world » tuhng — let us coll things by their auiu,*— a » cok 
ucw which iihCeasin^l) s{<iilcil all bu ulenU, and whiJi 
of luatvtUuua uso lo hii ptxsxpuw all hu Ufa. Dubou W biu* 
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into debauchery, made him despise all duty and all decency, 
and persuaded him that he had too much mind to be the dupe 
of religion, which he said was a pohtic mvention to frighten 
ordinary intellects, and keep the people in subjection He 
filled him too with his favourite principle, that probity in man 
and virtue m woman, are mere chimeras, without existence in 
anybody except a few poor slaves of early trainmg This was 
the basis of the good ecclesiastic’s doctrmes, whence arose the 
hcence of falsehood, deceit, aitifice, infidelity, perfidy , in a 
word, every villainy, every crime, was turned into pohcy, 
capacity, greatness, liberty and depth of intellect, enhghten- 
ment, good conduct, if it could be hidden, and if supicions and 
common prejudices could be avoided 

Unfortunately all con spued m M d’Orleans to open his 
heart and his mind to this execrable poison a fresh and early 
youth, much strength and health, joy at escaping from the yoke 
as well at vexation at his marriage, the weansomeness produced 
by idleness, the impulse of his passions, the example of other 
young men, whose vanity and whose interest it was to make 
him hve hke them Thus he grew accustomed to debauchery, 
above all to the uproar of it, so that he could not do without 
it, and could only divert himself by dint of noise, tumult, and 
excess It is this which led him often mto such stiange and 
such scandalous debauches, and as he wished to surpass all his 
companions, to mix up with his parties of pleasure the most 
impious discourses, and as a precious refinement, to hold the 
most outrageous orgies on the most holy days, as he did 
several times during his Regency on Good Friday, by choice, 
and on other similar days. The more debauched a man was, 
the more he esteemed him , and I have unceasingly seen him 
in admiration, that reached almost to veneration for the Grand 
Prieur, — because for forty years he had always gone to bed 
drunk, and had never ceased to keep mistresses in the most 
pubhc manner, and to bold the most impious and irieligious 
discourses With these principles, and the conduct that resulted 
from them it is not surprising that M le Due d’Orleans was 
false to such an extent, that he boasted of his falsehood, and 
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plumed hunwlf upou being th® moat alulful deceiver in tho 
world. Ho and M a d o tu e la Ducheod® do Beny sometime® di*» 
puted which wta the cleverer of the two and thu m pabluj 
before M. lo Duo do Bony, Hodouio do SamuSUmja, and 
others 1* 

M. lo Buo d Orleans, fallowing out the tradition® of tbo 
Palais HoyeJ^ had acquired the deieatabio taste and habit of 
embroiling people one with tho other so os to profit b} tbUr 
diviiions. This was one of his pnodpaJ occupations dunngaJi 
the time he was at the head of adhirs, and one that ho liked 
the best but which os soon os discovered, rendered him odious, 
and caused him a thoasaml annoyances. He was not wicLod, 
hvr from it, but ho cguld not quit the habiU of impiety 
debauchery, and deceit into wbliii DuboU hod led him. V 
remarkable feature m his characior is, that be uos su^plaoui 
and full of coniidoaco at tho same time with afereucu to the 
very some people. 

It 18 surpnsing that with all hit taIcnU bo was toUlIy with* 
out honest resources for ouiusuDg iuinselC lie was bom bored 
and he was to accui»toincd to live out of bimself that it was 
insufibroblo to him to return, incapable os ha was of trying 
even to occupy himsulf Uo could only live in the mliht of 
the movement and torrent of business , at tbo bead of an aroiy 
for instance, or ui the cares that arocio out of the execution of 
campaign projects, or in tbo excitement and uproar of 
dobaocheiy Ho began to langoi-th as soou as bo was witbiiut 
nois^ excess, ami tumult, tb® tune painfully hanging uiuo bu 
hnnijiT. Uo cast huoiielf upon pointing, when bu gre-al fon^y 
(or chonin»try bad pai^^xl or grown dcoiLnod m con’-.niutiocv cf 
what bad been sold upon it Ho jointed nearly oil the aftr 
noon at NeruuUca and at Marly f He was a oood JuJgs wf 

Xbt«* caritMu td sumt-nuiwa u to ths circnM* b/jurh/ 

of Lu tivuunu piiowj *J3iuUiij Jwuuuh vur *itii ia Lu 
uj*Dj LoniU* entuw U*J m luj cUsTj;*. , , 

t Ui*U» U wWiieJ It# rA*r-Ui*'S " 

gtt» \kju a <uuu«cu.«al. 11s u,U\»lov*» itos tf 

“Jl*s Uva»» Js Um^U tstK<s *Js *»« UM 4* U tK 

tjtu CO tin tuis ■* tiatau««tu<ui> li«t IL*-** w U*-» 

U, tw, Uiwaaij* >» H, ^ iui j4Ut IS 
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pictures, liked them, and made a collection, which in number 
and excellence was not surpassed by those of the crown He 
amused himself afterwaids m making composition stones and 
seals over charcoal, the fumes of which often drove me away, 
and the stiongest perfumes, which he was fond of all his life, 
but from which I turned him because the King was veiy much 
afraid of them, and soon sniffed them. In fact, never was man 
born with so many talents of all kinds, so much readmess and 
facihty m making use of them, and yet nevei was man so idle, 
so given up to vacuity and weai'iness Thus Madame painted 
him veiy happily by an lUustiation from fauy tales, of which 
she was fulL 

She said, that all the faiiies had been invited to his biith; 
that all came, and that each gave him some talent, so that he 
liad them all. But, unfortunately, an old fairy, who had dis- 
appeared so many years that she was no longer remembered, 
had been omitted from the invitation hsts. Piqued at this 
neglect, she came supported upon her httle wand, just at the 
moment when all the rest had endowed the child with their 
gifts Moie and more vexed, she revenged heiself by rendering 
useless all the talents he had received from the other fairies, 
not one of which, though possessmg them all, in consequence 
of her malediction, was he able to make use of. It must be 
admitted, that on the whole this is a speaking portrait 

One of the misfoi-tunes of this prince was being mcapable of 
following up anything, and an inability to compiehend, even, 
how any one else could do so. Another, was a sort of insensi- 
bility which rendeied him indifferent to the most moital and 
the most dangerous offences , and as the nerve and principle of 
hatred and friendship, of gratitude and vengeance, are the 
same, and as they were wanting in him, the consequences were 
intinite and pernicious. He was timid to excess, knew it, and 
was so ashamed that he affected to be exactly the reverse, and 
plumed himself upon his danng But the truth is, as was 
afterwards seen, nothmg could be obtained from him, neither 
grace, nor justice, except by working upon his feai's, to which 
he Was very susceptible , or by extreme importunity. He tried 
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to pnt people off hy words, then by promisoi, of which be was 
monstrously prodigal, but which he only kept when made to 
people who had good firm daws. In this manner he broke so 
many engagements that the most pocitivo bocame counted an 
nothing , and he promised moreover to so many different 
people, what could only be given to one, that he thus opened 
out a copious source of discredit to himself and enused much 
discontent. Nothing deceived or injured liim more than the 
opinion he had formed that ho could decei^'o nil the world. He 
was no longer believed, even when ho spoke with the beat 
faith, and Ws faality much dimmlshed the value of everything 
ho did. To conclude, the obscure and for the moat part black 
guard company which he ordinnnly freqotntcd m Iiis debouches, 
and which he did not scruplo publicly to cnll hu Rouc*y 
drove away all decent people, and did hun infinite Ustto 
His constant mletruet of everything nnd e\crjbo(l\ wnsdi^H 
gusting, above all when he was at tho head of aifairs. The 
Oiuli sprang from bis timidity which mado him fenr his- mvfst 
certain enemies and treat them with more dNtmcUon tlian bii 
fnt^nds from his natural casinoss from a foUe luiitntion > f 
Homy IV., in whom this f|uaUty was by no means the Onr't, 
and from that unfortuoato opinion which ho hold tlmt proluty 
WHS a tdinm. Ho wm noverthclc^ {korbun'kd of my probity , 
and would often roproarh roe with it as a fault an 1 prejudice 
of education which hnd cramprJ my mind and oU<uml my 
unJoratandiog, and he said as much of Mwhune do Saint 
^iinon because he UJicNcd her \irtuouv I hail gl'en him 
many proofs of my attachment that ho could not viry w oil "u>* 
pect mo, and yet, tills h what happened two or ihnre yt-an 
after the cstablUhmcnlof the Uegvncy 1 give ivas of the 
ino»t striking of tho touches that |uint hli portrait 

It waa autumn M d'OrlAma liad di inK>cd the conn il f f 
a fortnight I profited by this to go and »pfnd the imvf *t L* 
Ftrtd I UadJu^t |>avve<l on hour aJono with tho Due, anJ lil 
taken my lca\o of him anil g^»no home whoro In • nl r t* In 
iv|f 1 hod dov.d my door lo «\ery bujy In mi h ^if 
at luott I was told tiuil I5iri»n %Uli a it 1^ 
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cl’ Orleans was afc the door, with ordeis to see me, and that ho 
would not go away without I allowed Biron to enter, all the 
moie smpnsed because I had just quitted il le Due d'Oii&ins, 
anc eageily asked him his news Biion was embari-assed, and 
in his turn asked where was the Maiquis de Euftee (my son). 
.Vt this my surprise mcieased, and I demanded what he meant 
3 iion, raoie and moie confused, admitted that M. le Due 
d’Orleans wanted mfoimation on this point, and had sent him 
foi it I replied, that 1113'^ son was with his regiment at 
Besangon, lodging with M de Levi, who commanded in Fianche 
Comte 

“Oh,” said Biion, “I know that veiy well , but have you 
any letter from him 1’^ 

“ What for I asked. 

“ Because, frankly, since I must tell you all,” said he “ M le 
Due d’Oii^ans wishes to see his handwiting ” 

He added, that soon after I had quitted M le Due d’Oil^ans, 
whilst he was walkmg at Montmartie in a garden with his 
Roues and his harlots, some letters had been brought to him by 
a pos^office cleik, to whom he had spoken in private , that 
afterwards he, Biion, had been called by the Due, who showed 
him a letter from the Marquis de Ruftec to his master, dated 
“ Madiid,” and charged him, theieupon, with this present com- 
mission. 

At this recital I felt a mixture of anger and compassion, and 
1 did not constram myselt witti Biion I had no ietteis tiom 
my son, because I used to burn them, as Jl did ail useless papers. 
I charged Bu’on to say to M le Due d'Oiieans a pai t of what I 
felt , that I had not the slightest acquaintance with anybody in 
Spam , that I begged him at once to despatch a courier there in 
order to satisfy himself that my son was at Besangon. 

Biron, shruggmg his shoulders, said ail that was very good but 
that if I could find a letter fiom the Marquis de Rufifec it would 
be much better , adding, that if one tm ned up and I sent it to 
him, he would take care that it reached M le Due d^Orl^ans,. 
at table, m spite of the privacy of his suppers I did not wish 
to letmn to the Palais Royal to make a scene there, and dis- 
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missed Biron. Fortunately, Madame de Samt-Simon m 
some tame after I related to her thi* adventure. She found 
the last letter of the Marquis de RuGTec, and we sent it to Birou, 
It reached the table as he had promised. M. la Duo d Orleans 
aeiaed it with eagerness. The joke u that he did not know the 
handwntmg Not only did he look at the letter, but be read 
it, and as ho found it diverting regaled his company with it 
it became the topio of thoir discourse, and entirely removed his 
suspicions. Upon my return from In Ferte, I found him 
ashamed of himself and I rendered him still more so by what 
I said to him on the subject. 

1 learnt afterwards that this Madnd letter and others that 
followed, came from a sham Marquis do RuiTc^ that u to say, 
from the son of one of iladomes portere, who passed himself 
off oa my son. He pretended that be had quarrelled with mo 
and wrote to Madomo de Saint-Simon, bcggiug her to inter 
cede for him , and all this that his loUcri might be seen, and 
that he might reap substanUal benefits from bis imposture iu 
the shape of money and considemtion. He was a well madt 
follow hod much address and effrontery, knew tba court very 
weU and had token care to Icam all about our family so as to 
•peak witlun limits. He was arrested at Coyonue at tho table 
of Dodoncourt, who commanded there, and who MiJdenly 
formed tbo re:iolatioa, suspecting him not to be a genUemio. 
uDon seeing him eat olives with a fork I When in gaol he con 
fe^sed who bo was. Ho was not new at tho trade anj wm 
confined some little Uma 
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CHAPTER XXXTIL 

The Due tnes to raise the Devil — Magical Experiments — His religious 
Opinions — Impiety — ^ Reads RaheKis at Church — The Duchesse 
d’Orldans — Her Chaiactei — Her Lite with her Husband — My Discourses 
with the Due on the future — My Plans of Government — A pl.lce at choice 
ofTeied me— I decline the honour — My reason — National Banki uptcy— ■ 
The Due’s Angei at my Refusal — A Final Decision. 

But to retain to M le Due d'Orleans 

His curiosity, joined to a false idea of firmness and couiage, 
had eaily led him to try and raise the devil and make him 
speak. He left nothing untried, even the wildest leading, to 
perauade himself there was no God , and yet heheved mean- 
while in the devil, and hoped to see him and converse with him ! 
This inconsistency is haid to understand, and yet is extremely 
common. He worked with all sorts of obscure people , and 
above all with Mirepoix, sub-lieutenant of the Black Mus- 
keteers, to find out Satan They passed whole nights m the 
quarries of Yanvres and of Vaugirard uttering invocations M. 
le Due d’Orleans, however, admitted to me that he had never 
succeeded in hearing or seeing anything, and at last had given 
up this tolly 

At fiist it was only to |ilease Madame d’Aigenton, but after- 
wards from curiosity, that he tried to see the present and the 
future in a glass of water , so he said, and he was no liar To 
be false and to be a liai are not one and the same thing, though 
they closely resemble each other, and if he told a he it was 
only when hard pressed upon some promise or some business, 
and m spite of himself, so as to escape from a dilemma 

Although we often spoke upon rehgion, to which I tried to 
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lend him bo long aa I had hope of inicceas, k never conld un- 
ravel the Bystam he had formed for himself and I ended by 
becoming pcnuaded that he wavered unceaimgly without 
forming any religion at aU. Hla passionate desire, like that of 
hifl componiona in morals waa this, that it woold turn out that 
there is no God , but he had too much enlightenment to be an 
atheist , who is a particular kind of fool much more rare than 
is thought This enlightenment importuned him, be tried to 
extinguish it and could not A mortal soul would have beta 
to him a resource, but he could not convince hunsolf of its 
existenoe. A God a nd an nninortal soul, threw him mto had 
straits, and yet be could not hlmd himself to the truth of both 
the one and the other I can say then this, I know of what 
religion he was not , nothing more. I am sure, however, that 
he was very ill at ease upon this point und that If a dongeroiu 
illness had overtaken him, and he bad had the time, ha would 
have thrown himself mto the hands of all the pnasU and all 
the Capuchins of the town. His great foiblo was to pnde him 
self upon hu imptoty and to wish to surpass m that evor^ body 
else. 

I recollect that one Christmas-time at Verhaillcs, when he 
accompanied the King to morning praters and tu the three 
midnight be surprised the Court by hu conlioucd ap* 

plication in reading a volume he bad brought with him, an<l 
which appeared to be a prater book. The chief ynnme -U 
chatnbre of Madame la Duchtase d Orleans much aUachfl u> 
the Oundy and very fnre as all good old domcalioi an, trsns- 
fixed with joy at M le Due d Orleans s application to hU Uok, 
complimented him upon it the next da^ m tbo presk-uca of 
others. M le Duo d OrUrana allowed her to go on some unrf 
and then said "You aro very silly Madame ImberC Dojwo 
know wliat I waa reading t It was RabeLos, that I bmugl t 
with me for fear of King borcJ-“ 

Tho effect of thu rvi>l> may be imagined. The thing *** 
too true and was pure braggadocio for without 
of the place*, or of the ihiogiv the rousw of tlio chajcl aa» 
much superior to that of the opera, and to ail the luuiu of 
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Europe; and at Christmas it surpassed itself. There was 
nothing so magnificent as the aecoration of the chapel, or the 
manner in which it was lighted It was full of people , the 
arches of the tribune were crowded with the Court ladies, in 
undress, but ready for conquest There was nothing so sur- 
piising as the beauty of the spectacle The ears weie chaimed 
also M le Due d’Oildans loved music extiemely, he could 
compose, and had amused himself by composmg a kind of little 
opera, La Fare writing the woids, which was perfoimed before 
the King This music of the chapel, theiefore, might well 
have occupied him in the most agieeable manner, to say nothing 
of the biilliaiit scene, without his having lecourse to Eabelais. 
But he must needs play the impious, and the wag. 

Madame la Duchesse d’Orl^ans was another kind of person. 
She was tall, and in every way majestic, her complexion, her 
tliioat, her arms, were admnable ; she had a tolerable mouth, 
with beautiful teeth, somewhat long, and cheeks too broad, 
and too hanging, which interfeied with, but did not spoil, her 
beauty. What disfigured hei most was her eyebrows, which 
weie, as it weie, peeled and red, with very little hair, she had, 
however, fine eyelashes, and well-set, chestnut-coloured hair. 
Without being hump-backed or defoimed, she had one side 
larger than the other, and walked awiy This defect m her figuie 
indicated another, which was more tioublesome m society, and 
which inconvemenced heiself. She had a good deal of mtellect, 
and spoke with much ability. She said all she wished, and 
often conveyed her meanmg to you without directly expressing 
it ; saying, as it were, what she did not say Her utterance 
was, however, slow and embariassed, so that unaccustomed eai-s 
with difficulty followed her 

Every kind of decency and decorum centered themselves m 
her, and the most exquisite pride was there upon its throne. 
Astonishment will be felt at what I am going to say, and yet, 
however, nothing is more strictly tiue. it is, that at the bottom 
of her soul she beheved that she, bastard of the Ehng, had 
much honoured M d’Orleans m marrying him ! M. le Due 
d’Orleans often laughed at her pnde, called her Madame 
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Luoifw, in ipoiJdng to her, »nd »ho admitted that the oarne 
did not diapleafao her She always received his advaocu with 
coldaoes, and a sort of inpononty of greatnes*. She wa* a 
pnnccaa to the backbone, at nil boors, and m all places. Yet, 
at the same time, her tinudt^ waa extreme. The King could 
ba\o made her feel ill with a singlo sovere look, and Mivla me 
do Maintanon could have dono hkewiso, perhaps. At all eventdt, 
Madame la Dachoase d 0rl6ma trembled before her and upon 
the most commonplace matters never replied to either him or 
her without hesitation, feox printed on her face. 

H. le Duo and Madame la Duchosso d Orleans lived sn idle 
languubing, shameful indecent, and despbed Ufe abandoned 
by all the Conrt This, I felt, was one of the first things 
that must be remedied. Accordingly, I induced Mo^Ume U 
Duchesse d'0rl6uu to make an effort to attract people to her 
table. She did ao, penw>exiog against the coldness and aver 
aion aho met with and m time aucceeded m drawing a toler- 
ably oumoroua company to her dinners. They wire of exqai 
site quality and people soon got over their fii>t boiUtion, when 
they found ONcry’thjng ordoriy free, and unobjectionable. Vt 
these dinners, M. d Orii^aos kept within bounds, not onh m bn 
dh^coume, but in his bebavuHir But ofluiUmcs Ka ennui Ud 
him to Pans, to join in soppor parties and dibauchtry 
Madauio la Duchesse d OrKona tried to draw him from thc^e 
pleasures by arranging «ma11 parties at her pretty UtUo vilU, 
IKtoUo (in the park of Vorwiiilos) which the Kin^ luJ gi'ca 
to her and which the bod furnished in the mo»t d It^btful 
mouniT She lo\ «d good cheer the guests lo\ cd it alK\ and at 
table she waa altogether another person— free gsy excitin^ 
chonning M< lo Doc d'Orli’ans cored for notUiOQ lul ruiy* 
and os bo throw off all restraint at thcaw psiUus there was 
mud> ditHeulty in oelecting gueaU, for the cars iff ouay i-s 
would hmxn been much ooofuwd at his hx»«J tol^ ai.J ih if 
•yo* much aoUmidicd lo ace him get drunk at the >ify 
mcocement of the repast, lo the mnUt of tho« wIk* iK o„tl 
only of aimusinj, and recnaUn^ thcmxl'cs la • dcvcnl man r%f, 
and wuo Dtf>er apptvwbcd int tvicolivii. 
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As the King became weaker in health, and evidently drew 
near his end, I had continued interviews with Madame d’Or- 
l^ans upon the subject of the regency, the plan of government 
to he adopted, and the policy he should follow Hundreds of 
times before we had reasoned together upon the faults of the 
Government, and the misfortunes that resulted from them 
What we had to do was to avoid those faults, educate the 
young Eling in good and national maxims, so that when he 
succeeded to power he might contmue what the Kegency had 
not had time to finish This, at least, was my idea, and I 
laboured hard to make it the idea of M le Due d’Orleans As 
the health of the King dimmished I entered more into details , 
as I wiU explam. 

What I considered the most important thing to be done, was 
to overthrow entirely the system of government in which 
Cardinal Mazarm had impiiaoned the King and the realm. A 
foreigner, risen from the dregs of the people, who thmks of 
nothing but his own power and his own greatness, cares 
nothmg for the state, except in its relation to himself He de- 
spises its laws, its genius, its advantages . he is ignorant of its 
rules and its forms, he thmks only of subjugating all, of con- 
founding all, of bringing all down to one level Richeheu and 
his successor, Mazarm, succeeded so weU in this pohey that the 
nobihty, by degiees, became annihilated, as we now see them. 
The pen and the robe people, on the other hand, were exalted , 
so that now things have reached such a pretty pass that 
the greatest lord is without power, and in a thousand dif- 
ferent manners is dependent upon the meanest plebeian It 
is m this maimer that thmgs hasten from one extreme to the 
other. 

My design was to commence by introducing the nobility 
into the ministry, with the digmty and authority due to them, 
and by degrees to dismiss the pen and robe people from all 
employ not purely judicial In this manner the administra- 
tion of pubhc aflairs would be entirely in the hands of the 
aiistocracy. I proposed to abolish the two offices of secretary 
of state for the war department, and lor foreign afiaira, and to 
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supply their place by oouaals, also, that the otfices of the 
navy should bo managed by a council I insisted upon tbo 
distinct and porieot separation of these crmocils, so that their 
authonty should never bo confounded, and the public shouU 
ne\er have the slightest tronble in finding out whoro to sd 
dress itself for an} kmd of businesa. 

if. le Duo d Orltfans exceedingly reUshod my project, which 
wo much discussed Thu point amved at, it becamo nec*.-*- 
sarv to debate upon the perbona who were to form those 
councils. I suggested names, which were accepted or set asiile. 
according as the) met his approval or dutapprubotion But,” 
bald M le Duo d Orifana, after wo had been a long time at thu 
work '‘}’ou propose everybody and ne\er say a word of your 
sell ^Mlat do }ou wuh to baf* 

1 replicdi that it was not for me tu propobo, atiU leas to 
choose an) otfice, but for htiu to soe if be wulied to empio) me 
InJieMog me capable, and m that case to doUnmne the pUce 
he w lab^ mu to occupy This was at 2daH) , in hu chamber 
and 1 bhall ne\er forget it 

Viter bocmi IitUe debate that between equals would have 
Imn called cumplimenuvr) ho propttbcd to mo the Pre*idi.iK) 
t iho Counui of hlxuLOce. But I bad good reAbons for abnak 
lu^ trum thu office. 1 that disordered sa thu tuunecs had 
bcci-tme there wa» ool) one remed) b) wbidi iwpruvtmi.i I 
could be LtfL-vied, and thu uas Nati oial lku)kru)^c) llad 1 
occupied thu office, I should ha\e been too btrou^l\ Uuijdud 
to urge thu \juw and carr) it out but it was a najioa lUln) 

I did not u uU to take ujk>q iu)bclf Iwforu God and m a n . 1 ct, 

J loltJul said that to decUro tbo State bankrupt uoulJ to 
• he vribot couTkO I am bold enough to thmk U st there u 
U(. t a •»>»••. has no personal interodt lu iho coouniunco 
imjH>»U, who of two o^iU vu. kosil) iucTva*cti UoaUao oul 
lutumol loduie uould Oot pivler the latUr 
^^mdiUon of a who uufurtuiutely um.’il ».bwM» 

tacKo or bfto-a )usrk lu bu K'tl la tvotmual {‘ojo, tr 
liftvin^ Lu leg cut clt W bo cau loul t lia* ( bo >*uul I j * 

i • lo»* of bu b) a i>aiuful o|*<raU» { m w Jcr U> buJ Lm* 
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self two months alter quite well, free trom suffering and in the 
enjoyment of all his faculties 

I shrunk accordingly from the finances for the reason I have 
above given, and made M le Due d’Orleans so angry by my 
refusal to accept the office he had proposed to me, that foi three 
weeks he sulked and would not speak to me, except upon un- 
important matters 

At the end ot ttiat time, un me miast of a languishmg con- 
versation, he exclaimed, “ Very well, then. lou suck to your 
text, you won’t have the finances ?” 

I respectfully lowered my eyes and replied, in a gentle tone, 
that I thought that question was settled He could not restrain 
some complaints, but they were not bitter, nor was he angry, 
and then rising and taking a few turns m the room, without 
saymg a word, and his head bent, as was his custom when em- 
barrassed, he suddenly spun round upon me, and exclaimed, 
“ But whom shall we put there 2’’ 

I suggested the Due de Noailles, and although the suggestion 
at first met with much warm opposition from M le Due 
d’ Orleans, it was ultimately accepted by him. 

The moment after we had settled this point he said to me, 
“ And you ' what will you be 1” and he pressed me so much to 
explain myselt that I said at last if he would put me m the 
council of affairs of the interior, I thought I should do better 
there than elsewhere 

“ Chief, then,” lephed he with vivacity 
“ No, no ' not that,” said I, “ simply a place in the council” 
We both insisted, he for, I against "A place m that 
couned,” he said, “ would be ridiculous, and cannot be thought 
of Since you will not be chief, there is only one post which 
suits you, and which suits me also You must be m the council 
I shall be m, — ^the Supreme Council” 

I accepted the post, and thanked him From that moment 
this distmetion remained fixed. 

I will not enter into all the suggestions I offered to M. le Due 
d^Orleans respecting the Regency, oi give the details of all the 
piojects I submitted to him. Many" of thoae projects and sug- 
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gefltiOQs were eiUier acted upon only partialJy, or not acted 
upon at allf although neaHy every one met with his approval 
But he was vanable as the winds, and as difficult to hold. In 
my dealings with him I had to do with a person very diderent 
from that estimable Dauphin who was so rudely taken away 
from ua. 

But let me, before going further deecnbe the last days of the 
King his illness, death, adding to the nomtive a review 
of hu life Olid oharocur 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The Bang’s Health Hejlmes — Bets about his Death — Lord Stair — My new 
JFriend — The King’s last Hunt — And last Domestic and Pubhc Acts — Doc- 
tors — Opium — The Kmg’s Diet — Failure of his Strength — His hopes of 
Recovery — Increased Danger — Codicil to his "Will — Interview with the 
Ducd’Orl^ans — With the Cai-diual de Noailles — Address to his Attendants 
— The DaupMn brought to him — His Last Words — An Extraordmaiy 
Physician — ^The Courtiei's and the Due d’Orleans — Conduct of Madame 
de Mamtenon — The King’s Death. 

Louis XIV began, as I have before remarked, sensibly to de- 
cline, and his appetite, which had always been good and 
uniform, very considerably dimmished Even foreign countries 
became aware of this Bets weie laid in London that his life 
would not last beyond the first of September, that is to say, 
about three months, and although the King wished to know 
everything, it may be imagined that nobody was very eagei to 
make him acquainted with the news He used to have the 
Dutch papeis read to him in private by Torcy, often after the 
Council of State One day as Torcy was reading, coming un- 
expectedly — for he had not examined the paper — upon the 
account of these bets, he stopped, stammered, and skipped it. 
The King, who easily perceived this, asked him the cause of 
his embarrassment , what he was passing over, and why ? 
Toicy blushed to the very whites of his eyes, and said that it 
was a piece of impertinence unwoithy of being read. The 
Kmg insisted , Torcy also but at last thoroughly confused, he 
could not lesist the reiterated command he received, and read 
the whole account of the bets The King pretended not to be 
touched by it, but he was, and piofoundly, so that sitting down 
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to table immeduitely oflorwnrda, he coold not keep bimaelf from 
speaking of it, though without mentioning the gaiette. 

This was at Marly and by chance I was there that day 
Tho King looked at me as at the others, but as though asking 
for a reply I took good care not to open my mouth, and 
lowered my eyee. Chovemy, (a discreet man,) too, was not so 
pmdenk bat mode a long and lU timed rhapsody upon similar 
reports that had como to Copenhagen from Vienna while ho 
was ambassador at tho former place seventeen or eighteen years 
before. Thb King allowed him to say on, but did not take the 
bait He appeared tonobod, bat bke a man who does not wish 
to seem so It could be seen that be did all he could to eat, 
oud to show that he ate with appetite. But it was also seen 
that the mouthfuls loitered on their way This tnSe did not 
foil to augment tho circamspcclion of the Ooort, above all of 
those who by their position bad reason to be more attentive 
than the rest It was reported that an aidenieHarop of Lord 
Stair who was then Englub ambassador of our Court, and very 
much disliked for his insolent bearing and bu troublesome wn)s, 
had caosed these bets by what be had said in England respects 
lUg the health of the lung Stair, when told this, was much 
gnevod, and sold twas a scoundrel be had dlsnii»£e<L 

As the King sensibly dcolmed I notMicd that although terror 
of him kept people as much away from M dOrlAias as ever 
I was approached even by the most considerable. I hod often 
amused m}8clf ot the esponse of these prompt friends, I dal 
so now and diverted M, d Orleans by wainiug hun beforehand 
what he had to expect. 

On Fndaj tho nth of August, 1716 the Kmg hunted the 
stag after dmner in his cali^c that ho drove hutuelf as usual. 
Pu as for tho last time. Upon his return ho ap,>cared much 
knocked up. There was a grand concert in the cvtaiu^ in 
Madame de Haintcnon ■ apartment. 

On Saturday the 10th of August, ho walked before dinner 
in his gardens at Mail^ , bo returned to Verwiillee about 
oclock m the evening never ogam saw that htrangr work 
of his In tho evening be worked uith the Chsnciillor 
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111 M.idame de Maintenon’s rooms, and appeared to everytiody 
very ill On Sunday, the eleventh of August, he held the 
Council of State, walked after dinner to Trianon, never more 
to go out again during life. 

On the morrow, the 12th of August, he took medicine as 
usual, and lived as usual the following days It was known 
that he complained of sciatica in the leg and thigh He had 
never before had sciatica, or rheumatism, or a cold , and for a 
long time no touch of gout In the evening there was a httle 
concert in Madame de Maintenon’s room'; This was the last 
time m his hfe that he walked alone. 

On Tuesday, the 13th of August, he made a violent effort, 
and gave a farewell audience to a sham Pemian ambassador 
whom Pontchartrain had imposed upon him this was the 
last public action of his life The audience, which was long, 
fatigued the King He resisted the desire for sleep which 
came over him, held the finance council, dined, had himself 
earned to Madame de Mamtenon’s, where a little concert was 
given, and on leaving his cabinet stopped for the Duchesse de 
la Rochefoucauld, who presented to bun the Duchesse de la 
Rocheguyon, her daughter-in-law, who was the last lady pre- 
sented to him She took her tabouret that evening at the 
grand supper, which was tJie last he ever gave On the 
morrow he sent some precious stones to the Persian ambassador 
just alluded to It was on this day that the Pnneesse des 
TJrsms set ofi* for Lyons, terrified at the state of the Kmg as I 
have already related 

For more than a year the health of the King had diminished. 
His valets noticed this first, and followed the pi ogress of the 
malady, without one of them daring to open his mouth The 
bastards, or to speak exactly, M du Maine saw it , Madame de 
Maintenon also , but they did nothing Fagon, the chief phy- 
sician, much fallen off in mind and body, was the only one of 
the King’s mtimates who saw nothing Mardehal, also chief 
physician, spoke to him (Fagon) sevei'al times, but was always 
harshly repulsed Pressed at last by his duty and his attach- 
ment, he made bold one morning towards Whitsuntide to go to 
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Madame de Mamtenon, He told her what ho saw and bow* 
grossly Fagon was mistaken. He aaanred her that the King, 
whoee pulse ho had often felt* had had for some tune a slow 
internal fever, that hia coostitaboa was to good that with 
remedies and attention all would go well, but that if the malady 
were allowed to grow there would no longer be any resource. 
Madame de Maintenon grew angry and all he obtained for his 
seal was her anger She said that only the personal enemies 
of Fagon could find fault with his opinion upon the Kings 
health oonceming whmh the capacity, the application, the ex- 
perience of the chiuf physioian could not be deceived. The 
beet of it IS that Mardchal who hod fonneriy operated upon 
Fagon for stone, had been appointed chief sorgeon by him, and 
they had always lived on the best of terms. Mordchal, annoyed 
os he related to me, could do nothing more, and began from 
that time to lament the death of liis master Fagon was m 
fact the first physician m Europe, but for a loDg time his health 
had not permitted him to oiojaUun his expenenee and the 
high point of authority to which his capacity and his faroor 
had earned him hod at lost spoiled him. He would not hear 
reason or submit to reply and continued to treat the Kiog os 
he bod treated bun m early ^oors, and killed him lus 


obstinacy 

The gout of wbidi the filing hod had long attacks, luduceJ 
Fagon to swaddle him, so to say every evening in a heap of 
feather pillows which made bun sweat all night to such sn 
extent that it was dece*Aary m the morning to rub him down 


and change his Imen before the grand chamberlain and the ni>t 
gentleman of the chamber could onter For many year* he hsJ 
drunk nothing hot Burgundy wine, half mixed water and 
so old that it was used up instead of the best champagne which 
ho had used ail his life. Ho would pleasantly say sometime* 
that foreign lords who were anxious to taste the wmo bo u*^ 
were often mightily deceived. At no time had he «\cr dnuA 


pure wine, or made use in any way of spirits, or even uo, 
coffee, or chocolate. Upou nsmg, instead of a little breoii and 
wine imd \k-uter ho bad takuu for a loug Umo two of 
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sage and veronica , often between bis meals, and always on 
going to bed, glasses of water with a bttle orange-flower water 
in them, and always iced. Even on the days when he had 
medicine he drank this, and always also at his meals, between 
which he nevei ate anything except some cinnamon lozenges 
that he put into his pocket at his dessei t, with a good many 
cracknels for the bitches he kept in his cabinet 

As duiing the last yeai of his life the King became more and 
more costive, Fagon made him eat at the commencement of his 
repasts many iced fruits, that is to say, mulbeiiies, melons, and 
figs rotten from ripeness, and at his dessert many othei liuits, 
finishing with a surprising quantity of sweetmeats All the 
year round he ate at suppei a piodigious quantity of salad. 
His soups, several of which he partook oi moiningand evening, 
were full of gravy, and were of exceeding stiength, and eveiy- 
thing that was served to him was full of spice, to double the 
usual extent, and veiy stiong also This regimen and the 
sweetmeats together Fagon did not like, and sometimes while 
seemg the King eat, he would make most amusing giiraaces, 
witliout daring however to say anything except now and then 
to Livry and Benoist, who leplied that it was their business to 
feed the King, and his to doctoi hmi The King never ate any 
kind of venison or watei-fowl, but otherwise paitook of every- 
thing, fSte days and fast days alike, except that during the last 
twenty yeais of his life he observed some tew days of Lent 
This summer he ledoubled his regime of fruits and dnnks. 
At last the formei clogged his stomach, Liken aftei soup, weak- 
ened the digestive oigans and took away his appetite, which 
until then had never tailed him all his lite, though however 
late dinner might be delayed he nevei was hungry or wanted 
to eat But attei the hist spoonfuls of soup, his appetite came, 
as I have several times heard him say, and he ate so prodigi- 
ously’ and so solidly morning and evemng that no one could 
get accustomed to see it So much water and so much fruit 
unconnected by anything spintuous, turned his blood into gan- 
giene, while those forced night sweats dimmished its strength 
and impoverished it , and thus his death was caused, as was 
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»een by tba opeamg of hU bo^ The orgMa were fbond n 
■uch good »nd healthy condition that there is reason to behen 
he would have hved beyond b\a hundredth year Ha rtomad 
above aJJ astonished, and also his bowels by their volume ant 
eitent. double that of the ordmary whence it came that b< 
Was such a great yet uniform eater Bemediei were nol 
thought of untfl. it was no longer time, became Fagon would 
ne\er believe hup IQ, or Madame de Maintenon either thoagi 
at the same time she bad taken good care to provide for hei 
own retreat in the case of bis death. Amidst all this, the £jng 
felt his state before they felt it, and said so sometimes to his 
valets Fagon always resMured bun, but did nothiag. Tbs 
King was contented with what was nud to bnn without being 
persoaded, bnt hu tnendship fo Fagon reatramed him, and 
Madame de Maintenon still more 

On Wednesday the 14th of August, the King was earned to 
hear mass tor the last time held the council of state, ate a 
meat dinner and bad musio m Madame de Maintenon s rooms. 
He sapped 10 his chamber where the eourtsaw him asathu 
dinner was with his family a short time in bis cabinet, and 
went to bed a Uttle after ten. 

On Thuredny the Featival of the Assumption, ho beam 
mjupt in his bei^ The night bad been disturbed and bad. He 
dined in h» bed, the courtier^ being present, roue at five tnd 
was earned to Madame de MaioteiioD s, where mnsie wu pla^ ed. 
He supped and went to bed aeon the previous evemng As long 
as he oould sit up be did the same. 

On Fndav the 16th of August, the night bad been no belter, 
much thir st cn^ drink. TheKingordered noon© to eoieronul 
ten. Mass and dinner in hia bed as before then he wa» earned 
to Mndame de Mtunteooaa he played with the ladies 
and afterwanu there was a grand concert. 

On '^aturdaj the 17th of August, the night *4 the prcce'lu’o 
He Leul the Finauc© Council, be being in bed , »aw people *t 
h^ dmner roe© immediately after, gave audieucs m his 
cabinet to the tjeucral of the order of Sainte Croix de la 
£tcbouuciis, ftoaMxl to de .Maintetions, WDcre h*» 
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worked with the Chancellor At night, Fagon slept for the 
hrst time in his chambei 

Sunday, the 18th of August, passed like the preceding days 
Fagon pretended there had been no fever The Kmg heL a 
Council of State before and after his dinner , worked afterwards 
upon the fortifications with Pelletier , then passed to Madame 
de Mam ten on’s, where theie was music 

Monday, the 19th, and Tuesday, the 20th of August, passed 
much as the pievious days, excepting that on the latter the 
King supped in his dressing-gown, seated m an arm-chair , and 
that after this evening he never left his room oi dressed him- 
self again That same day Madame de Saint-Simon, whom i 
had piessed to return, came back from the waters of Forges,. 
The Kmg, entermg after supper into his cabmet, perceived hen 
He ordered his chair to be stopped , spoke to her very kmdly 
upon her journey and her return , then had himself wheeled on 
by Blom mto the other .cabmet She was the last Court lady 
to whom he spoke I don’t count those who were always near 
him, and who came to him when he could no longer leave his 
room Madame de Saint-Simon said to me m the evemng 
that she should not have lecognised the King if she hau met 
him anywhere else. Yet she had left Marly for Forges only on 
the 6th of July. 

On Wednesday, the 2l8t of August, four physicians saw the 
Kmg, but took caie to do nothmg except praise Fagon, wlio 
gave him cassia For some days it had been perceived that he 
ate meat and even bread with difficulty, (though all his hfe 
he had eaten but httle of the lattei, and for some time only the 
ciumb, because he had no teeth) Soup in larger quantity,, 
hash very light, and eggs compensated him , but he ate very 
spaiingly 

On Thursday, the 22nd of August, the Kmg was still worse 
He saw foul othei physicians, who, hke the first toui, did 
nothmg but admire the learned and admirable treatment of 
Fagon, who made him take towards evening some Jesuit baik 
and water and intended to give him at night, ass’s milk This 
same day, the King ordered the Due de la Kochefoucauld to 
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bnng him hia clothea on th® morrow in order that he might 
choose which he would wear upon leaving off the mouminghe 
WOT© for a son of Madame la Dnohesae de Tx>rraiiie. He had not 
been able to quit his chamber for some days, he could scarcely 
eat anything solid , his phyaiciaii slept in his chamber and yet 
he reckoned upon being cured, upon dressing himmulf again, Anr^ 
wished to obooee his dress I In like manner there was tlie 
same round of councils, of work of amusements. So true it is, 
that men do not wiah to and dissimulata from themselTee 
the approach of death as long as possible. Meanwhile, let 
me say that the state of the King, which nobody was ignorant 
0 ^ had already changed M. d Orleans desert mto a crowded 
aty 

Friday the 23rd of August, the night was as usual, the 
morning alsa The King worked with F&reTelher who tried, but 
in vam, to make bun flU up aeveral beneficee that were vacant , 
that is to say Fdre Telher wished to dispoae of them himself 
instead of leaving them to M. le Ihio d (M^ana. Let me state 
at once, that the feebler the King grew the more Fhre Teliler 
worried him , so as not to lose such a rich prey, or miss the 
opportunity of aeounog fresh creatures for his service. But he 
could Qot succeed. The King declared to him that he had 
enoogh to render account of to Qod, without charging hims d f 
with thta Tirtmitmijnnj and forbodo him to Speak oguin upon the 
subject 

On Saturday evening, the S4th of August, he supped m hii 
dressing gown, in presence of the courtiers, for the last time. I 
noticed that he could only swallow iiquidi; and that ha tw 
troubled if looked at Ho could not finish hu supper, and 
begged the courtieni to pass on, that is to say go away Ho 
went to bed where his leg, on which were several black marks, 
was ATftminflfi- It had grown woiae lately and had gi\«u hha 
much pain, He sent for F&ro Telher and mode coaha^Jen. 
Confusion spread among the doclora at this. Milk, and Jtsuit 
bark water hnan tncd and abandoned m turns, now, 
nobodj knew what to try The doctors admitted that ths^ 
behoved he h&H had a alow fov er ever ainco WhiUuntiJs , and 
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excused themselves for doing nothing on the ground that he 
did not wish for remedies 

On Sunday, the 25th of August, no more mystery was made 
of the King’s danger Nevertheless, he expressly commanded 
that nothing should be changed in the usual order of this day 
(the f&te of St Louis), that is to say, that the drums and the 
hautboys, assembled beneath his windows, should play their 
accustomed music as soon as he awoke, and that the twenty- 
four violins should play in the ante-chamber during his dinner. 
He worked afterwards with the Chancellor, who wrote under 
his dictation, a codicil to his will, Madame de Mamtenon being 
present She and M du Maine, who thought mcessantly of 
themselves, did not consider the King had done enough for 
them by his will , they wished to remedy this by a codicil, 
which equally showed how enormously they abused the King’s 
weakness m this extremity, and to what an excess ambition 
may carry us By this codicil the Kmg submitted all the civil 
and military household of the young Bling to the Due du Maine, 
and under his oiders to Mardchal de Villeroy, who, by this 
disposition became the sole masters of the person and the 
dweUmg place of the King, and of Paris, by the troops placed 
m their hands , so that the Kegent had not the shghtest 
shadow of authority and was at their mercy , certainly 
liable to be arrested or worse, any time it should please M du 
Maine 

Soon after the Chancellor left the Eling, Madame de Main- 
tenon who remained, sent tor the ladies , and the musicians 
came at seven o’clock in the evemng But the King fell asleep 
during the conveisation of the ladies He awoke , his brain 
confused, which frightened them and made them call the doctors 
They found his pulse so bad that they did not hesitate to 
propose to him, bia senses havmg returned, to take the sacra- 
ment without delay. Pfere Tellier was sent for , the musicians 
who had just prepared their books and their instruments, were 
dismissed, the ladies also , and in a quarter of an hour from 
that time, the King made confession to Pere Tellier, the 
Cardmal de Bohan, meanwhile, bringing the Holy Sacr" -’K 
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from the Chapel, and aeoding for the Cur^ and holy oik Two 
of the Kmgi chapLuna, summoned by the Cardinal came and 
seven or eight oandleeticlra were earned bv raleta. The Cardinal 
said a word or two to the King apon thia great and laht action 
during which the King appeared very firm, but very penetrated 
with what he was doing Aa soon as he had reiaivod Our 
Saviour and the holy oils, eveiybody left the chamber except 
Madame de Maintenon and the Ohanoellor Immediately after 
wards, and this was rather strange a Innd of book or little 
tablet was placed upon the bed, the codicil was presented to the 
King, and at the bottom of it he wrote four or five lines, and 
restored the doenmeat to the Chancellor 

After this, the King sent for ML le Ono d^Orldans showed him 
muoh esteem, friendship and oonfidence bat what is terrible 
with Jesus Christ atiU npoa his lips — the Sacrament be had 
just received — he assured him he would find nothing m his 
will with which he woald not feel pleased Then be recom 
mended to him the state and the person of the fhtnre 
King 

On iEonday the 26th of August, the King called to him the 
Ckrdinals de Bohan and de Bisiy protested that be died m the 
faith, and in submission to the oburoh, then added, looking at 
them, that he was sorry to leave the offKiia of the church as 
they were , that they knew be bad done nothing except what 
they wished that it was therefore for them to answer IwforB 
Qod for what be had done that his own conscience was clear 
and that be was os an ignorant man who bod abandoned him 
self entirelj to them. What a frightful thunderbolt was thu 
to the two cardinals for tbu waa an Illasioa to the tombi* 
constitution they bad assisted PireTellier m fbrciDg upon him- 
But their calra was superior to all tnal They pmsed him and 
said he bad done welh and that be might be at ease os to the 
result 

This ’•aroe Monday 20th of August, after the two CanliDal* 
bod left the room, the King dined m hU bed in the pn^ooce v( 
those who uerw privileged to enter Am the things wore bcuy 
cleared away be made them apptvacb und addrca>eJ to them 
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thebo words, which wore stored up in their memory . — “ Gentle- 
men, I ask your pardon for the bad example I have given you. 
I have much to thank you for the manner in which you have 
served me, and for the attachment and fidelity you have always 
shown for me I am very sorry I have not done for you all I 
should have wished to do ; bad times have been the cause I ask 
foi ray giandson the same application and the same fidelity you 
have had for me Ho is a child who may experience many 
reverses Let your example be one for all my other subjects 
Follow the ordei-3 my nephew will give you ; he is to govern 
the realm, I hope he wU govern it well , I hope also that you 
^vill all contiibuto to keep up union, and that if any one falls 
away you will aid in bringing him back. I feel that I am 
moved, and that I move you also. I ask your pardon. Adieu, 
gentlemen, I hope you will sometimes remember me ” 

A shoit time after he called the ilardchal de Villeroy to 
him, and said he had made him governoi of the Daupliin. He 
then called to him M le Due and M le Pimce de Conti, and 
lecommended to them the advantages of union among pnnees. 
Then, hearing women in the cabinet, questioned who were 
there, and immediately sent woid they might enter Madame 
la Duchesse de Beny, Madame la Duchesse d’Orldans, and the 
Princesses of the blood forthwith appeared, crying. The King 
told them they must not cry thus, and said a few friendly words 
to them, and dismissed them They retiied by the cabinet, weep- 
ing and crying very loudly, wliich caused people to beheve out- 
side that the King was dead , and, indeed, the rumour spread 
to Palis, and even to the piovmces 

Some time after the King requested the Duchesse de Yenta- 
dour to bring the little Dauphin to him. He made the child 
approach, and then said to him, before Madame de Maintenon 
and the few privileged people present, “ My child, you are gomg 
to be a great king, do not imitate me in the taste I have had foi 
building, or in that I have had for war , try, on the contrary, 
to be at peace with your neighbours. Eender to God what you 
owe Him , recognise the obligations you are under to Him , 
make Him honoured by youi subjects. Always follow good 
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ocransela, try to comfort your people, which I unhappily have 
not done. Never forget the oUigation you owe to Madwne do 
Yentodour Madame (addressing her), lot roe embrace 
(arid tcfiSe erribracing Atm) my dear child, I give you my 
benediction with my whole heart* 

As the little Prmoe was about to be taken off the bed, the 
King redemanded him, embraced him again, and raising bands 
and eyas to Heaven, blessed him once mora This spectacle 
was extremely tonohing. 

On Tuesday, the 27th of August the King said to Madame 
de Maintenon, that be had always beard it wu hard to resolva 
to die , but that as for him, seeing himself upon the point of 
death he did not find this resolution so difSeult to form. She 
replied that it was very hard when we bad attachments to 
creatures, hatred in our bearh\ or restatutions to make. "Ah" 
rejoined the Kmg *' as for restitutions, to nobody in particular 
do I owe any but sa for those I owe to the realm, I hope u 
the mercy of God." 

The ni^t which followed was >eT 7 agitated. The King was 
seen at all moments joining his bands, sinking his breast, and 
was heard repeatmg the prayers be ordinarily employed. 

On Wednesday morning, the 2btb of August, be paid a com* 
pliment to Madame de Mamtenon, which pleased her buthtUe, 
and to which she repbed not one word. He said that what 
consoled him m quitting her waa that, considering the ago ahe 
had reached, they must soon meet again 1 

About seven odook m the morning, be saw in the mirror 
two of his valets at the foot of the bed weeping, and said to 
them. Why do you weep f Is it because you thought mo 
immortal 7 As for me, I have not thought myself so, and joo 
ought, cousidenng my age, to have been prepared to lose me. 

A very clownish Provencal nuUe heard of the extremity of 
the King while on bis way from Marsoillos to Fani^ end cauno 
this morning to Vei>aU]e8 with a remedy which he said would 
cure the gangrene. The King was so fll, and the doctors i>o at 
Uieir wiU ends, that they consented to reeeiTo hna. F«goa 
tried to say something, but thu roaiic, who waa named be 
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Bran, abused him very coamely, and Fagon accustomed to abuse 
others was confounded Ten drops of Le Bran’s mixture in 
Alicante wine were therefore given to the King about eleven 
o’clock in the mormng Some time after he became stionger, 
but the pulse falling again and becoming bad, another dose was 
given to him about four o’clock, to recall him to life, they told 
him He replied, taking the mixture, “ To life or to death as it 
shall please God ” 

Le Brun’s remedy was contmued Some one proposed that 
the King should take some broth The Kmg replied that it 
was not broth he wanted, but a confessor, and he sent for him. 
One day, recovering from loss of consciousness, he asked Pbre 
TeUier to give him absolution for all his sins P^re Tellier 
asked him if he suffered much ? “ No,” replied the King, 

that’s what troubles me I should bke to suffer more for the 
expiation of my sins ” 

On Thuisday, the 29th of August, ,he grew a little better , he 
•even ate two httle biscuits steeped in wine, with a certain ap- 
petite The news immediately spread abroad that the King 
was recovermg I went that day to the apartments, of M le 
Hue d’Orl^ans, where, duimg the previous eight days, there 
had been such a crowd that, speaking exactly, a pm would not 
have fallen to the ground. Not a soul was there ' As soon as 
the Hue saw me he burst out laughing, and said, I was the first 
person who had been to see him all the day * And until ihe 
evening he was entirely deserted. Such is the world ! 

In the evening it was known that the Bang had only 
recovered foi the moment In giving orders durmg the day, 
he called the young Hauphm “ the young King ” He saw a 
movement amongst those around him “ Why not V said he, 
that does not trouble me ” Towards eight o’clock he took the 
fthvir of the rustic. Has brain appeared confused , he himself 
said he felt very ill Towards eleven o’clock his leg was 
examined. The gangrene was found to be in the foot and the 
knee , the thigh much inflamed He swooned during this 
examination He had perceived with much pain that Madame 
de Mamtenon wa^ no longei neai him She had m fact gone 
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oflf on the previoofl day with very dry eyoa to St. Oyr, not in- 
tending to rotnm.* He asted for her eeveral fcimpa during the 
day Her departoro could not be hidden. He sent for her to 
St and she came back in the erenlng. 

Friday, August the SOth, waa a bad day preoodad by a bad 
night The King oontmualty loot hie reason. About five 
o clock m the evening Madame Mamtenon left htm, gave 
away her fdrmtore to the domeetios, and went to St Oyr never 
to l^ve it 

On Satnrday, the Slat of Augoat, everything went from bad 
to worse. The gangrene had reached the knee and all the 
thigh. Toward! eleven o clock at night the King was found 
to be so ill that the prayers for the dying were said. This re- 
stored him to himaelf He repeated the prayen in a voice so 
strong that it roae above all the other voices. At the end he 
recogniaed Cardinal da Rohan, and aald to him, ^ These are the 
last fiivourB of the choroh." Thia was the lost man to whom 
he spoke. He repeated several times, Jfunc d in Aord mor/u, 
then said, “Ob, my Ood, come to my aid hasten to succour 
me.** 

These were his last words. AH the night he wu without 
consdoosnaas and m a long agony which finished on Sunday, 
the 1st September 1716 at a quarter past eight in the mom 
mg, three days before he had accomphshod his seventy-seventh 
year and in the seventy second of his reign. He bad fur 
vived all his sons and grandsons, except the King of Spam. 
Europe never saw so long a reigu or Franco a King so old. 

If UTthiiw ooold "f ka Uadsioa <!« more odiotu, ^ 

daemon of ths oU Sing in hU moment* of *goo J ^ 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Early Life of Louis XrV. — His Education — His enormous Vanity — Has Ig- 
norance — Cause of the "War with Holland — His Mistakes and Weakness 
in War — ^The Rum of France — Origm of Versailles — The Ean^sLove of 
Adulation and Jealousy of people who came not to Court — His Spies — ^His 
Vindictiveness — Openmg of Letters — Confidence sometimes placed on 
him — A Lady m a Predicament 

I SHALL pass over the stoimy period of Louis XI V 's minority. 
At twenty-three years of age he entered the gieat world as King, 
under the most favourable auspices His ministers weie the 
most skilful in all Europe, his generals the best, his Court 
was filled with illustnous and clever men, foimed during the 
troubles which had followed the death of Louis XIII 

Louis XTV was made for a bnlhant Court In the midst of 
other men, his figure, his courage, his grace, his beauty, his 
grand mien, even the tone of his voice and the majestic and 
natural charm of all his person, distinguished him till his death 
as the King Bee, and showed that if he had only been born a 
simple private gentleman, he would equally have excelled in 
fStes, pleasures, and gallantry, and would have bad the greatest 
success m love The intrigues and adventures which early in hfe 
he had been engaged in— when the Comtesse de Soissons lodged 
at the Tuilenes, as superintendent of the Queen’s household, 
and was the centre figure of the Court group — had exercised 
an unfortunate infl-uence upon him he received those impres- 
sions with which he could never after successfully struggle 
Prom this time, intellect, education, nobility of sentiment, and 
high prmciple, m others, became objects of suspicion to him. 
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and soon of hatred. The more he advanced m yean tho more 
this sentiment waa condnned m him. JTe wished to reign by 
hi m s el f His jealousy on this point unceasmgly became weak 
neaa. He reigned, indeed, in hide things , the great be could 
never reach even m the former, too, be was often governed. 
The superior abfliiy of his early mimstara and his early gene- 
rals soon weaned him. He Uked nobody to be In any way 
snpenor to him. Thus he choae his miDiaters, not for their 
knowledge, bat for their ignorance not for their capacity but 
for their want of it Ha liked to form them, as he said, liked 
to teach them even the most tnding things. It was the same 
with hia generals. He took credit to himself for iostmotiDg 
them , wished it to be thought that &om his cabinet he com 
m&nded and directed all his amuea. Natorally fond of trifles, 
be nnceasmgly occupied hmieelf with the most petty details of 
bis troops, his household his roansioDS would even instruct 
bis coolm, who received, like novices lessons they had known 
by heart for years. This vanity this njimeasnred and un» 
reasonable love of admiration, was bis min. Bis mmibten, 
his generals, his nustresses, his oourtiers, soon perceived bis 
weaknesa. They praised him with emulation and spoiled hko. 
Praises, or to say truth flattery pleased him to such an ex- 
tent, that the coarsest was well received the vilest oven better 
relished. It was the sole means by which you could approach 
him. Those whom he liked owed his aflectiou for them to 
their untiring flatteries. Tliis is what gave his ministers so 
much authority and the opportuniilos they had for adulating 
him of attnbuting everything to him and of pretending to 
learn everything from him Suppleneai, meanness, an aJ 
miring, dependent, cringing manDer— above nil, on air of 
nothingness — were the solo means of pleasing him 

This potson spread It spread, too to an Incredible extent, 
in a pnnee who although of intellect beneath mcdlocnty was 
not utterly without wmac, and who bod had some ex|Mineoc«s. 
Without voice or musical knowledge, h« used to sin^ in pd 
vatc, tho possa^ of the opera prologues that were fuUcet of 
his praisetl He was drowned in taiiftj , ond so deeply, that 
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at his public suppers — all the Court pieseut, musicians also — 
he would hum these self-same praises between his teeth, when 
the music they weie set to was played ' 

And yet, it must be admitted, he might have done better 
Though his intellect, as I have said, was beneath mediociity, 
it was capable of being foi med He loved glory, was fond of 
order and regulaiity, was by disposition prudent, modei ate, 
discreet, master of his movemenca and his tongue Will it be 
believed ^ He was also by disposition good and just ' God had 
suflBciently gifted him to eiiible him to be a good King, per- 
haps even a tolerably great King i All the evil came to him 
from elsewheie His eaily education w.is so neglected that 
nobody daied appioach his apaitment He has often been 
heaid to speak of those times with bitterness, and even to re- 
late that, one evening he was found in the basin of the Palais 
Royale garden fountam, into which he had fallen ! He was 
scarcely taught how to lead oi write, and remained so igno- 
lant, that the most fainibar histoiical and othei facts weie 
utterly unknown to him! He fell, accoidingly, and sometimes 
even in public, mto the giossest absuidities 

It was his vanity, his desiie foi glory, that led him, soon 
after the death of the King of Spam, to make that event the 
pretext foi war, in spite of the renunciations so recently 
made, so carefuUj' stipulated, m tlie maiiiage contract He 
marched into Flanders, his conquests theie were rapid, the 
passage of the Rhine was admirable, the triple aUiance of 
England, Sweden, and Holland only animated him In the 
midst of winter he took Franclie-Corate, by restoring which 
at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, he preserved his conquests in 
Flanders. All was flour islimg then in the state Riches 
everywhere Colbert had placed the finances, the navy, com- 
merce, manufactures, letters even, upon the highest point, and 
this age, like that of Augustus, produced in abundance il- 
lustiioua men of all kinds, — even those illustrious only in 
pleasures 

Le Tellier and Louvois, his son, who bad the war depart- 
ment, trembled at the success and at the credit of Colbert, and 
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had no difficulty in puttang into the boftd of the King a now 
war the sncceaa of which canaed inch fear to all Europe that 
France never recovered firom it, and after havmg been upon 
the point of auccombing to thia war, for a long time felt the 
weight and miafonune of it. Such wa# the real cause of that 
fiunonfl Butch war to which the King allowed himself to bo 
poshed and which hia love for ^ladame de Montespan rendered 
80 unfortunate for hia glory and for his kingdom. Everything 
being conquered, everything taken, and Amsterdam ready to 
give up her keys, the King yields to hiS impntiance quits the 
army dieu to yersoillea, and destroyi m an instant all the suo> 
ceas of his arms I He repaired this disgrace by a second con 
queat, peraon, of Eranche-Comte, which this tune was pre- 
served by France. 

In 1676 the King having retained into Flanders, took 
Oondd whilst MonaLaux took Bouchaio- The armies of the 
King and of the Pnnee of Orange approached each other so 
suddenly and so closely that they found themselvee front to 
front near Heurtebise. According even to the tdmuslon of 
the enemy our forces were so superior to those of the Prince 
of Orange that we must have gained the victory if wo had 
attacked. But the King, after lutcning to tho opinions of hii 
generals, some for, nnH eome against giving battle, decided for 
the latter turned and the engagemont was talked of no 
more. The army was much discontented. Everybody wished 
for battle. The fault therefore of the King made much hn 
prcssion upon the troops, and excitisd cruel rolllenea against us 
at homo and in the foreign courts. The King stopped but 
httle longer afterwards in the army although wo wore only in 
the month of Ma> He returned to his mistresa. 

The following joar ho returned to Flandura and took Com* 
brai, and iloiuiour besieged Saint Oiner ilooiicur got tho 
atart of tho Pnneo of Orange who was about to aa*i4t the 
place, gave him bottle near Curbcl, obtalnod a complete rkloiy 
immediately took Saint Oim.r and then joined tho King This 
contrast so aflected the monarch that never oftcrwanli did he 
gi\o MoruiLUr command of on armyl ExUrnal appcaxmicts 
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■were perfectly kept up, but from that moment the resolution 
was taken and always well sustained 

The year afterwards the King led in person the siege of 
Ghent The peace of Niraeguen ended this 3 'ear the war with 
Holland, Spam, &c., and on the commencement of the fol- 
lowing year, th.it with the Emperoi and the empiie. Amenca, 
Africa, the Archipelago, Sicily, acutely felt the power of 
France, and in 1684 Luxemboing was the price of the delay 
of the Spaniards m fulfilling all the conditions of the peace 
Genoa, bombarded, was foiced to come in the peisons of its 
doge and foui of its senators, to sue for ])eace at the com- 
mencement of the following yeai Fiom this date, until 1688, 
the time passed m the cabinet less m fStes than in devotion 
and constraint Heie finishes tiie apogeiim of this reign, and 
the fulness of gloi}’’ and piospeiity The great captains, the 
great ministers, weie no inoie, but theii pupils remained The 
second epoch of the reign was veiy difieicnt fiom the hist; but 
the tliiid was even moio sadly dissimilar 

I have 1 elated the adventure which led to the wavs of this 
period; how an ill-madc wmdow-frame was noticed at the 
Trianon, then building, how Louvois was blamed for it, his 
alarm lest his disgrace should follow, his determination to en- 
gage the King in a wai which should turn him from his 
building tancies He earned out his resolve with what result 
I have already shown France was luined at home, and 
abioad, despite the success of her aims, gained nothing On 
the contrary, the withdiawal of the Bang fiom Gembloux, 
when he might have utterly defeated the Prince of Orange, 
did us infinite harm, as I have shown m its place The peace 
which followed this war was disgi aceful The King was ob- 
h"ed to acknowledge the Pimce ol Orange as King of England, 
aftei having so long shown hatied and contempt for him Our 
precipitation, too, cost us Luxembourg , and the ignorance of 
oui plenipotentiaries gave our enemies great advantages in 
forming their frontier Such was the peace of Ryswick, con- 
cluded m September, 1697 

This peace seemed as though it would allow France some 
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breatluDg time. The King was sixty years of age and had, in 
hiB own opinion, acquired all sorts of glory But scarcely were 
we at peace, without having had tune to taste it, th"n the 
pnde of the King made him wish to astonish all Europe by 
the display of a power that it believed prostrated. And truly 
he (hd astonish Europe. But at what a costl The famous 
camp of Compifegno — for tia to that I allude — was one of the 
most magniflcent spectacles aver seen, but its immense find 
misplaced prodigality was soon regretted. Twenty years after- 
wards, some of the regiments who took part m it were still in 
difficulties from this cause. 

Shortly afterwards, by one of the moot surprising and un- 
heerd-of pieces of good fortune, the crown of Spam fell into 
the hands of the Buo d Anjou grandson of the King It 
seemed as though golden days had come back agam to France. 
Only for a little tune, however did It seem so. Neady all 
Europe as it has been seen, banded against France, to dispute 
the Spanish crown. The Bung had lost all hit good mhustenir 
all bis able generals, and had taken good pains they should 
lea>e no successors. When war come, then, we were utterly 
unable to protecute it with success or honour We were 
driven out of Qermauy of Italy, of the Low Countnea We 
could not sustain the war or resolve to mako peace. Every 
day led us nearer and nearer the brink of the precipice, tbs 
terrible depths of which were Cor ever storing us in the face- 
A misuudorstandlug amongst our enemies, whereby Eogisud 
became detached from the grand alliance, the nuduo contempt 
of Frmce Eughne for our generals, out of which arose the 
battle of Bonain, saved os from the gulL Peace came and a 
peace too mfinitely better than that wo should have anlently 
embraced if our onemlos bad agreed amougbt themselves bu 
forehand. Nevortheless this peace cost dear to France, and 
cost Spam half its territory— ^pam, of which the King bad 
Bald not even a windmill would be yield I But this was an 
other piece of follj he soon repeated o£ 

Thus, wo bee monarch grand, rich, cooquunng, the ar 
biter of Europe , feared and admired u long as the minUters 
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and captains existed who leally deserved the name. When 
they weie no mote, the machine kept moving some time by 
impulsion, and from theii influence. But soon afterwaids we 
saw beneath the surface, faults and errors were multiplied, 
and decay came on with giant strides; without, however, 
openmg the eyes of that despotic master, so anxious to do 
everything and direct eveiything himself^ and who seemed to 
mdemmfy himself for disdain abroad by increasing fear and 
trembling at home 

So much foi the reign of this vain-glorious monaich. 

Let me touch now upon some other mcidents in his career, 
and upon some pomts in his character 

He early showed a diainchnation for Pans The troubles 
that had taken place there durmg the minonty made him 
regard the place as dangerous , he wished, too, to render him- 
self veneiable by hiding himself from the eyes of the multitude ; 
all these considerations fiLxed him at St Germains soon after 
the death of the Queen, his mother It was to that place he 
began to attract the woild by t^tes and gaUantnes, and by 
making it felt that he wished to be often seen 

His love for Madame de la VaUi^re, which was at first kept 
secret, occasioned frequent excui-sions to Versailles, then a little 
card castle, which had been built by Louis XIII — annoyed, 
and his suite stfll more so, at being frequently obhged to sleep 
m a wretched mn theie, after he had been out hunting in the 
foiest of Saint Leger That monarch rarely slept at Versailles 
more than one night, and then from necessity , the King, his 
son, slept there, so that he might be more in private with his 
mistress , pleasures unknown to the hero and just man, worthy 
son of Saint Louis, who built the little chateau. 

These excursions of Louis XIV by degrees gave birth to 
those immense buildings he erected at Vei-sailles , and their 
convemence for a numerous court, so different from the apart- 
ments at St Germains, led him to take up his abode there 
entirely shortly after the death of the Queen He built an 
infini te number of apaifments, which were asked for by those 
who wished to pay their court to huh; whereas at St Germains 
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neariy everybody wia obliged to lodge in tJbe town, and the 
few who found occommodataon at the chitean were ftrangely 
inoonvenienced. 

The &eqaent fStee, the private promenades at YersuIIes, the 
jonmeyB, were means on which the King seized in order to 
distinguish or mortify the oourtien, and thus render them more 
assiduous m pleasing him Ho felt that of real favonn he hjid 
not enough to bestow , in order to keep up the spirit of devotum, 
he therefore unceasingly invented all sorts of ideal ones, little 
preferences and petty distinctions, which answered his purpose 
as walk 

He was exceedingly jealous of the attention paid him. Kot 
only did he notice the presence of the most distinguished 
courtiers, but those of inferior <^ree alsa He looked to the 
right and to the left, not only upon rising bnt upon going to 
bed at bis meals, m passing through hta apartments, or his 
gardens of YerESiUes, where alone the ccurtieTB were allowed 
to follow him he saw and noticed everybody , not one escaped 
him, not even those who hoped to remain unnoticed. He 
marked well all abseutecs from the court, found out the reason 
of their absence, and never lost an opportunity of acting to- 
wards them os the occasion might seem to justify ^V^tb some 
of the courtiers (the most distinguished) it was a dement not 
to make the court their ordinary abode with others twos a 
fault to come but rarely , for those who never or scarcely ever 
came it was certom dibgrocc When their names wero in any 
way mentioned " I do not know them,” the Kmg would reply 
haughtily Those who presented themselves but seldom were 
thus characterised “They are people I never * these 
decrees were irrevocuble. He could not hear people who liked 
Pons. 

Louis XIV took great pains to be well informed of all thnt 
pcutbcd everywhere in tho public places In the pnvate bou:>es, 
m society and familiar mtercourse. Hu spies and tcU tales 
were infinite. He had them of oU species, many vrho were 
ignorant that their information reached him, oUierswho knew 
it others who wrote to him direct, bending their letten through 
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channels he indicated ; and all these letters were seen by him 
alone, and always before everything else , others who sometimes 
spoke to him secretly in his cabinet, entering by the back 
stairs These unknown means ruined an infinite number of 
people of all classes, who never could discover the cause , often 
ruined them very unjustly , for the King, once prejudiced, never 
altered his opinion, or so rarely, that nothing was more rare. 
He had, too, another fault, very dangerous for others and often 
for himself, since it deprived him of good subjects. He had an 
excellent memory , in this way, that if he saw a man who, 
twenty years before, perhaps, had in some maimer offended him, 
he did not forget the man, though he might forget the offence 
This was enough, however, to exclude the person from all 
favour The representations of a minister, of a general, of his 
confessor even, could not move the King ’ He would not yield 
The most cruel means by which the Bang was informed of 
what was passing — ^for many years before anybody knew it — 
was that of opening letters. The promptitude and dexterity 
with which they were opened passes understandmg He saw 
extracts from all the letters in which there were passages that 
the chiefs of the post-oflB.ce, and then the minister who governed 
it, thought ought to go before him , entire letters, too, were 
sent to Him, wnen their contents seemed to justify the aendmg 
Thus the chiefs of the post, nay, the principal clerks were m a^ 
position to suppose what they pleased and against whom they 
pleased A word of contempt agamst the King or the govern- 
ment, a joke, a detached phrase, was enough It is mcredible 
how many people, justly or imjustly, were more or less rmned, 
always without resource, without trial, and without knowing 
why The secret was impenetrable , for nothmg ever cost thn 
King less than profoimd silence and dissimulation. 

This last talent he pushed almost to falsehood, but never ta 
deceit, plummg himself upon keeping his word, — therefore he 
scaicely ever gave it The secrets of others he kept as reh- 
giously as his own He was even flattered by certain confessions 
and certain confidences ; and there was no mistress, minister, 
or favourite, who could have wormed them out, even though 
the secret regarded themselves 
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Wo know, amongst many othen, the famous atoiy of a woman 
of quality, who, after having been vepamted a year from her 
huabond, found herself in the family-^way just u ha was on 
the point of returning from the army, and who, not knowing 
what eUo to do in tho moet urgent manner begged a private 
interview of tho King. She obUined it, and confided to him 
her poeition, os to the wortlneet man in bla realm, a« she said. 
The King counselled her to profit by her dtstxesa, and live more 
wisely for the future, and immediately promised to retain her 
husband on the frontier as long as was necessary and to forbid 
hb return under any pretext, and in fact be gave orders the 
same day to Lomois, and prohibited the husband not only all 
leave of absence, but forbade b^m to quit for a single day the 
post ho waa to command nil the winter The officer who was 
dutingmahed and who had neither wished nor asked to be em- 
ployed all tho winter upon the frontier and Louvois, who had 
in no way thought of it, were equally surpnaed and vexed. 
They were oblig^ howovor to obey to the Liter and without 
askiog why, and the King never mentioned the orcumstanca 
until many years afterwards, when he was qoite sure nobody 
could find out either husband or wife, as m fact they nover 
could, or even obtain the most vague or the most uncuiain 
suspicion. 
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CHAPTER XXXYI 

Excessive Politeness — Influence of the Valets — How the King drove out — 
Love of Magnificence — His Buildings — ^Versailles — The supply of Water 
— The King seeks for quiet— CreaLon of Marly — Tremendous extrava- 
gance. 

Nevee did man give with better grace than Louis XTV , or 
augmented so much, in this way, the price of his benefits 
Never did man sell to better profit his words, even his smiles, 
— nay, his looks Never did disobliging words escape him; 
and if he had to blame, to reprimand, or correct, which was 
very rare, it was nearly always with goodness, never, except on 
one occasion (the admonition of ' Courtenvaux, related in its 
place), with anger or seventy Never was man so naturally' 
pohte, or of a politeness so measured, so graduated, so adapted 
to person, time, and place Towards women his politeness was 
without parallel Never did he pass the humblest petticoat 
without raising his hat , even to chambermaids, that he knew 
to be such, as often happened at Marly For ladies he took his 
hat oflT completely, but to a greater or less extent , for titled 
people half off, holding it in his hand or against his ear some 
mstants, more or less marked. For the nobihty he contented 
himself by putting his hand to his hat He took it ofi* for the 
pnnces of the blood, as for the ladies If he accosted ladies he 
did not cover himself until he had quitted them. All this was 
out of doors, for m the house he was never covered. His reve- 
rences, more or less marked, but always hght, were mcompar- 
able for their grace and manner, even his mode of half raising 
himself at sujiper for each lady who arrived at table Though 
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mt last thia fatigued him, yet he never ceased it , the ladie* who 
were to nt down, however, took care not to enter after aopper 
had oommenced. 

If he was made to wait for anything while drearing, it was 
always with patience. He was exact to the houn that ho gave 
for all his day, with a precision clear and bnef in hu or^n. 
If in the bad weather of winter, when he could not go out, he 
went to Madame de Momtenons a qnarter of an hour earlier 
than he had arranged (which seldom happened) and the captain 
of the guards was not on duty he did not fail afterwards to 
say that it was his own fault for anticipating the hour, not that 
of the captain of the guards for being absent Thus, with this 
regularity which he never deviated from, he was served with 
the utmost exactitude. 

He treated hia valets well above all those of the hotuchold. 
It was amongst them that he felt most at ease, and that he 
onbobomcd himself the mod famlhariy especially to the ebiefr 
Their friendship and their aversion have often bad grand resnlts. 
They were unceasingly m a position to render and bod 
offices thus they recalled those powerful enfranchised slaves 
of the Homau emperors, to whom the senate and the great 
peoplo paid court and bascl> truckled. These volets during 
XrV s reign were not less courted. The minhters, 
even tho most powerful, openly studied their capneos, ana the 
pnnees of the blood — nay tho bastards, — not to mention people 
of lower grade, did the same. Tho majority were accordingly 
insolent enough , and if you could not avoid their insolence 
you were forced to put up with It. 

The King loved air and exercise very much as long as ho 
could make use of them. He bad excoliod in dancing, and at 
tennis and On horseback ho ua* miiuuablt, o\ea at a 

late age. Ho bked to see evciylliing done with grace and aJ 
dress. To acquit yourself well or ill before bun was a merit or 
a fault He said that with things not nocc^ory it was Ixst 
not to meddle unless they wxre dona well. lie was \or} fond 
of shooting, and there was not a belter or more graceful shot 
than be Ue had alwajs m his cabinet seven or eight pointer 
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bitches, and was fond of feeding them, to make himself known 
to them. He was very fond, too, of stag hunting; but m a 
caliche, since he broke his arm, while hunting at Fontainebleau, 
immediately after the death of the Queen. He rode alone in a 
species of “ box,” drawn by four little horses — with five or six 
relays, and drove himself with an address and accuracy unknown 
to the best coachmen. His postillions were children from ten 
to fifteen years of age, and he diiected them 

He bked splendour, magnificence, and profusion in every- 
thing . you pleased him if you shone through the brilliancy of 
your houses, your clothes, your table, your equipages. Thus a 
taste for extravagance and luxury was disseminated through 
all classes of society , causing infinite harm, and leading to 
general confusion of rank and to ruin 

As for the King himself, nobody ever approached his mag- 
nificence. His buildmgs, who could number them * At the 
same time, who was there who did not deplore the pride, the 
caprice, the bad taste seen in them ? He built nothmg useful 
or ornamental in Pans, except the Pont Royal, and that simply 
by necessity , so that despite its incomparable extent. Pans is 
inferior to many cities of Europe St Germains, a lovely spot, 
with a marvellous view, nch forest, terraces, gaidens, and 
watei he abandoned for Versailles, the dullest and most un- 
grateful of all places, without prospect, without wood, without 
water, without sod, for the ground is all shifbmg sand or 
swamp, the air accordingly bad 

But he liked to subjugate nature by art and treasuie He 
built at Versailles, on, on, without any general design, the 
beautiful and the ugly, the vast and the mean, all jumbled 
together His own apai-tments and those ot the Queen, are in- 
convenient to the last degree, dvdl, dose, stinking The gardens 
astonish by their magnificence, but cause regiet by their bad 
taste You are introduced to the freshness of the shade only 
by a vast torrid zone, at the end of which there is nothing for 
you but to mount or descend , and with the hill, which is very 
short, terminate the gardens The violence ev heicT^<^ 
to nature lepels and weaiies us despite 
voT. rr 
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abondanoo rf water, fbrood up and gathered together from all 
parte, u rendered green thick, muddy, it dm^minafiai^ 
midify, unhealthy and evident, and an odour stHl more aa I 
might never finish upon the monatroos defeote of a palace so 
immense and so immensely dear, with lU acoomp^mente, 
which are still more aa 

But the supply of water for the fountains was all defective 
at all moments, m spite of those seas of reservoirs which haa 
cost so many milhons to establish and to form upon the shifting 
sand and ma r s h . Who could have behoved it f This defect 
became the ruin of the infantry which was tamed out to do 
the work, htadame de Maintenon reigned. M de Loovois 
was well with her then. We were at peaces He oonceived 
the idea of taming the nver Bure between Chartres end 
Maintenon, and of making It come to YersaiUea. Who can say 
what gold and men this obetioate attempt cost during Mvend 
years, until it was prohibited by the heavieet penalties, in the 
camp established there, and for along tune kept up, not to 
speak of the sick,-~-abore aH. of the dead -—that the hanl labour 
and still more the much disturbed earth caused T How many 
men were years in recovering from the efifecte of the coutagion 1 
How many never regained their health at ell I And not only 
the sub-officers, but the oolonel^ the brigadiers and general 
officers, were compelled to be upon the spot, and were not 
at liberty to absent themselves a qoarter of an hoar from 
the works. The war at last interrupted them in 1688 and 
they h*re nerar since booa ondsrteken, oaiy ssSaisbed 
portions of them exist which will immortalise this cruel 
folly 

At last, the King tired of the cost and busUe perauaded 
himself th s*- be ahould like little and solitary Ho 

seerohed aU around Versailles for some place to satisfy this 
new taste. He examined several neighbourhoods, ha trmvor»«d 
the bills near St Qermalns, and the vast plain which Is at the 
bottom, where the Seine winds and bathes the feet of so many 
towns, and so many treasures in quitting Pans. Ho was 
pressed to fix himself at Lucunne, where Cavoye aAcrwanis 
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had a house, the view from which is enchanting , but he replied 
that, that fine situation would ruin him, and that as he wished 
. to go to no expense, so he also wished a situation which would 
not urge him into any He found belimd Lucienne a deep 
narrow valley, completely shut in, inaccessible from its swamps, 
and with a wretched village called Marly upon the slope of one 
of its hilla This closeness, without dram or the means of 
having any, was the sole merit of the valley The King was 
oveijoyed at his discovery It was a gieat work, that of 
draining this sewer of all the environs, which threw there their 
garbage, and of bringing soil thither ' The hermitage was 
made. At first, it was only for sleepmg in three nights, from 
Wednesday to Saturday, two or thiee times a-year, with a 
dozen at the outside of courtiers, to fill the most mdispensable 
posts. 

By degrees, the hermitage was augmented, the hills were 
paied and cut down, to give at least the sf^mblance of a 
prospect ; in fine, what with buildings, gardens, waters, aque- 
ducts. the curious and well known machine, statues, precious 
furmture, the park, the ornamental enclosed forest, — Marly has 
become what it is to-day, though it has been stripped since the 
death of the King Great trees were unceasingly brought 
from Compihgne or farther, three-fourths of which died and 
were immediately after replaced, vast spaces covered with 
thick wood, or obscure alleys, were suddenly changed into im- 
mense pieces of water, on which people were rowed in gondolas , 
then they were changed agam into forest (I speak of what I 
have seen in six weeks), basins were changed a hundred 
times, cascades the same, carp ponds adorned with the most 
exquisite painting, scarcely finished, were changed and dif- 
ferently arranged by the same hands, and this an infimte 
number of times, then there was that prodigious machine just 
alluded to, with its immense aqueducts, the conduit, its 
monstrous resources solely devoted to Marly, and no longer to 
Versailles, so that I am under the mark m saying that 
Versailles, even, did not cost so much as Marly. 


B B 2 
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Saoli vu the &t« of & plaw tho abotk of terpcnta, aod of 
camoD, of toads and fro^ solely ohosen to avoid expenae. 
Such 'vraa the bad taste of the Kuig in all things, and hu proud 
haughty pleasure m tbrcmg nature, which neither the most 
mighfy war, nor devotion could subdue 1 
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CHAPTER XXXm 

Amovira of the King — La, Valh^e — ^Montespan — Scandalous Publicity — 
Temper of Mad.une de iloiitespau — Hei unbearable Haughtmess— Other 
Mistresses — Madame de Mamtenon — Her Fortunes — Hei MaiTiage with 
Scarron — His Character and Society — How she livea after his Heath — 
Gets into better Company — Acquaintance with Madame de Montespan — 
The King's Children — His Dishke of Widow Scarron — Purchase of the 
M<untenon Estate — Furthei Demands — M. du Maine on his Travels — 
Montesp.m’s lU-humoui — Madame de Mamtenon supplants hei — Her 
bitter Annoyance— Progress of the new Inti igue— Marriage of the Kang 
and Madame de Mamtenon. 

Let me now speak of tke amours of the King which were even 
more fatal to the state than his building mama Them scandal 
filled all Europe, stupefied France, shook the state, and without 
doubt drew upon the Bang those maledictions under the weight 
of which he was pushed so neai the very edge of the precipice, 
and had the misfortune of seemg his legitimate posteiity 
withm an ace of extinction in France These are evils which 
became veritable catastrophes and which will be long felt 
Louis XTV m ins youth moie made for love than any of his 
subjects — being tiied of gathenng passing sweets, fixed himself 
at last upon La Valli6re The progress and the result of hia 
love are well known 

Madame de Montespan was she whose rare beauty touched 
him next, even durmg the reign of Madame de La VaUihre 
She soon perceived it, and vainly pressed her husband to carry 
her away into Guienne With foolish confidence he refused 
to listen to her She spoke to him more in earnest In vain 
At last the King was listened to, and carried her off from her 
husband, with that fnghttul hubbub which resounded with 
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hom>r among all nation*, and which gara to tho world lha 
now apectaclo of two mutrosao* at once 1 The King took them 
to the trontiers, to the campt, to the anmet, both of them in 
the Queen’s coach. The people ran firom all parts to look at 
the three queens , and asked each other in their nmpha^ if 
they had seen thercL In the end, Usdome de ^Eontcspin 
tmimpbed, and disposed of the master and his Court with an 
^olat that knew no veil, and m order that nothing should be 
wanting to complete the license of thu life, H. de Hoatospan 
was sent to the Bastille, then banished to Quienne, and his 
wifo was appointed superintendent of the Queen’s household. 

The accouobements of Aladnme de Montespon were pubha 
Her circle became the centre of the Court, of the amusemepts, 
of the hopes and of the fears of ministers and the generals, and 
the humiliation of all France. It was also the centre of wit, 
and of a land to peculiar so delicate and to subtle, bat always 
to natnxal and to agreeable, that it made itself dltUngimhed 
by Its special character 

Madame de Montespan was cross, capricious, ilhtempered, 
and of a hanghUness in everything which reached to the 
clouds, and &om the edects of which nobody not e\cn the 
King was exempt The courtiers avoided under her 

windows, above all when the King was with her They used 
to aay it was equivalent to being put to the tword, and this 
phrase became proverbial at the Court It u true that she 
spared nobody often without other design than to divert the 
King and as aho had inhmte wit and sharp pleatantry nothing 
was more dangerous than the ridicule shev better than anybody 
could cost on sU. With that she lov'ed her family and her 
rclativ'cs, and did not fail to servo people for whom she concuv cd 
ihendship. The Que^n endured with difficulty her haughtiDca 
— very dilTerunt from the respect and nKasure with which she 
had been treated by the Duchesse de La VsUiire, ahom she 
always loved whereas of ^ladsme do Montespan she would 
say "That strumpet will cause my death." The retirement, 
the austero pemtence, and the pious cud of Mstlimo do Muato*- 
pan Uav e been already dukvnbcd. 
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During h^r reign she did not fail to have causes for jealousy. 
There was Mademoiselle de Fontange, who pleased the King 
sufficiently to become his mistiess But she had no intellect, 
and without tliat it was impossible to maintain supremacy 
over the King Her early death quickly pub an end to this 
amour. Then there wius Madame do Soubise, who, by the 
infamous connivance of lier husband, prostituted hei’self to the 
King, and thus secured all sorts of advantages foi that husband, 
for herself, and for her childien. The love of the King for 
her continued until her death, although for many years before 
that he had ceased to see her m private. Then there was the 
beautiful Ludie, demoiselle of Loii'aine, and maid of honour to 
Madame, who was openly loved for a moment But this amour 
was a dash of lightning, and Madame de Montespan remained 
triumphant. 

Let us now pass to another kind of amour which astonished 
all the world as much as the other had scandalised it, and 
which the Kin<; cariied wth him to the tomb. Who does not 
already recognise the celebiatod Fiangoise d’Aubign6, Marquise 
de Maintenon, whose peimauent reign did not last less than 
thnty-two years ? 

Born m the American islands, where her father, perhaps a 
gentleman, had gone to seek his bread, and where he was stifled 
by obscurity, she returned alone and at haphazard into France 
She landed at La Rochelle, and was received in pity by Madame 
de Neuillant, mother of the Mar^chale Duchesse de NavaiUes, 
and was reduced by that avaricious old woman to keep the 
keys of her granary, and to see the bay measured out to her 
horses, as I have alieady lelated elsewhere. She came after- 
wards to Paris, young, clever, witty, and beautiful, without 
friends and without money , and by lucky chance made ac- 
quaintance with the famous Scairon. He found her amiable ; 
his fnends peihaps still moie so Mainage with this joyous 
and learned cripple appeared to hei the greatest and most 
unlooked-for good foitune, and folks who were, perhaps, more 
n want of a wife than he, persuaded him to marry her, and 
thus raise this charming unfoitunate from her misery 
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TUe mamage being bronght aboat the nsv ipotue pleaiod 
the company' which went to Soarronf hoose. It -waa the 
fiaahion to go there people of wit, people of the Court and of 
the city the best and most distiugmshed went Scarron was 
not in a eUte to leave hia hoose, but the charm of his genius, 
of hu knowledge, of his imagmatioD, of that inoompnrable and 
ever ixesh gaiety which he showed m the midst of his aihio* 
tions that rare fecundity, and that humour, tempered by so 
much good taate that is stUl admired in his writings, drew 
everybody there. 

Madame Scarron mode at home all sorts of scqnaintances, 
which however, at the death of her husband, did not keep her 
from being reduced to the chanty of the parish of St. Etutoce. 
She took, a chamber for henelf and for a servant, where she 
hved in a very pinched manner Her personal charms by de* 
greee unproved her oondiUoa YQlarB, father of the ilordchal , 
Bouviun father of BHarcotirt, the three Tiliarcoaux, and 
many others kept her 

This set her afloat again and, step by stop, introduced hei 
to the H6tel dAlhret, and thence to the Hdtel do RichoUen, 
and eUew here , so she passed from one house to the other In 
these houses Madame Scarron was for from being on the footing 
of the rest of the company She was moro hko a bcnoiit than 
a guest She was completely at the beck and coUoi her hosts, 
now to ask for firewood, now if a meal was nearly ready, 
another time if the coach of so-and so or such a one hod ro” 
turned, and so on, with a thousand little commuajons which 
the use of bolls, Introduced a long time aiW dUren.aUy dis> 
po*es of 

It was in these houses, pnnapoUy in the II6tel de Ibchehco, 
much more still in the Hdtel d.^bret, where the Mort^hol 
d Albret lived m great state, that Madame Scarron mode the 
majurit^ of her acquaintaiioiw The Mari-chal uss couiln* 
gunuou of M. de 3(uaicApan, very inUiaato with him and with 
Madame de Montopaii. ^V hen she became the King % im»tixss 
he became htr counseller and abandoned her hustuud. 

To the intimacy botwoon the Morvcbol d Albret on J MaiUme 
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de Montespan, Madame de Maintenon owed the good fortune 
she met with fourteen or fifteen years later. Madame de 
Montespan continually visited the H6tel d’Albret, and was 
much impressed with Madame Scarron She conceived a 
fnendship for the ohhging widow, and when she had her first 
children by the King — M du Marne and Madame la Duchesse, 
whom the King wished to conceal — she proposed that they 
should be confided to Madame Scarron. A house m the Maiais 
was accordingly given to her, to lodge in with them, and the 
means to brmg them up, but in the utmost secrecy. After- 
wards, these children were taken to Madame de Montespan, 
then shown to the King, and then by degrees drawn from 
secrecy and avowed. Their governess, being established with 
them at the Court, more and more pleased Madame de Montes- 
pan, who several times made the King give presents to her. 
He, on the other hand, could not endure her , what he gave to 
her, always httle, was by excess of complaisance and with a 
regret that he did not hide 

The estate of Maintenon bemg for sale, Madame de Montes- 
pan did not let the King rest imtil she had diawn from him 
enough to buy it for Madame Scarron, who thenceforth assumed 
its name She obtained enough also for the repair of the 
chateau, and then attacked the King for means to arrange the 
gaiden, which the former owners had allowed to go to rum. 

It was at the toilette of Madame de Montespan that these 
demands were made. The captam of the guards alone followed 
the Kang there M. le Mardchal de Lorges, the truest man that 
ever hved, held that post then, and he has often related to me 
the scene he witnessed. The King at first turned a deaf ear to 
the request of Madame de Montespan, and then refused. 
Annoyed that she still msisted, he said he had already done 
more than enough for this cieature, that he could not under- 
stand the fancy of Madame de Montespan for her, and her 
obstmacy m keeping her after he had begged her so many 
times to dismiss her , that he admitted Madame Scarron was 
insupportable to him, and provided he never saw her more and 
never heaid speak of her, he would open his purse again. 
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thoogh, to say truth he had already given too much to a crBa* 
tare of this kind I Never did M. lo Mar^chal de Ijorget forget 
these words, and he has always repeated them to me and 
others precisely as they are given here, to struck was ho with 
them and much more after all that he saw so astonish* 
ing and bo contradiotory Madame de Montespan stopped 
short, very mnch troubled by having too far pressed the King 

M. du Marne was extremely lame, this was caused, it was 
said by a fall he had bad from his nurses arms. Nothing dona 
for bun succeeded the resolnbon was then talcen to send hun 
to various practicians m Flanders, and elsewhere m the realm, 
then to the waters, among others to Bareges. The letters that 
the governess wrote to Madame de Montespan, giving an 
account of these journeys, were shown to the King He 
thought them well wntten relished them, and the last ones 
made bis aversion for the writer diminish. 

The lU humour of Madame de Montespan finished the 
week. She had a good deal of that quality, and had become 
accustomed to give it foU swing Ilie King was the object 
of it more firequently than anybody he was itiU amorous, 
but her ill humour poiucd him, Madame de Maintenou re* 
preached Madame de Montespan for this, and thus advanced 
herself m the Kings fa\xiur The Kin^ by degrees, grow 
accustomed to speak eomelunes to Madame de Mnintenon, to 
unbosom to her what he wished her to say to Madame de 
Montespan, at last to relate to her the chagnns this latter 
caused him and to consult her thereupon. 

Admitted thus mto the intimate confidence of the lover and 
the misiress, and this by the Kin^s own doing, the adroit wait* 
mg woman knew bow to cultivate it, and profited so well by her 
induatiy that by degrees aho supplanted Madame de Moatoajkoo, 
who perceived too late that her friend had become ncccv«ary 
to the King Amvctl at this point, Madame Jo Malntcnon ma*!*, 
m her turn comphunts to the King of all she bad to hulTer from 
a mbtrebs who ipan.'d even biro so htUe and by dint of these 
mutual complaints about Mndoiue de MooUajiaii. ilad-une dt 
Maintenon at but took htr place, and know wtii bow u* kefp It. 
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Fortune, I dare not say Providence, which waa preparing for 
the haughtiest of kings, humiliation the most profound, the 
most public, the most durable, the most unheard-of, strength- 
ened more and more his taste for this woman, so adroit and 
expert at her trade , while the continued ill humour and jealousy 
of Madame de Moutespan rendered the new union still more 
solid It was this that Madame de Sdvignd so prettily paints, 
enigmatically, in her letters to Madame de Gngnan, in which 
she sometimes talks of these Court movements , for Madame 
de Maintenon had been in Pans m the society of Madame de 
Sdvignd, of Madame de Coulange, of Madame de La Fayette, 
and had begun to make them feel her importance Charming 
touches are to be seen in the same style upon the favour, veiled 
but bnlhant, enjoyed by Madame de Soubise. 

It was while the King was in the midst of his partiality for 
Madame de Maintenon that the Queen died. It was at the 
same time, too, that the iU humour of Madame de Montespan 
became more and more insupportable This imperious beauty, 
accustomed to domineei and to be adored, could not struggle 
against the despair which the prospect of her fall caused her. 
What earned her beyond all bounds, was that she could nu 
longer disguise from herself, that she had an abject nval whom 
she had supported, who owed everything to her ; whom she 
had so much hked that she had several times refused to dismiss 
her when pressed to do so by the King , a rival, too, so beneath 
her m beauty, and oldei by several years ; to feel that it was- 
this lady’s-maid, not to say this servant, that the King most 
frequently went to see , that he sought only her ; that he could 
not dissimulate his uneasmess if he did not find her , that he 
quitted all for her; m fine, that at aU moments she (Madame 
de Montespan) needed the mtervention of Madame de Mainte- 
non, in order to attract the Bang to reconcile her with him, or 
to obtain the favours she asked for It was then, in tunes so 
propitious to the enchantress, that the King became free by the 
death of the Queen, 

He passed the first few days at Saint Cloud, at Monsieur’s, 
whence he went to Fontainebleau, where he spent all the 
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antnnuL It wad thore that his Ukmg, stanolatod bj absence, 
made him find that absence insupportable. Upon his return it 
is pretended — for we moat diaUngmah the witain from that 
which is not so — it is pretended, 1 say, that the King ipoke 
more froely to Ifridame de Mointenon, and that she, renturing 
to put forth her strength, retrenched herself behmd devotion 
and prudery, that the King did not cease, that she preached 
to him and made him afraid of the devil, and that she 
his love against lua consaence with so much art, that she sao> 
ceeded m beoonung what our eyes have seen her, but whst 
posterity will never believe she was. 

But what is very certain and very true, is, that some time 
after the return of the King from Fontomehlean, and m the 
nudst of the winter that followod the death of the Queen (pos* 
teniy will with ditfioulty believe it, although perfectly true 
and proved), Phre de La Chaisa, confessor of the King, said mass 
at the dead of niglit in one of the Kings cabinota at YerMuliee, 
Bontems governor of Venaille^ chief volot on duty, and tho 
most confidential of the four was present ot this mmis, at which 
the monarch and La Maintenon were married in prescace of 
Horlay, archbishop of Paris, os diocesan, of Lonvou (both of 
whom drew frxim the King a promise that be would never 
declare this marriage), and of MontcliovreuLL This lost 
was relative and fnend of YiUorccaux, to whom dunng the 
summer he loot his house at Montchovreuil, remaining there 
bimsclfr however, with lus wife, and in that bouse ViUar- 
ccaux kept Hodarue Scorron, paying oU the expenses because 
hi8 rohtUv 0 was poor and becuuso he (ViUorcuiux) was aihainiMl 
to take her to bis own home to live in concubrnsgo with 
her in the presence of bis wife whoee paUuico and virtue he 
resiKictod. 

Thu ksUcty of tho honeymoon, usually so fatal, and especially 
tho Lune^mioon of such inamages, only consolidated tho isvuur 
of Madomo do Mointenoa. boon after she tutoiushni evor^ 
bod^ bj the apartnituia given to ber at \ ».ri»adlc*, at tho U>p 
of the grand ^toJrcn^^« Cucuig tbowi of tho King snJ on the 
same tloon From that moai,&t ths King ajws^ ■ jioa^ mouc 
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hours with her every day of his life ; wherever she might he 
she was always lodged near him, and on the same floor if 
possible 

What manner of person she was, — this incredible enchantress, 
— and how she governed all-powerfully for more than thirty 
years, it behoves me now to explain 1 
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